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PREFACE. 



In prefacing the followiDg translation of the Second Pari of 
Goethe's Faust with a few remarks, I do not ask from the public 
in general, or from German scholars in particular, any farther 
indulgence than that which, from the nature and peculiar dif- 
ficulties of the task, I think I can with justice claim. Of a 
poem so formless, yet so perfect, so earthly and yet so heavenly, 
so abounding in all the riches of language, and aU the graces 
of metre, no translator can be expected to present an unspotted 
mirror : the reflection must always be, in some degree, dimmer, 
and less perfect, than the object itself. I, therefore, claim no 
indulgence on the score of youth or inexperience, or any of the 
excuses with which authors, of all kinds and denominations, are 
wont to preface ^^ their humble undertakings ;" but supply those 
allowances which all will, I am persuaded, unhesitatingly make 
to the extreme arduousness of the task. Less than this indulgence 
my readers ought not to extend; more than this I dare not 
ask. Indeed, had I not thought that I possessed, in some 
measure, the power of executing that which I had undertaken, 
it would have been in the highest degree presumptuous, I had 
almost said criminal, in me, to have undertaken it at all. And 
now, before entering into any explanation of my views respecting 
this part of Goethe's great poem, I must be permitted to say a 
few words with regard to the mode in which I have thought fit 
to render it. 

Notwithstanding the deep thought which, like a vein of pure 
gold, runs throughout the whole of both parts of Faust, there is 
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much which is dependent for its beauty solely upon the rich flow 
of its versification; much, also, in which the beauty of an 
already fine thought is considerably enhanced by the rhythm in 
which it is expressed. In all these parts^ therefore, I have, as 
far as the higher object of accuracy in translation would permit 
me, given the metre with the same flow as the original; but the 
necessity of keeping to my text has compelled me to do this 
without rhymes, and frequently to translate into downright 
prose. Now, though the attraction of metre neither ought, 
nor does, depend entirely on the rhymes by which it is generally 
attended, yet I am not at all surprised at being called to heavy 
account by a German review of the part contained in the first 
three numbers of the " Monthly Magazine for 1889," for having 
omitted that, which, in Goethe, always presents so striking a 
feature; and all those who have an ear for the magnificent 
melodies of the original, will doubtless be disappointed in the 
translation. But, since it is not for those who can read an author 
in his own language that a translation is ordinarily designed, I 
have thought it right to sacrifice the seductive attractions of 
rhyme and smoothness of language to the higher duty of pre- 
senting a faithful mirror, as far as may be done, of the ideas 
of the original; and this, I hope, will be deemed a sufiicient 
defence. The metres, when the translation is metrical, are 
mostly identical with those of the original : I might, indeed, say 
always, for the exceptions are so few and trifling that I doubt 
whether the variation would ever be discovered. I have 
attempted to keep as near the letter, without sacrificing the 
spirit, as the genius of the two languages would permit me: 
and in all cases in which I may, in a slight degree, have departed 
from the letter, I trust that I have made a nearer approach to 
the spirit I have aimed throughout as much as possible, though 
I fear in some cases unsuccessfully, to avoid German- English, 
of all English the most disagreeable, and have for this purpose 
sometimes departed from strict and literal accuracy ; but I have 
never, in a single instance, altered one idea of the author's or 
forced one out of its plain signification, to gratify a whim of my 
own, a fault too common among translators, who seem to lose 
their author in themselves. 
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PREFACE. XI 

The Second Part of Faust consists of a wild and motley, but 
still beautiful, collection of scenes, and adventures of every 
possible description. It is a rare garland of wild plants, culled, 
however, by an indiscriminating hand,— a hand which placed 
the hemlock and the mandrake side by side with the forget-me- 
not and the eglantine. In many parts the meaning has been so 
difficult to discover, that I have translated it literally, fairly 
avowing that it was far beyond my comprehension, and with a 
full conviction that it never was intended to be understood by 
any one. And this opinion of mine receives support from what 
the poet himself says in the ^^ Prologue on the Theatre, 
wherein he introduces ** the Manager " giving " the Poet, 
among other directions, this : — " Try only to mystify the people : 
to satisfy them is hard." Indeed, this prologue is the key to 
much in both parts apparently inexplicable : — a key which has 
seldom been used ; for in all ages there have been found men to 
discover or manufacture beauties, even in the absurdities of 
great writers : — witness the commentators on Homer, on Virgil, 
on Dante, on Shakspere, on Goethe. It is not difficult to 
imagine the great poet looking down with his usual sneer, from 
his intellectual elevation, on the little nobodies employed in 
discovering depth in his absurdities, — transcendentalisms in his 
extravagancies, — ^hidden meanings in his most extraordinary 
vagaries : — ^many passages, indeed, seem to have been penned 
with a delightful obscurity, both of sense and construction, 
solely to puzzle and employ the commentators. 

Over the whole of the Second Part of Faust there floats 
a shadowy gleam, — an unsubstantial halo, which gives to the 
poem a strange unreal appearance. We have Pharsalian fields 
mixed up with Gothic castles ; Sphinxes and seven-league boots 
stand within short cUstances of one another; and Jupiter and 
Jehovah are mingled in inextricable confusion. We have a 
Helen rediviva in some strange^ mysterious, unintelligible 
manner, and disappearing much as she appeared. We have 
plains and mountains in the land of Nowhere; emperors and 
rival emperors, marshals and archbishops, fools and phantasts, 
nameless and dateless. We have, on the same page, the strangest 
absurdities mixed with the finest poetry ; and yet all so blended 
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as to present one harmonious and beautiful whole, the same 
master-mind running equally through all : for this discontinuity 
in the parts we may again seek an explanation in the ^^ Prologue 
on the Theatre." " You can only," says the manager, " subdue 
the mass by mass. Each eventually picks out something for 
himself. Who brings much will bring something to many a 
one, and all leave the house content. If you give a piece, give 
it in pieces ! With such a hash you cannot but succeed. It is 
easily served out, — as easily as invented. What avails it to 
present a whole? The public will pull it in pieces for you 
notwithstanding."* Such is the advice of the manager; and it is 
followed in the drama before us to the very letter. It matters 
little what we think of such a plan, — of binding down Pegasus to 
the plough, — the spirit of poetry to the earthlinesses, though 
they be those of a Goethe : it matters little whether we exclaim in 
.the language of the poet's reply : — " How little that becomes 
the true artist !" Goethe has chosen so to do : and we cannot 
gainsay his choice. We must, therefore, make the best of it, and 
separating, as much as may be, the grain from the husk, strive 
to discover the real meaning of the whole : and of this I shall 
give my notion in few words. 
^x^ Goethe seems to wish to develope two leading ideas in the 
^^ whole poem. The first is the declaration of the Lord to Satan, in 
the " Prologue in Heaven :" — " Divert this spirit from his original 
source, and bear him, if thou canst seize him, down on thy own 
path with thee, and stand abashed when thou art compelled to 
own, — a good man, in his dark perplexity, may still be conscious of 
the right way." The second seems to be this : — that Faust having 
sought in vain^forji^piness -i» tbe-4mrestrained..exegci&e of iiis 
~ speciiliitive faculties, or to drown his disappointment in sensual 
enjoymeriti is to seek for it thrgughout the drama in the active em- 
ployment of his intellectual powers. > These seem to me the two 
ideas which go hand in hand to the end of the play, until the second 
of them is worked out, and ceases ; while the first becomes triumph- 
ant in the concluding scene. The second of these ideas is plainly 



* This, as well as the other extracts from the First Part, are taken from 
Mr. Hayward's excellent prose translation of Part I. 
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tarried through the whole of the First Part, as well as the Second; 
although it is in the First Part manifested, only in the fipJd aL— 
sensual and intellectual enjoyment*... In. the second part, which^ 
we have most to do with, it is shown in absolute and practical 
actiyity-r-inJhe. activity which makes wars and gains victories, 
which drains marshes, and drives the ocean back into itself, 
^rhis constant and unwearied round of unremitting employment, ' 
which contains in itself the germ of the first idea, viz. the wish, 
in every action, to e£Pect some good end, does at last produce 
the intended result, by making Faust express himself as perfectly 
happy, which has, from the commencement, been ordained to 
be the catastrophe of the drama. And thus do all things come 
naturally round to the closing scene of Faust's varied existence, 
when, at the moment that he declares himself perfectly happy 
and contented, he sinks down into the grave. .The constant^ 
wish, in every action, to attain some good end, is manifested in 

aiiS his attempt, to raclaioi Jand from oeecm -in -^i^dAr^^aJ; the 
same time that ^^ g'^ ^^^^ Vi^ri -^cM gr^ gTip|^jfj^ nj to settle others 
" ^ haj^ly" tipuu itr" ~ 

The first idea, — that a good man, however perplexed, however 
tempted, however buffeted by the storms and tempests of sin, — j-/ 
is still conscious of the right way, —is, as it seems to me at least,. ^ 



fully and fairly worked out in, and evolved from, the whole poem. 
Among the opponents of this wonderful work, I have often ^ 
heard this idea attacked, and the objection stated as irresistible 
in some such summary way as this, ^^ Is it right, is it justifiable, a 
that a man like Faust should live as he pleases, seducing an 
innocent girl, causing her indirectly to murder her child, and -y^'^ 
afterwards, in the same indirect manner (i. e. through the effects 
of his own criminal conduct) being the means of her death, then 
living in adultery with another's wife, and after tiring of sen- /^ / 
suality, seeking pleasure in dyking and damming; is it right 
that such a man should, without any direct expression of repen* 
tance, be smuggled to heaven by a band of rose-strewing angels, 
simply, as it appears, to verify the Lord's declaration?" To 
all this there is but one reply; and it is this : a man's life is not 
to be judged by. its individual acts, but by the tendency and 
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spirit ofjhe whole ; such^ I conceiv e, is a sufficient answer to all 
such asgei^ions on Femst as I have named ; and by this rule Ike 
success of the playjnust be tried." " ' ' ^ 

T^wrif this drama be understood in its plain literal sense, it 
would be difficult to imagine anything more thoroughly absurd. 
But if it be taken to be, what it really is, an allegory throughout, 
it is sublime in the highest degree. In the First Part we see 
Mephistopheles, the representative of the powers of darkness, 
drowning Faust's higher nature in the vortex of sensuality, but 
yet not completely succeeding : still are there left, in the Satan- 
befooled one, inklings of a higher nature, of a better life : and the 
plot of the First Part well ends as it does, showing to Faust the 
eventual triumph of true religion over the prince of the powers 
of this world. The Second Part opens with a chorus of good 
spirits, pouring the streams of Lethe over the anguished mind 
of the seducer; a pldn mythos of the soothing powers of repen- 
tance, by which sin is washed away and peace is restored to the 
troubled bosom. And thus Faust again stands unhurt by the 
assaults of Satan, still conscious of the right path. We follow 
him through the whirlpool of the masque, through the strange 
absurdities of the ancient Walpurgis Night, in both of which he 
is rather spectator than actor, till we arrive at his second grand 
crime — adultery. And here again the heaven-bom spirit is 
triumphant, and though bent as a bow, still strives, like a bow, 
to stand erect again. The result of this unhallowed union is re- 
presented, through the power of an innate goodness which no crime 
can entirely effiice, as good. Euphorion, that glorious incarnation 
of all the lofty aspirations, all the high thoughts of man, is intro- 
duced to us as the child of that marriage ; and who that beholds 
him in the soul-inspiring language of Goethe — bounding like the 
chamois from rock to rock, and flying from the contamination 
of earth, tiU at last he is reclaimed by his native heavens — can 
resist acknowledging, that even the crime is hallowed by inborn 
religion, that Faust has still been conscious of the right way. 
We may again pass on until we come to the war, which may 
indicate the battle in Fausf s soul between conservatism and 
progression, which is at last decided in favour of the former by 
magical influence (i.e. by influence exercised on the mind 
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rather than the body), in plainer terms, by the magic power of 
faith — ^faith, which in its nature is essentially conservative. When 
Faust, in the fifth act, strives to reclaim land from ocean, we 
may suppose him gradually rising above earth and its so called 
realities, and striving to gain for himself real realities from the 
so called world of dreams; taking a firm station, and making a 
firm resting-place for the sole of his foot, in the wide domains 
of fertile fancy — ^in the kingdoms of the imagination, wherein is 
the spirifs truest home. And lastly, we may consider the grand 
scene that closes Faust's earthly career, as a mighty mythos of 
the last conflict between the powers of darkness and of light, 
wherein the latter are triumphant, wherein the lawless bond is 
torn asunder, wherein the body returns to the dust from whence 
it came, and the spirit is restored to God who gave it. We see 
Mephistopheles (i. e. the sensual part of man), bowed at last into 
subordination to the great plan, and forced into a love, a sensual 
love truly (but from the sensual what but sensuality can come ?), 
forced into a love for the spiritual, and thus producing his own 
defeat, — a great and mighty retribution. 

And then the mystery is solved, Faust is born again, born of 
the spirit into eternal life, he is given over to the nursing of 
those who died at birth, who have had no earthly hopes, no 
earthly fears, no earthly experiences. Out^owing these, as 
being a mightier spirit than they, a band of repentant females 
present him without blemish or spot to the Virgin, to be by her 
presented to the Saviour Son. And then comes the grand moral 
of the whole: that that which passeth away is but a type, while 
the apparently unattainable is the true reality. 

Sublime in its plan and intention, sublimely has this play 
been worked out ; in many parts indeed sub limo : but then its 
author was a man of genius; and who shall set to him his 
bounds? 

There is little that needs any other explanation, but what may, 
upon reference, easily be found : and as Goethe has left his poem 
unannotated, I shall in a great degree follow his example. The 
boy-charioteer in the masque seems to be the wild — unearthly 
genius of true poetry, profuse in airy gifts — the moony figments 
of the fancy, — and^may perhaps be the same as Euphorion. Plutus 
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is, of course, Faust, and Pan the emperor. The financial scene 
is a hit at paper currency, and well managed it is: it shows 
admirably the rottenness of society as manifested in its finance^ 
a rottenness upon which it is in a great measure founded, and 
which will, in its final break-up, drag society down with it into 
the abyss. The fiction of Helen may be well left in its own 
mystery; a strange unreal thing, which seems not be intended 
to be thought of as reality. Who the mothers may be, or what 
Goethe intended to represent by them, it is difficult to imagine* 
They seem to be some mystic Sicilian divinities of whom nothing 
is known ; on their meaning all the commentators differ, and I 
shall, therefore, leave it to each of my readers to put their own 
interpretation on them. " The mothers," says one of them, Dr. 
Lowe, "are the original matter of all that is to be brought 
forth. They live out of time and space, in nothingness, in the 
eternal inane. Vainly do we strive to seek the personality of 
these mothers." Such are the elucidations with which the com- 
mentators have darkened these remarkable beings; oriffinak^ 
indeed^ in more senses than one. Homunculus, the spirit of 
activity, a pure spirit, not as yet embodied, but striving ever to 
be so, seems to have been a favourite in the middle ages. The 
attempt to make a man by mixtures is ridiculed by Goethe, but 
he allows the attempt to succeed, apparently by the interven- 
tion of Mephistopheles. " He is,*' says the critic in the Lit-- 
teratur Blatt^ ** the creature of the power of information, the 
spirit of the dream which overpowers the originator himself, and 
drags him, whether he will or no^ forward with itself." " By this 
Homunculus," continues the critic, "is represented, or personified, 
Faust's imagination fixed upon the classical, by the picture of 
the fair Helena." So much for Homunculus: a parallel may 
perhaps be found in the demon creation of " Frankenstein." 

Much of the ancient Walpurgis Night, like the modem one 
in the First Part, is used by Goethe as a peg on which to hang 
his own opinions on literary and scientific subjects, or as an 
agreeable battle-field with his opponents ; such, for instance, as 
the dispute between the two. philosophers, which is plainly levelled 
against the Ngptunites. Vt^A-c-cu-,^-^! ^ 

All that requires explanation in this classic Walpurgis Nacki 
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is tihe word Cabiri, which will be considerably elucidated by a 
note at the end of this preface, kindly written for me by the 
Rev. J. B. Deane^ M.A., author of the well known work on 
Serpent-worship. The theory which he has offered on the 
subject, seems more worthy of consideration than the complicated 
account given of the Cabin by Faber, who has written two 
volumes upon them. The subject being much beclouded, 
the note is by no means put forth as incontrovertible. If the 
reader disapproves of it, he must form a theory of his own. 

Of the rest of the play there is little that needs explanation. 
The Pater ecstaticus is referred by Lowe to John Roysbroch, 
prior of the cloister of Griinthal, near Brussels, who died 1381 ; 
by Deycks to St. Anthony, a hermit of the Theban desert, and 
founder, together with Paconius, of monkdom, who died 386. 
Paier profundus^ is by Lowe said to be Thomas of Bradwardyne, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who died 1349; by Deycks, Bernard 
de Clairvaux, founder of the Cistercian order, who died 1153. 
Lowe states Pater seraphicus to be John Bonaventura, head of the 
Franciscan order, and cardinal, who died 1274. Deycks calls him 
St. Francis di Assisi, founder of the Franciscan order, who died 
1226. Doctor Marianus is called by Lowe, Marianus Duns 
Scotus^ a Scottish monk and chronicler, born 1028, and who 
went to Germany 1052 ; his chronicle reaches to 1083. Deycks 
says he is John Duns Scotus, a famous scholar, thence called doctor 
subtilisy and a sharp defender of the immaculate conception of 
Mary, whence called Marianus, he died in 1308. The reasons 
for their views are given by each in their respective critiques on 
Faust, to which I beg to refer the reader. Maria Egyptiaca was 
a woman who expiated a short life of sin at Alexandria by forty- 
seven years' penance in the desert: she died 421. Her life is to 
be found in a celebrated collection of legendary saints called 
" Acta Sanctorum." 

I have avoided giving more notes, as the reader can find 
explanations of all he may want explaining in classical dic- 
tionaries, &c.; and to have repeated them would have swelled my 
preface to an unnecessary magnitude. 

I have great pleasure in being, in this place, able to pay my 
debt of gratitude to my father, who has aided me throughout 
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with his kind advice and assistance. At the same time, since his 
want of leisure has precluded him from paying so much attention 
to my work as he or I could have wished, I beg distinctly to 
state that I, and I alone, am answerable for every error con- 
tained in the book, and that my father has nothing to do with 
them. This declaration I have absolutely thought it needful to 
make, lest the burden of my errors should be, most unfairly 
indeed, laid upon his shoulders. I have also to return my 
grateful acknowledgments to the Rev. J. B. Deane, for the kind- 
ness with which he has aided me in throwing light upon the 
mysterious Cabiri ; and to Mr. Beckwith, of Her Majesty's Mint, 
for many and valuable suggestions. 

With respect to the few poems which I have subjoined, I have 
nothing to say except to introduce them to the reader as being 
productions of the two or three last years, and containing, in 
most cases, different expressions of one and the same truth. 
Many of them have appeared before in different periodicals; 
and the kind reception they have met with from many friends, 
has induced me to reprint them now. 

St. John's College, Oxford. 
Oct. 1839. 



NOTE ON THE CABIRI. 

By the Rev. J. B. Deane, M.A. 

The usual derivation of this word from the Hebrew ^")^3K is unsatis- 
£ftctory, if ** The Mighty Ones " be the signification attached to it ; or 
even if, following Parkhurst, we take the 3 as a prefix, and read it, 
« representations of the Mighty Ones ;" for it is evident that whoever 
the Cabiri were, temples were dedicated to them, and worship offered 
under that name at Samothrace and elsewhere : that is to say, temples 
were dedicated to an attribute^ which is contrary to the usual custom 
of antiquity, which never acknowledged a god without a name. 

A god without name was an anomaly in Egypt, even in the days of 
Moses (Exod. iii. 13) ; and the Eumenides hardly form an exception to 
the rule in Greece, since these goddesses collectively had no other name, 
and singly, were never worshipped. That the Cabiri were identical with 
the Abiri of Abury in Wiltshire, is admitted by all competent authorities 
from Cooke to Faber : but the latter discards and disproves the assump- 
tion of the former, that the Cabiri were a Triad. Upon this part of the 
question there is so much uncertainty, arising out of the ignorance of the 
Greeks, some of whom reckon three^ others seven^ and others eight 
Cabiric divinities, that Gothe takes occasion by it, of throwing ridicule 
upon the whole fable. 

The fact is simply this, that the Greeks were utterly ignorant of the 
Cabiric mythology, referring, as it did, to a worship which had become 
per se extinct before the age of authentic history: and the scattered 
fragmentary allusions in Sanchoniathon, in the Orphic Hymns, &c., state 
nothing very distinctly. 

Under these circumstances we are left to conjecture : and modem 
discoveries may help us not a little towards the truth. 

By the diligence and ingenuity of Dr. Stukely, the original form of the 
temple of Abury has been determined to have been that of a serpent pass' 
ing through a circle: or a circle, from which issued two serpentine avenues, 
one of them terminating in an oval, which was the serpenfs head. This 



XX NOTE ON THE CABIRI. 

was a temple of the Abiri. Who were they? The plural form of the? 
word pomts out a plurality of gods, whose names are to be found in the 
remaining syllables Abir. Admitting the Ophite theory of Bryant and 
Faber, Abir was the name of the united gods a b, and u r : i.e. the 
Serpent and the Sun* The figure of the temple, which we may suppose 
was the heirogram of its god, corroborates this conjecture. 

The Cabiriy then, if identical with the Abiri, were the Sun and the 
Serpent. And the difficulty arising from the prefix C may be met by 
supposing with Bryant,* that Ca is to be interpreted domus or templum. 
Cabiriy upon this supposition, would be " The Temple of the Solar Ser- 
pent;** or " The Temple of the Sun and Serpent** 

Ca, or Oa *^ domus " is, according to Bryant, a common prefix, and 
he instances ChsBops, (^Ca-Ops), Ga-Gamel, &c., the second of which 
words is similarly interpreted by Plutarch. 

The tradition preserved by Strabo, that the Cabiri came from Colchis^ 
is a further argument in favour of their identity with the Abiri. For 
the Dragon of Colchis was neither more nor less than a Dracontium, or 
temple of the same order as that of Abury or Camac. 

To this we may add the fact, that all the gods to whom the Greeks 
have ascribed the Samothracian temples, were symbolised by a serpent. 

The Encyclopcedia Metropolitans, under the article <* Serpent Wor^ 
ship,** has a compendious statement of the Ophite theory as now 
conunonly received : to which the reader of this note is referred for 
further information. 



* Analysis, i. 122. 
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FAUST. 



PART IL 



ACT I.— Scene 1. 



A beautiful landscape — Faust bedded upon a flowery grasS'plot, tired, 

restless, striving to sleep, 

TWILIGHT. 

A band of Spirits, beautiful little creatures, hover around. 

Ariel (sings, accompanied by JEoUan kttrps). 

When the vernal shower of blossoms 
Over all things hovering sinks ; 
When the meadow's verdant blessing 
Shines on all the sons of earth ; 
Little elfins' spiritgreatness 
Hastens where it can assist; 
Whether holy, whether evil, 
Him they mourn whom grief afflicts. 

You who around this head in airy circles hover 

Show yourselves here, as noble elfs should do ; 

Within this breast the angry strife assuage, 

The glowing arrows of reproach withdraw 

And free his bosom from experienced pain. 

Four are the pauses in the night's dark course^ 

Now fill them gently up without delay ; 

First place his head upon this pillow cool, 

Then bathe him well in dew from Lethe's stream :~ 

Soon shall his cramp-benumbed limbs be healed 

If he await in strengthening sleep the day. 

Perform the noblest elfin duty 

Restore him to the holy light. 



-•» 
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Chorus {at first singly, then by couples and more, alternating and 

together.) 

O'er this spot all grass-environed 
When the genial breezes creep, 
Cloudy veils and balmy odours 
Twilight spreads upon the plain. 
Whisper sweet and gentle pleaHires, 
Rock his heart in baby rest, 
And before the tired one's vision 
Open wide the gates of day. 

Night already is descending. 
Stars course stars, a hallowed throng ; 
Mighty lights and little sparklings 
Glitter near and shine afar. 
Mirrored in the lake they glitter ; 
High in the clear night they shine : 
Sealing bliss of deepest slumber 
Rules the moon's full majesty. 

Lo I the Hours are now extinguishedi — 
Pain and Pleasure disappear. 
Feel the promise I thou It be healed, — 
Trust the new day's coming look. 
Vales are verdant, hills are swelling 
Hedged around with shady rest ; 
And in bending silvery billows 
Towards the harvest waves the seed. 

Wish on wishes to accomplish, '^ 
Look towards the glittering there ; 
Flimsy are the bands that hold thee, 
Cast off sleep — 'tis but a shell. 
Hesitate not, but be daring 
When the people fluctuate ; — 
All the noble soul performeth, 
Comprehends and quickly acts. 



(An exceeding great noise announces the approach of the Sun). 



\ 
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ArieU Hearken ! hark ! the horal tempest ! 
Sounding, for a spirit's hearing 
Bom already is the day. 
Rattling creak the rocky portals, 
Clattering roll the wheels of Phoehus, 
What a din the light is bringing, 
How it clarions, how it trumpets, 
Eyes are dazzled, ears astonished, 
Hear not what may not be heard ! 
Slip into your flowery petals. 
Deeper, deeper, to dwell silent, 
In the rock, beneath the leaves — 
Hear it not, 'twill deafen you. 

Faust, Fresh and living beat the pulses of life mildly to greet the 
SBtherial dawn. Thou, O Earth, wert this night constant, and now, 
newly refreshed, breathest at my feet : already beginnest thou to sur- 
round me with thy pleasures, already movest and excitest a mighty reso- 
lution ever to press on to the heights of Being. The world now ex- 
pands to the glimmering of dawn, the forest resounds with many- voiced 
life, within — without the valley the mist-streaks are poured, yet the 
brightness of heaven sinks itself into the depths, and twigs and branches 
have sprouted refreshed out of the hrapoury glen,, immersed in which 
they slept. Colour, also, upon colour gradually clears itself out of the 
depths where flowers and leaves drip with trembling pearls : — around me 
lies a Paradise. 

Gaze above ! The giant mountain-peaks are already announcing the 
most solemn hour. The eternal light, that later comes down to t^, they 
can early enjoy. Now upon the green Alpine meadows new sheen and 
brilliancy is poured, which, step by step, descends on us :--^now it ap- 
proaches ; and, alas ! already blinded, I must needs turn away, my 
mortal eyes aching with excess of light. 

Thus is it when a longing hope, which trustfully has striven after the 
highest wish, finds the doors of fulfilment wide open : but if out of the 
eternal depths breaks forth an over-measure of flame, we stand aghast 
When we would kindle the torch of life, a fire-sea, and what a fire ! 
environs us ! — Is it love ? Is it hate ? that glowing winds itself round 
us, fearfully alternating with pain and gladness, so that we again look 
down to earth to conceal ourselves in the most youth-like veil. 

So then let the sun remain behind me, while I gaze with ever- 
increasing rapture on this cataract roaring through the rocky clefts. 
From fair to fall, pouring itself in a thousand and still a thousand 
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streams, it plunges, scattering foam on foam high in the air. But how 
lovely budding from out the storm doth the changing continuity of the 
variegated bow vault itself, now clearly outlined, now flowing away into 
air, spreading cool showers around. This mirrors human striving. Look 
on this, and thou wilt comprehend the other better. In the coloured 
reflection we have life. 



Scene II. 

« 

Imperial Palace, — Hall of the Throne, — Trumpets. 

Enter several magnificently arrayed Courtiers, — The Emperor goes up to 

the throne ; on his right the Astrologer, 

Emperor, Trusty and well-beloved, from far and near assembled, I 
greet you. I see the wise one at my side, but where is the fool? 

Page, He fell down on the step just behind the train of your robe. 
The lump of fat was carried out: whether dead or drunk, nobody 
knows. 

Second Page. And, lo I another with wonderful rapidity immediately 
presses forward to take his place ; splendidly yet fantastically attired, so 
as to astonish all : the guards outside crossed their halberts before him, 
yet here he is — the bold fool. 

Mephistopheles (kneeling before the throne). 

What is cursed, yet always welcome ? 
Always scouted, yet desired? 
What is always well protected ? 
What derided and abused ? 
Whom dar st not to call before thee ? 
Whom do all love named to hear ? 
What now to thy throne approaches ? 
What has banned itself away ? 

Emperor. You may spare your words now. Here is no place for 
riddles, they are these gentlemen's business. I shall be, however, glad 
to hear your solution of it. My old fool is gone, I fear me, a long way 
off; do thou therefore take his place, and come to my side. 



Mephistopheles ascends and places himself at his left* 

Murmur of the Crowd, A new fool — to our new pain ; — ^^where is he 
from ? — ^how came he in ? — The old one fell — he squandered well ; — he 
was a tub, — this is a lathe. 

Emperor. Welcome then from far and near, trusty and weil-beloved ; 
you are met together under a lucky star, for health and weal are written 
for us above : but tell me, why now-a-days when we have freed our- 
selves from care, have given ourselves up to masquerading, and only 
desired to be merry, — why we should trouble ourselves with consulta- 
tions? Well — if you think affairs would not go on without them, — ^be 
it so — ^let it be done. '** . ' 

Chancellor* The highest virtue, halo-like, surrounds our emperor's 
head, which he alone may lawfully exercise — justice, which all men love, 
all require, all wish, and all unwillingly miss, — this he has it in his — 
power to award to his people. Yet, alas ! of what use is understanding 
to the mind, goodness to the heart, or willingness to the hand, when 
every thing in the state is feverishly raging, and evil is ever hatching 
evil? To one, who from this lofty place looks down upon the wide 
empire, it appears a heavy dream, where deformity has dominion over 
deformity, where lawlessness lawfully prevails, and a world uf errors 
unfolds itself. 

One man steals flocks, another women ; another the cup, the cross, 
and the candlesticks from the altar, and boasts of it for many a year 
with a whole skin and uninjured body. Accusers press into the hall, 
the judge sits in splendour on his loflby cushion, whilst in angry swelling 
the growing crowd of uproar billows. He who rests upon the most 
wicked accomplices, may boast of shame and crime, while '* Guilty" is 
the verdict when innocence alone defends itself. Thus will the world 
tear itself in pieces, and annihilate all that is proper! How then 
shall the faculty which can alone lead us to justice, develope itself? Even 
a well-disposed man at last succumbs to the flatterer and the briber : a 
judge who has no power to punish at last allies himself to the criminal. 
I have painted blackly, yet gladly would I draw a thick crape before my 
picture. (Pause). Resolutions must be taken. When all are injuring, 
and ail suffering, majesty itself will at last become a prey. 

Commander-in-Chief How it rages in these wild days I Every one 
strikes, and is struck ; but all are deaf to the word, of command. The 
burgher, behind his walls, the knight, in his mountain nest, have con- 



spired to stand out against us, and hold their powers firm. The hired 
soldier hecomes impatient for his pay and if we owed him nothing 
would he off for good. Whoever forhids what all desire, disturbs a 
wasp's nest ; while the kingdom they should protect is plundered and 
desolated. Their raginjs and furious doings are permitted : half the 
earth is already squandered away : there are, indeed, kings ahroad, yet 
no one thinks that it in any way concerns him. 

Treasurer. Who will hoast of allies ? — the suhsidies promised us, like 
water in conduit pipes, are cut off. To whom, sire, in your wide do- 
mains has possession fallen ? Wherever we go a new one keeps house ; 
and hCf forsooth, will live independently : we must look -quietly on. We 
have given away so many rights, that no right upon any thing remains for 
ourselves. Now-a-days, too, there is no reliance to he placed on par- 
ties, as they call them ; thei/ may blame or praise — their love and hate 
have become indifferent.' The Ghibellines, like the Guelfs, have retired 
to rest themselves. Who will now aid his neighbour ? — every one has 
enough to do for himself. The gold-gates are barred; every body 
scratches, and scrapes, and collects together, and our chests reinain — 
empty. 

Lord Steward, What misery must I, too, endure I every day we wish 
to save, and every day we spend more, and my troubles renew them- 
selves daily. The cooks take care to want for nothing : wild boars, 
stags, hares, deer, turkies, fowls, geese and ducks — dues, sure rents — 
^these all come in pretty regularly. Yet, after all, there is no wine. If 
formerly cask on cask of the best seasons and situations were piled up 
in the cellar, now the never-ceasing swilling of the noble lords swallows 
all up to the last drop. Even the town council must retail its stock ; 
people snatch at goblets and cups, and the feasters lie under the table. 
Now I am to pay and reward all ; the Jew will not spare me. He pro- 
cures anticipations, which are consumed year by year before-hand. 
The swine do not fatten, even the pillow of the bed is pawned, and 
bread eaten in advance comes upon the table. 

Emperor {after swne reflection to MepMstophiles), 
Say, dost thou, fool, not know of some trouble ? 

Mephistophelean I, noways I To look round on the pomp, on you 
and yours I Is confidence wanting where majesty unsparingly com- 
mands ? Where ready power overthrows hostility — where a good will, 



powerful through understanding, is at hand ? Where such stars shine^ 
what could join together for misfortune and darkness ? 

Murmur. That is a rogue — plays well his part : he works by lies, so 
long as they act. I know now what — there lies behind : and what is't 
more ?~a project then, 

Mephiatopheles. Where on earth is there not some want ? One wants 
this, another that ; but here gold is needed. That cannot be picked up 
from the floor, indeed ; yet even that which lies the deepest wisdom 
knows t6 procure. In mountain-veins, and in wall^foundations, gold, 
both coined and uncoined, is to be found ; and if you ask me who can 
bring it to light ? — the natural and spiritual power of endowed man. 

Chancellor, Nature and Spirit I — that's not the way to talk to 
Christians. For this we burn Atheists ; because such discourses are 
highly dangerous. Nature is Sin; spirit is Devil; and between them 
they foster Doubt, their mis-shapen hermaphrodite child. This is not 
our way. In our emperor's ancient lands only two races have arisen 
who worthily support his throne : these are the clergy and the knights ; 
these stand against every storm, and take church and state as their 
reward : an opposition of reprobate men developes itself to the popular 
mind: they are the heretics and the wizards who destroy town and 
country. Such men you are now about to smuggle into this high 
circle with bold jokes : you cling to depraved hearts, — they are nearly 
related to the fool. 

Mephistopheles, In this I recognise the learned man : what you do 
not touch, stands miles away from you ; what you do not grasp, that 
you entirely miss ; what you do not reckon you believe untrue ; what 
you do not weigh has for you no weight ; what you do not coin you 
think of no value. 

Emperor, All this does not alleviate our needs ; — what are you at 
with your Lent sermon ? I am tired of the eternal how and when ? — 
we want money ; — well — do you get it for us. ^ f ^ ^ l ^ 

Mephistophelee, I will get as much as you want, and even more. 

Easy is it, indeed ; yet is the easy difficult. It is already there ; yet 

how to get at it ? — that is the skill : who knows how to do it ? Just 

.consider now, in those times of terror, when floods of men swamped 

countries and nations, how each one, however much it afflicted him^ 



^ 
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bid here and there all he held the dearest. So was it formerly in the 
times of the mighty Romans, and so on till yesterday ; yea, even till 
to-day. All this lies buried in the ground : that is the £mperor*s— he 
shall have it. 

Treaxarer, Not so badly said for a fool ! That is indeed our ancient 
emperor*s right. 

Chancellor. Satan is laying golden snares for you ; — all is not right 
here. 

Lord Steward, If he only brings welcome gifts to us at court, I don't 
mind a little wrong. 

Commander-in-Chief. The fool is clever, and promises what serves 
all ; the soldier won't ask whence it comes. 

Mephistopheles. If you believe yourselves deceived by me, here stands 
a man — here, ask the astrologer. In circle around circle, he knows 
both hour and house : tell us, then, how look the heavens ? 

Murmur. They are two rogues— one knows the other : phantast and 
fool, — so near the throne ! 'Tis an oft-sung and ancient song — While 
e fool nromots. the wise one sneaks. 



the fool prompts, the wise one speaks. 



Astrologer (speaks, Mephistopheles prompts). 

The sun itself is pure gold. Mercury the messenger serves for favour 
and pay, the Lady Venus has bewitched you all, early and late she 
looks lovingly on you. The chaste moon has fantastic whims : though 
-Mars strike not, yet his power threatens you, and Jupiter still remains 
the fairest star. Saturn is great, though to the eye distant and small ; 
as metal we honour him not much ; little is he in value, though heavy in 
weight. Yes ! if the moon join properly with the sun, gold with silver^ 
then will there be a cheerful world ; the rest is readily obtained — palatfes, 
gardens, bosoms, red cheeks. The learned man, who can do what none 
of us can, will perform all. 

Murmur, What's that to us ? A thrice-told tale : calendery — and 
chemistry — I've heard it oft — and falsely hoped : and if it come — 'tis 
but a show. 

Mephistopheles, There stand they round astounded, and give no cre- 
dence to the high discovery : one fables of kobolds, another of the 



black dog : "what consequence is it if one witticizes, and another com- 
plains of witchery, if nevertheless his foot once is tickled,t if his sure 
step fails ? t AH of you feel the secret working of ever-swaying nature, 
and out of the lowest realms the living trace t presses upward. If there 
are cramps in all the limbs,t if you feel awe-stricken in a place,t ina- 
mediately resolutely dig and hack : there lies the musician,! there the 
treasure. 

Murmur. It lies in my foot, like a leaden weight ; I have cramp in 
my arms, that is gout : I have itchings in my great toe, my whole back 
aches ; according to such signs, here is the richest treasure-house. 

Emperor. Only be quick, thou wilt not again escape ; prove thy frothy 
lies, and immediately show us the noble spots. I will lay down sword 
and sceptre, and will with mine own high hands, if thou dost not lie, 
finish the work : if thou dost — send thee to hell. 

Mephistopheles. The way there I can perhaps find, yet can I not 
sufficiently tell you what lies waiting every where unowned. The 
countryman ploughing the furrow throws up a pot of gold with the 
clod : another. hopes to get saltpetre from a clay wall, and finds, fright- 
ened, yet glad,, gold rouleaus in his poverty-stricken hand. What vaults 
are there to blow up I in what clefts and passages must he who is aware 
of a treasure, press to the neighbourhood of the world below. In dis- 
tant well-concealed cellars he sees rows of golden goblets, dishes, and 
plates, set up for him. Ruby cups are there ; and if he want to use 
them, ancient moisture lies near : yet, if you will trus^ him who knows, 
the wood of the casks has long rotted, and the tartar has made a cask 
for the wine. Not only gold and jewels, but the essences of the noblest 
wines veil themselves with night and horror. Here seeks the sage 
unweariedly : it is folly to recognise them by day : at night mysteries 
are at home. 

Emperor, Those I leave to thee. What can that which is dark profit ? 
if any thin^ is valuable it must come to light. Who can know the 
rogue in deep night ? Then all cows are black, all cats grey. Draw 
your plough, and plough to light the pots of heavy gold. 

Mephistopheles, Take spade and hoe, dig thyself, this peasant-labour 
will make thee great ; and a herd of golden calves will be torn up from 

t All the passages marked (t) contain allusions to the technicalities of treasure- 
digging. 
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the soil. Then without delay, gladly canst thou adorn Ihyself, and 
wilt adorn thy mistress, — a glittering, coloured and shining stone adorns 
beauty as well as majesty. 

Emperor, Quick, quick ; how long will you delay ? 

Astrologer (as be/ore). 

Sire, moderate such pressing eagerness ! Let the beauteous, joyous 
play first pass by : a distracted mind will not lead us to the goal. We 
must first reconcile ourselves into composure, and deserve that which is 
below through that which is above. He who wants good, let him be 
good first ; he who wants joy, let him calm his blood ; he who wants 
wine, let him press ripe grapes ; he who wants wonders, let him 
strengthen his faith. 

Emperor. So then let the time be spent in enjoyment, and, much- 
desired. Ash- Wednesday will arrive : meantime, whatever haps, let us 
the more merrily solemnise the joyous carnival. [^Trumpets, exeunt. 

Mephistopheles, It never occurs to the fools how merit and fortune 
are chained together : if they had the stone of the philosopher, they 
would not have the philosopher for the stone. 



/. 



(^A spacious apartment, with side-chambers, adorned and prepared for 

a masquerade.) 

Herald, Think not that you are in the German domains of devil's 
fool's, and dead men's dances; — a cheerful feast awaits you. His 
Majesty, in his Italian campaigns, has, in order to profit himself and 
please you, passed over the lofty Alps, and won for himself a cheerful 
kingdom. The Emperor first begged the right to his power at the 
sacred feet ; and when he went to fetch the crown for himself ^ brought 
back also the cap for us. Now are we all born anew ; every man of the 
world pulls it comfortably over his head and ears ; it likens him to mad 
fools, and he is wise under it how he can. I see already how they mass 
themselves — ^how wavering they separate, and friendly pair off: band closes 
thickly with band. In and out unwearied ! The world, with her hun- 
dred thousand follies, remains still as before — a single great fool. 

Garden-Girls (sing accompanied by mandolins), 

'Tis to win your approbation 

We have tricked ourselves to-night : 
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Young Florentine girls, we follow 
The splendour of the Grerman court. 
In our dark-brown locks we carry 
Many a flowery ornament : 
Silken threads and silken tassels, 
. :^; In its place each plays its part. 
For we think it is a merit, 
Praiseworthy and very right, 
That our flowers with art should glitter, 
Blooming sweetly all the year. 
Every sort of coloured cuttings 
Are in order fair arranged, 
Though each separate slip you scoff at, 
All together must attract. 
Neat and fair we are to look on. 
Garden-girls, and polished too, 
For the natural in women 
Is related near to art. 

Herald, Let us see the well-filled baskets, 
On your heads so lofty carried. 
On your arms themselves displaying ; 
Every one choose what he pleases ! 
Hasten, that in walks and foliage 
Gardens to the sight may open ; 
Worthy are they to encircle 
Both your goods and you, the sellers. 

Garden-Girls, In this bright place make you^ offers, 

Do not higgle-haggle here. 
But with words, short, intellectual, 
What he has let each one know. 

Olive-branih (with fruit) . 

No flower-blossoms do I envy, 
And I hate all sorts of quarrel. 
For my nature loves them not. 
Yes ! I am the country's marrow. 
And (to pledge that still more surely) 

Sign of peace to every land. 
Now I hope 'twill be my fortune 
On some fair one's head to glitter. 



/ 



/ 
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Golden Wheat-garland, 

Gifts of Ceres to adorn you 
Sweet and fair before you stand : 
Now, let that which is most useful 
Be your brightest ornament. 

Fancy 'Wreath. 

Varied gaudy flowers like mallows, — 
Wondrous flowerage sprung from moss,- 
This is not the wont of Nature, 
But the fashion wills it so. 

Fancy nosegay. 

To declare to you my titles 
Theophrastus would not venture ; 
Yet I hope I may please some one, 
Though perhaps not every lady. 
To whom now myself I oflFer, 
If she'll bind me in her tresses, — 
If with speedy resolution 
She'll admit me to her bosom. 

Invitatimi, 

Now may sweet and varied fancies, 
As the fashion bids them, blossom, — 
May strange wonders (as ne*er nature 
Showed herself) be now unfolded ; 
Stems all green, and bells all golden 
Look from out the well-filled tresses ! 
Yet we — 



Rosebuds 
hidden hold ourselves, — 



Happy he who finds us fresh : 
When summer's glance itself announces. 
Rosebuds then themselves enkindle. 
Who can spare such joy — such beauty ? 
First the promise — then performance 
Rule supreme in Flora's kingdoms. 
Over sight and thought and heart. 
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(The garden-girU arrange their wares under the green leafy walks,) 

Gardener {song, accompanied by theorbes). 

See the flowers gently budding, 
^ With their charms your heads adorning : — 
Fruits will never lead you straying ; 
Each one tasting may enjoy them. 

See how cherries, plums and peaches 
To you their dusk faces offer : 
Buy ! the eye decideth badly 
When opposed to tongue and palate. 

Come and eat of fruits the ripest. 
Come and eat with taste and pleasure : 
You may poetise on roses, 
But for apples you must bite them. 

Let us, pray you, let us join you 
In your rich and youthful bloom. 
Whilst a store on high we pile you 
Of our ripe fruit, neighbourly. 

* Midst the sweet and pleasant windings, 
In the leaf-adorn*d alcoves, 
Every thing you can discover — 
Leaves and blossoms, flowers and fruit. 

(Amidst alternate song, accompanied by guitars and theorbes, both 
bands proceed to arrange their goods in terraces for sale. 

Mother and Daughter, 

Mother, Maid, when first thou saw'st the light, 
With little cap I dressed thee : 
Then thy face so lovely was. 
And thy frame so tender. 
Then I thought of thee as spouse 
To the richest youth betrothed. 
Thought of thee as wife then. 

Now, alas ! full many a year 
Useless has flown o'er thee ; 
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And the varied suitor throng 
Quickly has passed by thee. 
Lightly didst thou dance with one, 
Gav*st another a still touch 
With thine elbows slily. 

All the flutes we thought of were 

Vainly celebrated ; 

Forfeit games and blind man's buff* — 

None would catch a lover. 

Many a fool is loose to-day : 

Open, dearest, spread fhine arms, 

Some one may be netted. 

(Girls, playfellows, y(mng and beautiful, thrtmg together, — their con. 

fidential gossip becomes loud,) 

(Fishermen and Birdcatchers with nets, fishing-lines, limed twigs, and 
other tackle, enter and mingle with the pretty girls. Alternate 
attempts to win, catch, escape, and hold fast, give opportunities to 
most agreeable dialogues.) ^ 

Woodcutters (enter roughly and rudely). 

Room ! room ! make room here I 

Room ! room we want here. 

We fell the tall trees 

Which crashing fall down, 

And when we bear them 

Roughly we jostle. 

To our praise do ye 

Set forth this clearly, 

That, if the rough ones 

Had not existence, 

How would the fine ones 

Ever be found here. 

Proud as they are now. 

Of this be full certain, 

You would be freezing 

Were we not sweating. 

* Having been unable to find the game exactly meant in the German by " Dritter 
Mann" literally " third man/' I have rendered it, hap-hazard, (being of no great 
consequence) " Blind man's bufif." 
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Punch (claumishf almost silly), 

You are the blockheads 

Bom with your backs bent ; 

We are the prudent 

Who ne'er were burdened. 

For our jackets, 

Our caps and our patches, 

Are easy to carry. 

And, always idle, 

Still 'tis our pleasure, 

With feet clothed in slippers 

To run through the market. 

And midst the people 

Open mouthed standing 

Crow at each other. 

After such crowings, 

Through crowds and throngings 

Like the eel gliding, 

Together to frolick. 

United to riot. 

Whether you praise us. 

Whether you blame us. 

We nothing heed it. 

Parasites (coaxing, toistfully). 

You gallant porters 
And your brave kinsmen 
The charcoal burners, — 
You are our people ; 
For all sorts of bowing. 
Affirmative nodding. 
Long-winded phrases, 
And double blowing 
Warming or cooling 
As each one feels it. 
What can it profit ? 
If, a great wonder, 
Down from the heavens 
The fire descended. 
Were there not faggots. 
Cart-loads of coals, too. 



\ 
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To fan into glowing 

The hearth and the furnace ? 

There's roasting and hoiling, 

There cooking and buhbling, 

And the true eater, 

The right good plate-licker — 

He smells the roast meat. 

Fish he forebodes, too ; 

These make him bold at 

The patron's table. 

Drunkard (half seas over). 

Every thing to-day shall please me 
For I feel so frank and free. 
Cheerful songs and freshening breezes 
I myself have just brought in. 
Therefore drink 1 1 Drink ye I Drink ye I 
Clash your glasses ! Clink ye I Clink ye I 
You behind there, come out here ! 
Now, I think that's nicely done. 

If my wife behind me screaming 
Scoffed at this bright coloured coat, 
And howe'er myself I prided. 
Called me only a masqued block, 
Still I'd drink on. Drink ye I Drink ye ! 
Clash your glasses ! Clink ye I Clink ye I 
Clash your glasses, you masqued blocks. 
If they clink well, all is done. 

Say not I am gone astraying, 

I am where it pleases me : 

If host and hostess won't give credit 

Then the bar-maid must at last. 

Still ril drink on. Drink ye I Drink ye ? 

Drink, my comrades ! Clink ye I Clink ye I 

Each to t'other, so go on : — 

Now, I think that's nicely done. 

How and where I am contented. 
May I, may I always be. 



-1 
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} ^'' 
Let me lie here, where I'm lyingf 

For no longer can I stand. 

Chorus, Brothers all, come> drink ye ! Drink ye ! 

Toast again, friends ! Clink ye I Clink ye ! 
Firmly sit on bench and chair, 
He that &lls — his work is done.^ — 

Herald {anwmnoes different poets, poets of naturey court and chivalry 
singers, tender as well as enthusiastic. In the crowd of competitors 
of every kind, no one lets the other come to speech. One sneaks hy 
with a few words). 

Satirist. Do you know what would please me 
The poet, most of all things ? 
Could I only sing and utter 
What nobody would hear me. 

{The night and sepulchre-poets send apologies^ inasmuch as they are 
occupied in an interesting conversation with a fresh arisen vampire, 
from which a new kind of poetry may perhaps he developed: the 
Herald is compelled to admit their excuse^ and meanwhile calls on the 
Crreek mythology, which, though in modem masks,, loses neither eha* 
raeter nor charms). 

The Graces. 

Jglaia. We with grace adorn your manners, 
In your gifts that grace exhibit. 

Hegemone. Show that grace in your receiving. 

Pleasure crowns the wish accomplished. 

Euphrosyne. In the bounds of these still evenings. 
Truly graceful be your thanking. 

The Fates. 

Atropos. Me, of all the Fates the eldest, 
Here to spin they have invited : 
There is room for deep reflection 
In these threads of life so tender. 
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That it might be soft and pliant, 
Sorted I of flax the finest : 
That it might be smooth and even 
Will the cunning finger settle. 

If you would in joy and dancings 
Show yourselves too madly joyful, 
Think upon this thread's thin limits ; 
Then, beware ! It may be broken. 

Clotho, Know, that during these last ages 
It is mine the shears to bear, 
Since the conduct and proceeding 
Of the old one did not please. 

For of spinnings the most useless 
Kept she most in light and day ; 
And the thread of noblest promise 
Cutting dashed she to the grave. 

I, too, in my youthful practice 
Made a slip a hundred times : 
Now to keep myself in order, 
In the sheath the shears I place. 

Gladly therefore am I bridled, 
Friendly on this place I look : 
In these free and joyful seasons 
Riot ever on and on. 

Lachesis, To me, alone with reason gifted. 
Keeping order was assigned. 
I, though I am always lively, 
Never have too hasty been. 

Threads are coming, threads are reel^^ 
Each one in its path I guide. 
None I suffer to pass over. 
All must in the circle join. 

Should I be but once mistaken, 
I should tremble for the world ; 
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Hours are counted, years are measured. 
And tbe hank the weaver takes. 

Herald. You would not know these who are now approaching, 
If you were e'er so learned in ancient writings : 
To look on those who plan so much of evil, 
Most welcome of all guests you sure would call them* 

They are the furies, (no one would believe us). 
Pretty, well-shaped, and young in years, and friendly ; 
Be friends with them, and you will soon discover 
How very serpent-like such doves can injure. 

They are malicious, yet in this, the season 
When every fool is boasting of his failings, 
They also do not want the fame of angels, ^ 
But call themselves the plagues of town and country. 

Aleeto. What help for you, for you will surely tnist us, 

For we are young, and fair, and flattering kittens ; 
If any 'mongst you ladies have a sweetheart, 
We will so long persuade him, so long coax him, 

Until we dare, with face to face, to tell him, 
That she he loves on this or that is winking. 
That she is dull in head, and lame and crooked, 
And, if to him betrothed, is good for nothing. 

We also know how to torment the lady. 
And say, some weeks ago, her love had spoken 
Contemptuously of her to one more favoured; 
And still, though reconciled, a grudge remaineth. 

Megara, That*s but a joke ! for if they Ve once united, 
I. take it up, and always in all cases, 
Their greatest joy through their caprice can poison. 
Unequal 's man, unequal are the hours ; 

And no one ever grasped the wished-for firmly, 
But that he foolish longed for something better. 
From that the highest joy of which he wearied — 
He flies the sun, and longs the frost to kindle. 
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With all these things, I know the way to manage, 
And here I hring Asmodeus, the faithful, 
Unlucky things to strew in the right season, 
And so destroy the human race hy couples. 

Tisiphane. 'Stead evil tongues, I mix and sharpen, 
Poison — daggers — ^for the traitor ; 
Lov'st thou others ? — sooner — later. 
Will destruction sure transfix thee. 

All the sweetest of the moment 
Must he turned to gall and poison ; 
Here's no haggling — ^here no dealing, — 
As he sinned, so must he pay it. 



/ 



Let none here speak of forgiveness. 

To the rocks I will complain me ; / 

Hark ! the echo answers, Vengeance ! 

He who changes, — ^he must perish. 

/ 

Herald, I pray you, ijiiove a little to the hack-ground. 
For what is boming is not of your kidney ; 
You see that mountain there, that presses on, 
With coloured tapestries are his sides adomed|^ 
A head with serpent-trunk, and teeth gigantic,-^ 
Mysterioi^ 'tis, yet I've the key to solve it. 
A tender lady sits upon his neck. 
And guides him onward with a heauteous staff; ' 
Another stands ahove suhlimely grand. 
And throws a light that dazzles all too much : 
Beside her go in chains two nohle ladies. 
The one is sad, the other glad to look on ; 
This would he free, that is, and feels it, too ; 
Let each one who she is declare* 

Fear. Vapoury torches, lamps, and tapers. 
Through the feast perturbed gleam ; 
'Midst all these deceitful faces 
Fetters keep me fast, alas ! 

Hence, away, unhallowed laughers ! 
I suspect that faithless sneer. 



y 



^ 
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Every one of my opponents 
Presses on me hard to-night- 
Here a friend a foe hecometh^ 
Now I recognise his mask ; 
That one there desired to slay me, 
Now, detected, creeps away* 

Willingly in each direction 
Would I to the world escape, 
Yet from yonder threats destruction, 
Holding me 'twixt fear and night. 

Hope. Hail I all hail ! heloved sisters \ 
Though to-day and yesterday ye 
Have been pleased in masquerading, 
Yet I've heard from all for certain. 
That ye will unmask to-morrow. 
And though we, by light of torches. 
Are not very well contented, 
In the cheerful day we shall be 
Ever as it best delights us ; 
Now alone, and now attended, 
Free through beauteous lands to wander. 
Rest and act as wills our pleasure ; 
And in life, by cares unruffled, 
Ne'er to fail, and still strive onward : 
ComfortfuU as guests who 're welcome 
We step in to every place : 
That which best is, we may surely. 
Somewhere, surely, we may iSnd. 

Prudence, Two the worst of man's opponents, 
Hope and fear, together fettered. 
Keep I from the thronging people :— 
Room liiere, room ! You're saved from danger I 

Look ye, how this live Colossus, 
Tower-laden, I am bringing ; 
And he unfatigued is walking 
Step by step on paths of steepness. 
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See, upon the lofty turret, 
That fair goddess, with her rapid 
And extended wings, for favour 
Turn herself to every comer. 

Round she casts a light and glory 
On all sides about you shining : 
Victory 's her appellation, — 
Goddess she of every action. 

ZoilO'Thersites.* 

Bah I bah I I*m just in time arrived. 

I call you altogether bad. 

Yet what I chose out for my goal 

Is she above — Victoria ; 

With that white pair of wings of her's 

She thinks that she an eagle is, 

And wheresoe'er she turn herself. 

Nations and lands to her belong. 

Wherever ought of great I hear, • 

It puts me in a mighty rage. 

When high is low, and low is high. 

And crooked is straight, and straight is crooked, 

That — only that, can please me well-^ 

So will I all things here on earth. 

Herald. So then may this good staff's hard blow 

Catch thee with haste, thou ragged hound- 
There, bend and crouch thyself at once : 
See how the double dwarfish shape 
In a foul lump itself hath rolled ; 
Yet wonder I to an egg it turns, 
Which pufis itself, and bursts in twain. 
Now from it falls a birth of twins. 
The adder and the hideous bat : 
The one creeps onward in the dust, 
The other, black, the ceiling seeks : 
They hasten both outside to join ; — 
I would not gladly be the third. 



* From Zoilus and Thersites, the well-known Homeric character. Zoilus being 
the name of a snarling critic. Vide " Lempriere's Bibliotheca Classica." 
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Murmwt. Quick I tHey're dandng there behind — 
No ! I wish I were away. 
Feel'st thou how the spectral band 
Flits around us eyery where ? 
Now it rustles o'er my head — 
Now I feel it at my feet ^— 
None of us is injured yet> — 
But we all are terrified. 
Quite disturbed is all the fun ; 
That is what the brutes desired. 

Herald, Since I haye, in masqueradings, 
Taken up the herald's duties, 
Carefully I guard the portals. 
In this pleasant place that nothing 
Which can injure should approach you, 
Nothing yield, and nothing tumble : 
Yet I fear that through the windows 
Airy spectres in are gliding ; 
And from ghosts, and tricks of magic, 
I know not how I can protect you. 
The dwarf hath made himself suspicious I 
See I behind there, how they're streaming I 
The hidden meaning of the figures 
To unfold, my duty bids me ; 
But what I, too, comprehend not, 
I to you cannot discover, 
All of you assist to teach me I 
See there through the people rushing. 
Drawn by four,* a glittering chariot 
Through them all is swiftly carried : 
Yet the throng it doth not sever ; 
Nowhere see I a confusion : 
Bright it glitters in the distance ; — 
Varied wandering stars are shining, 
As if cast from magic lanterns : 
On it snorts with stormy force — 
Room there I room I I shudder — 



* German " Viergespann/' a team, or yoke of four. I had translated it '' Drawn 
by four steeds/' but found out by the context that the steeds were dragons. 
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Bey (charioteer)* 



Hold! 



Stay yottr rapid wings, ye coursers, 
Feel again your wonted bridles, 
Yourselves restrain, as I restrain you, 
On again, when I inspire you I 
Let us not these scenes dishonour ! 
See, in circle upon circle, 

j How the wondering throng increaseth. 

7 Herald, up ! as is thy custom, 

Ere we flying shall escape thee, 

, Us to name, and us to picture. 

For we, too, are allegories, 
Therefore oughtest thou to know us. 

.Herald, I do not know how I could name thee. 
Rather, far, would I describe thee. 

Bay {charioteer). 

Try it then! 

Herald. We must confess, 

Firstly thou art young and fair, 
As yet but half-grown art thou : yet, the ladies ? 
Why they had rather fully grown behold thee. 
Thou seem^st to me to be a future suitor. 
And from thy very birth a gay deceiver. 

Bey (charioteer). 

Pretty well said, that! Pray, proceed. 
Now strive the cheerful riddle to explain. 

Herald. Thine eyes* dark lightning and the night of tresses 
Made cheerful by the jewelled band ! 
And what a well adorned robe 
Flows to thy feet from off thy shoulders, 
With purple hem and tinsel gaud ! 
One might a maiden, mocking, call thee. 
And yet thou wouldst for weal or woe, 
E'en now in favour be with maidens, 
They'd teach thee then the A. B. C. 
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Boy {charioteer). 

And he who as a beauteous figure 

Sits there in glory on the chariot throne ? 

Herald. He seems a monarch, rich and gentle, 
'Tis well for him who gains his love, 
He needs to strive for nothing farther. 
Where ought is needed flies his glance. 
And his pure love to give is greater 
Than any happiness or wealth. 

Boy (charioteer). 

Thou can'st not here end thy description. 
Thou must describe him still more fully. 

Herald, The noble cannot be described. 

Yet, there's the healthy moon-like face, 
The rounded mouth, the cheeks so blooming. 
Which 'neath the turban's beauty glitter ; 
In the robe folds what rich composure ! 
And of his grace what shall I utter ? 
As ruler seems he known to me. 

Boy (charioteer), 

'Tis Plutus, god of riches named, 
He comes in mighty splendour here, 
The emperor desires him much. 

Herald, Now of thyself declare the what and how. 

Boy (charioteer), 

Fm dissipation, I am poesie — 

I am the poet who becomes perfection 

When his own property he hath expended. 

Immeasurably rich am I, 

And Plutus' equal call myself, 

For him inspire, and make the feast and dance, 

And what he fails in, that do I impart. 

Herald, Boasting becomes thee but too well, 
Yet let us now thine arts behold. 
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Boy {charioteer). 

Here, see me now but snap my fingers, 
It shines and glitters round the chariot. 
See, from it springs a string of pearls : 

{Continually snapping). 
Take golden clasps for neck and ear. 
And comb and crownlet without fault. 
The costliest jewels, too, of rings. 
Flames, too, I scatter now and then. 
Expecting where they kindle may. 

Herald. How the dear people seize and scramble. 
In truth they almost squeeze the donor : 
He snaps forth trinkets as in dreams, 
And all snatch up in this wide space : 
Yet, still I live to see new juggling, — 
Whatever each so hasty snatched at. 
That pays him very bad indeed. 
Far flies from him the gift away ; 
The string of pearls is all unloosed. 
And beetles crawl within his hand : 
The poor fool throws them all away, — 
Around his head they hum and buzz : 
The others, 'stead of solid trinkets. 
Wild butterflies alone are catching. 
How very much the rascal promised, 
And gave what only shone like gold. 

Boy {charioteer). 

As for the marks I see you can explain them. 

But of the shell the kernel real to fathom 

Is not the herald*s court employ : 

A sharper vision that requires ; — 

But hold ! 1*11 keep myself from every quarrel. 

To thee, O master, turn I speech and question. 

{turning io Plutus,) 
Hast not the whirlwind given to me 
Of the four-drawn chariot ? 
Do I not lead thee well where thou directest ? 
Am I not in the place to which thou pointest ? 
Did I not know on daring pinions 
To win for thee the palm ; — as often 
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As I for thee in combat battled, 

Each time have I the victory gained. 

If laurel has adorned thy brow, 

Have I not it with hand and wit enwoven ? 

Plutiis, If it be needful that I bear thee witness, 
Gladly I say ; thou^rt spirit of my spirit ; 
Thou actest ever as I wish, 
Art richer than I am myself. 
Thy service to reward, I value 
The green branch before all my garlands. 
This is the truth, to all will I declare it ; 
" Thou art my dear Son, and full well I love thee." 

Boy {charioteer) to the throng. 

The greatest gifts my hand can pour — 
Behold how I have sprent around ; 
On this or that one's head a flame, 
That I have sprinkled on it, glows ; 
From each to each it swiftly bounds. 
It holds to this one, that one flies. 
But very seldom flames on high, 
And sudden shines with blazing short ; 
With many, too, before they know*t. 
It sinks and mournfully bums out. 

Female-clacking. 

See there upon the chariot top, 

That is, full sure, a charlatan, 

A clown — ^he crouches there behind, 

By thirst and hunger worn away, 

Such as one ne'er has seen before, 

Were we to pinch him, sure he would not feel. 

Tht Starved'One. 

Away from me, hateful women, away I 
With you I know I'm never right. 
When woman first kept careful house. 
They called me Avaritia ;* 
Then fortune smiled upon me bright — 



♦ The two German words are " Avaritia," feminine, and " Geiz," which also means 
avarice, and is masculine. This is almost inexpressible in English. 
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*Twas then ^* much take and little give ! " 

For chest and box I catered well ; — 

That was regarded as a sin I 

But in these very latest seasons, 

The wife no more is prone to saving, 

And, like to every tardy payer, 

Much more of wishes has than money ; 

Thus has her husband much to suffer. 

He sees but debts where'er he turns him ; 

And if she ought can earn by spinning, 

She spends it in her dress and lovers : 

She dines, too, better ; drinks still more 

With the seducer's evil host. 

This raised for me the charms of gold — 

I'm male — my name is Stinginess.* 

Chief-woman. 

With misers may the miser gather. 
Still 'tis at last but cheat and lies : 
He comes to call and rouse our husbands. 
They're now unreasonable enough. 

Mass of Women, 

The scarecrow ! give him on the ears a fillip! 
What threatens he — the martyr-stake ? 
His phiz to frighten us, indeed I 
Pasteboard and wood compose the dragons. 
Come on ; and in upon him press. 

Herald, Ho ! by my staff I Ho I peace there I quiet ! 
Yet scarcely needed is my aid ; 
See how the angry mis-shaped monsters, 
Moved in the quick-obtain^ space, 
- Unfold in air their double pinions. 
The dragon's jaws all fire exhaling, — 
Scale-surrounded, now are shaking, — 
The throng recedes — the place is clear. 

(Pluttis descends from the chariot). 

See he descends I how sovereignly I 
He becks — the dragons stir themselves ; 

* See Note, p. 27. 
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And see — the chest with gold and av'rioey 
Is from the chariot set before him ; 
There it is, standing at his feet. 
A marvel is it how 'twas done. 

Plutus (to the charioteer). 

Now art thou quit from the too heavy burden, 
Art free again — now to thy sphere fly swiftly ! 
Here 'tis not I troubled, party-coloured, wild, 
A mad caricature surrounds us here. 
There fly, where clear all clearness thou behold'st. 
Where thou belong*st to, and but trust'st thyself ; 
There fly, where good and fair alone will please. 
To solitude I there make thyself a world. 

Boy {charioteer). 

A worthy messeng'br myself esteem I, 
And thee I love as my relation nearest. 
Where thou dost dwell is plenty ; where Jam, 
Each one in noblest winning feels himself ; 
In contradictory life he often wavers ; 
Shall he to me or thee himself surrender ? 
Your followers, indeed, can idly rest, 
Who follows me has always much to do. 
Not secretly do I perfect my actions, 
I do but breathe, and straight I am discovered. 
Farewell, thou grantest me my happiness ; 
Yet, if thou need'st me, whisper, and Fm back. 

[Exit 08 he came, 

Plutus, Now is it time the treasures to unfetter. 

The herald's rod will serve the locks to open. 

'Tis opened now ! look here ! in brazen kettles 

It shows itself and flows in golden blood-streams: 

Near them of crowns and rings, and chains th' adornment. 

It swells, and, melting, threatens it to swallow. 

Alternate Cry of the Crowd, 

Look here — O there, — how rich it flows, 
Up to the brim the chest is filled, 
And coined rouleaus are rolling there> 
And ducats stamped are jumping there, — 
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O how it doth my bosom move, 
There all my wishes I behold, 
There roll they down upon the ground. 
' Tis offered you, seize it at once, 
Quickly stoop down and rich become. 
We others, quick as lightning-flash, 
Into our hands the chest will take. 

Herald, Hallo I what are ye at, ye fools? 
' Tis but a masquerading joke. 
To night no more you may desire, 
Think you we'll give you gold and worth ? 
For such as you in such a game 
The counters even are too much. 
Ye clowns ! forsooth a pretty show 
At once the solid truth must be. 
What want you truth ? Madness extreme 
In every comer here you meet. — 
Thou mumming Plutus, hero masqued, 
Drive off this people from the field. 

Pluius. Just ready is thy staff at hand, 
For a short season lend it me. 
In seething and in fire I'll dip % 
Now then ! ye masks, be on your guard. 
How 't cracks and lightens, spirts in sparks I 
Already glowing is the staff. 
And whosoe'er too near advanced 
Is most unmercifully scorched. 
Now then my circuit I ^11 begin. 

Cry and Crowd. 

O misery, we all are sped. 

Let every one who can, escape 

Away, away, thou man behind ! 

How hot it spirts into my face. 

The glowing staff's weight presses me, 

We all, alas ! we all are lost I 

Back, back, I say, thou throng of masks. 

Away, away, thou stupid crowd. 

O had I pinions, hence I'd fly. 
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Plutns, Now has the circle back been driven, 
And none as I believe is burned : 
The crowd retreats, 
'Tis scared away, 
Yet of such order as a pledge, 
A band invisible I'll draw. 

Herald. A wondrous action hast thou done. 

How much thy prudent power I thank. 

Plutns, Yet, patience needs there, worthy friend, 
For many tumult threatens still. 

Avarice. Now can we, if it pleases us, 

With great content this ring behold, 

For always foremost are the women standing. 

Where there is aught to see or aught to catch. 

I am not yet completely inly rusted, 

A lady fair is always fair ; 

To day, because it costs me nothing 

In comfort we '11 a^woomg go. 

Yet since in this place over crowded 

All words to all we cannot utter, 

ril soothly try and hope to be successful 

In pantomime to show my meaning clearly. 

Since hand and feet and gestures will not do, 

I must endeavour to invent some trick. 

Like moistened clay I '11 knead the golden pieces. 

For into all things we can change this metal. 

Herald, What is the meagre fool about ? 

Can such a starveling boast of wit ? 
He's kneading all the gold to dough, 
It softens underneath his hands, 
Howe'er he rolls and presses it 
It ever still remains mis- shaped. 
He turns him to the women there. 
They scream and try to get away, 
They're making gestures of aversion ; 
For ill the rogue seems always ready, 
I fear that 'tis his best delight 
When decency he violates. 
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This cannot I in silence suffer. 

Give me my staff from hence to drive him. 

Plutus, What threatens us from thence he does not think, 
Let him proceed with all his folly, 
There will be soon no room for this his nonsense, 
Mighty is law, but mightier still is need. 

Tumult and Song. 

Together comes the raging band. 

From mountain heights and forest vales 

It comes on irresistibly. 

They celebrate their mighty Pan, 

And know what no one else here knows. 

And enter in the empty ring. 

Plutus, You and your mighty Pan full well I know, 
Together have you ta*en a daring step. 
Full well, what every one cannot, I know, 
And open readily this narrow cirque.' 
Them may a happy fortune follow. 
The wonderfullest may be done : 
They do not know where they are going. 
They have not even looked before. 

WUdsong, Thou throng bedizened, tinselled show. 

They're coming rough, they're coming rude, 
With lofty jump, with hasty run, 
Powerful and strong they're stepping on. 

Fauns* The host of Fauns 
In pleasant dance. 
With oaken wreath 
In curly hair. 

A finely sharply pointed ear 
Up presses to the curly head, 
A stumpy nose, a flattened face. 
With ladies they don't injure much : 
The fairest will not refuse to dance 
When the faun stretches out his paw. 
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Satyr. Now comes the Satyr hopping in 

With goatish foot and shrivelled leg, 
These must thin and sinewy be. 
In chamois fashion on mountain heights 
He loves to climb and round to look, 
And then, in freedom's breeze refreshed, 
Woman, and child, and man he scorns, 
Who in the valley's steam and smoke 
Contentedly think that they too live, 
Though pure, untroubled, still to him 
The world above alone belongs. 

Chwmes, Now tripping comes the little band. 
They love not going two and two. 
In mossy robe with lamplet bright, 
They move 'mong one another swif^. 
Where each is busied for himself 
In many a throng like glittering ants, 
And here or there is bustling much 
In all directions full of work ; 
'.^-Tirthe good-people near allied. 
Full well, as rock chirurgists known. 
Into the lofty mountains dig we, 
And cup the abundantly filled veins. 
We throw the metals in a heapj* 
Cheered with the cry. Good luck I Good luck ! ♦ 
Indeed we mean this true and well. 
For always we the good befriend. 
Yet to the day the gold we bring, 
Only that men may pimp and steal. 
Iron will never fail the man 
Who universal murder planned. 
And he who the three commandments scorns, 
Will never much respect the rest. 
But all this is not our fault. 
Therefore be patient you, as we. 

Giants. The wild men are we named and called. 

On the Harz mountains well we're known. 



* The cry of the miners to their comrades, ascending or descending the minesi 
is " Gliick auf I" literallji " Luck to or on (your journey) !" 
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By nature bare in ancient strength, 
We come together giant-like, 
With pine stem in the right hand borne, 
And round the waist a padded band. 
With thickest apron of leaves and twigs, 
Body guards as no pope e'er had. 

Chorus of Nymphs {surrounding the great Pan), 

He comes I he comes I 

The all of the world 

Is shown to us 

In mighty Pan. 

Surround him now, ye cheerfuUest ! 

In sportive dance fly round him now I 

For since he good and earnest is. 

He wishes every body glad. 

Whilst under the blue-vaulted roof 

In constant watch he keeps himself, 

To him the streamlets ripple low, 

And zephyrs cradle him mild to rest. 

And if at mid-day hour he sleeps. 

Moves not the leaf upon the branch, 

With balsam odour of sweet sweet plants 

The still and silent air is filled ; 

The nymph no longer dare be gay. 

But where she stands she falls asleep. 

But if with unexpected force 

All suddenly his cry resounds 

Like thunder-roll or ocean- roar, 

None know then whither they may flee; 

The army *s scattered far and. wide. 

And in the tumult heroes quail. 

So honour to him to whom honour is due. 

And health to him who led us here. 

Deputation of Gnomes (to the great Pan), 

When the shining rich possession 
Stretches through the clefts in veins. 
The cunning rod of treasure- seekers 
Can its labyrinths display. 
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In the dark cells, troglodytish, 
We o'ervault our gloomy house ; 
Whilst amid pure daylight hreezes 
Kindly treasures thou divid'st. 

Now near here we can discover 
A strange fountain, wonderful, 
Easy promising to give us 
What could scarcely else he got. 

Take it, Lord, in thy protection, 
This thou mayest now perfect ; 
When within thy hands, each treasure 
Useful is to all the world. 

Plutus, To lofty thoughts we now must raise our spirits. 
And quietly allow what will to happen. 
Thou wast from olden time with courage filled. — 
A thing most dreadful is ahout occurring, 
Stiffly will world and after-world deny it, — 
Write thou it truly in thy protocol. 

Herald (taking hold of the staff which Plutus keeps in his hand.) 

The dwarfs are leading the mighty Pan 
Gently to the fount of fire. 
Which seething up from lowest depths 
Into the depths down sinks again, 
And gloomy is its open mouth ; 
Again in seeth and glow it hoils : — 
Well pleased stands hy the mighty Pan, 
Rejoices at the wondrous thing 
Which sprinkles pearly spray around. 
How can he such an agent trust ? 
He hows himself to look helow. 
And now his heard has fallen in. 
Who may the smooth-chin he, I pray ? 
The hand conceals it from our sight. 
A great misfortune happens now, 
His heard inflames, and^ flying hack. 
Sets fire to wreath, and head, and hreast ; 
The pleasure soon is turned to pain, — 
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His followers run to put it out^ 

Yet no one from the flames is free ;— 

And as they strive to slap and strike. 

Continually new flames arise. 

And woven with the element 

The clump of masks is in a blaze. 

But what is't that I hear declared 

From ear to ear, from mouth to mouth ? 

O wretched, ever ill-starred night. 

What woe and suffering hast thou brought ? 

Next morning will to us announce 

What no one will be glad to hear. 

From every side I hear them cry, 

The emp'ror 's suffering this pain. 

(O that aught other thing were true). 

The emp'ror bums and all his train ; 

Cursed be they who him seduced, 

And wrapped themselves in pitchy twig9. 

With roaring song to revel here 

For universal overthrow. 

O youth, O youth, then wilt thou ne*er 

Put a fit bound on this rejoicing ? 

power, power, wilt thou ne'er 
Act reasonably as almighty ? — 

, Already flames the wood consume. 
With tongues of fire they lick on high, 
Up to the wood-encompassed roof. 
One conflagration threatens all, 
The cup of grief is over full. 

1 know not who can us preserve. 
A. heap of ashes of one night 
This royal pomp at mom will lie. 

Plutus, Spread abroad enough is terror. 
We may now convey assistance. 
Strike the force of the holy staff. 
That earth beneath may shake «^nd sound. 
And thou, spacious wide-spread air. 
Fill thyself with moistures cool. 
Draw anear to hover round us. 
Fogs and clouds and pregnant vapours. 
This flaming tumult cover o'er.! 
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Spatter, rustle, curl, ye cloudlinga, 

Slip around us, gently moisten, 

In all places, quenching, combat. 

You, the assuaging ones, the moist ones, 

Change into a summer lightning 

Such a play of empty flames : 

If spirit»4hreaten us to injure, 

Magic arts must prove their power. / 

/ 

/ 



Scene 
Pleasure Garden, 

MORNING SUN. 

The Emperor, his Court, gentlemen and ladies, Faust^ Mephistopheles 
{dressed according to the fashion in a usual but not extravagant 
manner, both kneel), 

Faust, Sire, dost thou pardon the sport of flames ? 

Emperor (motioning him to rise). I should like many of such sports. 
On a sudden I saw myself in glowing spheres, it seemed to me almost as 
if I were Pluto. A rocky chasm of night and embers, glowing with 
flamelets, was there. Many thousand wild flames curled out of this and 
that gulf, and together flickered up into one vault. They rise up in 
tongues to the highest dome, which always was forming and losing 
itself. Through the far space of spiral fire columns, I saw the long 
lines of nations in motion. They pressed forward in the wide circle, 
and did homage as they always have done. I recognised one and the 
other of my court ; I appeared prince of a thousand salamanders. 

Mephistopheles. That art thou. Sire I for every element acknowledges 
majesty as unlimited. Thou hast now experienced fire to be obedient ; 
cast thyself into the sea when it rages at its wildest, and scarcely dost 
thou touch the pearl-abounding depth, when a noble rotunda waving 
. forms itself. Up and down thou beholdest the light green billowing 
. waves swelling with purple edge for a most beautiful habitation round 
thee as centre. At every step, where'er thou goest, go the palaces with 
thee. The walls themselves rejoice in life, in arrow-swift throngings, in 
the striving to and fro. The monsters of the deep press to the new 
mild light ; they shoot on, and none dare enter. There sport glittering 
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golden-scaled dragons — the shark gapes, thou laughest in his jaws. 
However much now the court delights itself around thee, thou hast yet 
never seen such a throng. Yet, dost thoil not remain separated from 
that which is loveliest, for curious Nereids approach the splendid dwel- 
ling in the eternal freshness, the youngest, shy and greedy, like the 
fishes ; the elder, prudent : — already it becomes known to Thetis, who 
presents hand and lips to the second Peleus. Then the seat in the 
domains of Olympus ! 

Emperor, I will forego the realms of air ; one ascends that throne 
quite soon enough. 

MephUtopheles, And, noblest sire, earth hast thou already. 

Emperor, What good fate has brought thee hither ? Thou art direct 
from the Arabian Nights ! If thou art like Scheherazade in fruitfulness, 
I promise you the highest of all favours. Be always ready, when your 
day-world, as often happens, most terribly displeases me. 

Lord Steward (steps hastily in). Most serene highness, I never 
thought in my life to have given such an announcement of exceeding 
good fortune as this, which highly delights me, and enraptures me 
in thy presence : bill after bill is settled, the usurer's claws are appeased ; 
I am free from such hell-pain ! it cannot be more cheerful in heaven. 

Commander-in chief (follows hastily). The pay is settled in advance^ 
the whole army bound anew to us, the mercenary feels fresh blood in 
himself, and host and damsels prosper. 

Emperor, How your breast breathes expanded ! Your wrinkled face 
becomes cheerful !— how quickly you step forward ! 

Treasurer {entering). Ask those who have done the work. 

Faust. It behoves the chancellor to lay the matter before you. 

Chancellor (advancinff slowly), Happy sufficiently in my old days ! 
Hear now and see the nap^r heavy with fate, that has turned all woe 
into weal {he reads). (Let every one who desires, know that this bill 
is worth a thousand crowns. As a certain pledge, buried property in 
the emperor's land lies assured to him. It has been now provided 
that the rich treasure, immediately raised, should serve as repayment. 
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Emperor. I suspect crime, terrible deceit I Who has forged here the 
emperor's signature ? Is such a crime to remain unpunished ? 

Treasurer. Recollect thyself I Thou hast thyself but last night signed 
it. Thou wert standing as the great Pan, the chancellor spoke with us to 
thee. Grant to thyself the high festive pleasure, the weal of the people, 
by a few pen-strokes. Thou mad'st them clearly ; then were they this 
night by clever fellows multiplied a thousand fold. That the benefit 
might at once prove advantageous to all, we stamped immediately the 
whole set, — tens, thirties, fifties, hundreds are ready. You cannot think 
how much good it did the people. Look at your city, formerly half 
mouldering in death, how all things live and pleasure-enjoying throng ! 
Although thy name has long since blessed the world, people never beheld 
it so gladly before. ^ Now, for the first time, the alphabet has become too 
large, in this sign every body is blessed. 

ETnperor. And it passes with my people for good gold ? Suffices the 
army and court for full pay ? However astonished I am, I must let it 
pass. 

Lord Steward, It were impossible now to stop the flying ones. M^ith 
lightning speed are they scattered in their course. The banks are wide 
open, every paper there (with discount indeed) is honoured with gold 
and silver. From thence they go to butcher, baker, public house ; half 
the world seems to think of eating, whilst the other half is strutting about 
in new clothes. The mercer cuts out, the tailor sews, with " Long live 
the EmperorT' It is sparkling in the cellars; there is boiling and 
roasting and clattering of plates. 

Mephistopheles, Whoever promenades the terraces alone, sees the 
fairest splendidly dressed out, with one eye covered with the proud pea- 
cock feather ; she simpers to us, and looks after such heads, and the 
richest favour of love is obtained more quickly than through wit and 
eloquence. People will no longer plague themselves with purse and 
bag ; a paper is easy to carry in the bosom, and lies comfortably with a 
love letter. The priest devoutly carries it in his breviary, and the 
soldier, in order to turn himself more rapidly, lightens quickly the girdle 
at his loins. Your majesty pardon me, if I seem to lower this high 
work into smallness. 



Faust. The excess of treasure, that, fixed, waits in^Bland deep in 
the earth, lies unemployed. The most extended thought is but a sorry 
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limit of such wealth. Fancy in her highest flight is continually striving, 
and can never satisfy herself. Yet spirits worthy to look deep give 
houndless confidence to that which is houndless. 

Mephiatopheles, Such a paper, in place of gold and pearls, is con- 
venient, so far that one knows what one has. On« is not ohliged first 
to market or harter, hut can get intoxicated with love or wine, as one 
pleases. If we want metal, a money-changer is at hand ; and if that fails 
we may dig for a time. The cups and the chains will he sold, and the 
paper, at once cancelled, will shame the sceptic who audaciously scoffs at 
us. People want nothing else, and will be accustomed to it. Thus, 
from henceforth, jewels, gold and paper, will exist abundantly in all the 
emperor's lands. 

Emperor, Our kingdom thanks you for the signal benefit, and the 
reward shall, if possible, be equal to the service. The inner soil of. our 
kingdom shall be entrusted to you; ye are the worthiest keepers of the 
treasures. You know the broad ivell-preserved hoard, and if any one 
digs, it shall be at your word. Ally yourselves now, ye masters of our 
treasure ; fulfil with pleasure the dignities of your place, where the 
world below joins that above, blessed in the union. 

Treasurer. Not even the most distant strife shall arise between us ; I 
like to have the magician for a colleague. \Exit with Fawit, 

Emperor, If I now make presents to each individual at court, let him 
confess to me what he'll use them for. 

Fage {receiving). I'll live merrily, cheerfully, and joUily. 

Aru>ther {as be/ore), 1 will directly buy chains and rings for my 
sweetheart. 

Chamberlain {receiving). From this time forth I will drink twice as 
good wine. • 

Another {as be/ore). The dice already itch in my pocket. 

Banneret {cautiously), I will free my land and castle from debt. 

Another {as before). It is a treasure, with treasures will I lay it. 
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Emperor. I expected desire and courage for new deeds ; yet whoever 
knows you will easily guess you. I well see that, though every treasure 
flourish round you, you remain just as you were hefore. 

Fool (advancing). You are distributing favours ; grant me, also, some 
of them. 

Emperor, And dost thou still live? Thou wilt spend them in 
drinking. 

FooL The magic leaves I I do not rightly comprehend them. 

Emperor. I believe that, indeed, for you use them badly. 

FooL There — others are falling. I don't know what I'm doing. 

Emperor, Take them, they fell to thy share. [Exit. 

FooL That five thousand crowns should be in my hands ] 

Mephistopheles, Thou two-legged bag, art arisen again ? 

FooL That happens to me often, yet never so fortunately as now. 

Mephistopheles, Your joy is so great, that it has put you in a perspiration. 

FooL Here, look here, is this really worth money ? 

MephiatopJieles. You can get for it what your throat and belly desire. 

FooL And can I buy land, houses, and cattle ? 

Mephistopheles. Of course ! only bid, — ^they will never fail thee. 

FooL And castle with forest and chase and fish-pond ? 

Mephistopheles. Certainly 1 I should like to see you a worshipful lord. 

m 

Fool. To-night I will cradle myself in landed property. 
Mephistopheles (solus). Who now doubts our fool's wit ? 
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Dark Gallery, — Faust — Mephistopheles, 

Mephistophelea, Why dost thou draw me into these gloomy walks ? 
Hast not pleasure enough within ? Is there not opportunity for fun and 
trick in the numerous and gaudy crowds of the court ? 

Fatist, Tell me not that, thou hast long since worn it away. But now 
thy going to and fro is only to avoid answering me. I am pestered 
to act, the steward and chamberlain urge me. The emperor wills, 
therefore must it immediately be done, — wills to see Helen -and Paris 
before him ; to see, in distinct forms, the pattern, as well of men as of 
women. Quick to the work ! I may not break my promise. 

Mephistopheles, It was foolish to promise inconsiderately. 

Faust. Thou hast, fellow, not considered whither thy arts lead us ; 
first have we made him rich, now must we amuse him. 

Mephistopheles, You think it can be done in a moment : here we are 
standing before steeper steps ; thou art attempting a domain the richest 
of all, and at the end wilt criminally incur new debts : thou thinkest to 
call forth Helen as easily as the paper spectre of florins. With witchery 
and spectres, or goytered dwarfs, I am at once at your service; but 
devils' darlings, though not to be sneezed at, cannot pass for heroines. 

Fatist. There we are vdth the old song. With thee, one always gets 
into incertitude ; thou art the father of all obstructions ; for every ex- 
pedient, thou desirest new reward. It can be done, I know, with a 
little muttering ; before we can look round, thou wilt bring them on the 
spot. 

Mephistopheles, With the heathen-folk I have nothing to do, they 
house in their own hell ; yet are there means. 

Faust, Speak, and without delay. 

Mephistopheles, Unwillingly, I discover to you a higher mystery. 
Grand in solitude, there are enthroned goddesses — around them no 
place, still less a time : to speak of them is an embarrassment ; they are 
the Mothers. 

Faust {terrified). Mothers ! 
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Mephistopheles, Dost thou shudder ? 

Faust. The Mothers ! — Mothers ! It sounds so strangely. 

Mephistopheles, So it is too. They are goddesses unknown to you 
mortals, not willingly known to us. Thou mayest dig into the deepest 
after their dwelling. It is thine own fault that we need them. 

Faust. Which is the way ? 

Mephistopheles. No way I Into the untrodden — the not to he trodden 
to the ungained by prayer, not to be gained by prayer. Art ready ? 
There are no locks, no bolts to push aside, thou wilt be driven around 
by solitudes. Hast thou a conception of voidness and solitude ? 

Fatist. I should have thought you might have spared such speeches ; 
this smells of the witches* kitchen, of a long passed time. Must I not 
deal with the world ? Learn the empty, teach the empty ? If I spoke 
rationally as I saw it, the paradox sounded doubly loud ; I was obliged 
to fly from adverse blows to solitude, to the wilderness ; and in order not 
to live quite neglected and alone was at last obliged to give myself over 
to the devil. 

Mephistopheles, And wert thou to swim through the ocean, and 
there beheld the boundless, yet there wouldst thou see wave coming 
upon wave, — even wert thou quailing before destruction, yet wouldst 
thou see something. Thou wouldst see indeed dolphins cutting through 
the green of the stilled sea ; wouldst see clouds moving, sun, moon and 
stars ; — nothing wilt thou see in the eternal empty distance, the step 
that thou makest thou wilt not hear, and where thou restest nothing 
firm wilt thou find. 

Faust. Thou speakest as the first of all mystagogues, who have ever 
deceived faithful neophytes : only the reverse. Thou sendest me into 
voidness, that I may there increase art as well as strength ; thou usest 
me, that I, like the cat, may scratch the chesnuts for thee out of the fire. 
Only forwards !' we will fathom it, in thy nothing I hope to find every 
thing. 

Mephistopheles, I praise thee before thou leavest me, and well see 
that thou knowest the devil. Here, take this key. 
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Faust. The little thing I 

Mephistophelean First catch hold of it and esteem it not lightly. 

Favist. It grows in my hand ! it shines, it flashes I 

Mephistoph^les, Do you now nearly see what one possesses in it I 
The key will smell the right place : follow it down, it will lead thee to 
the Mothers. 

Faiist (shuddering) . The Mothers I It always strikes me like apo- 
plexy ! What is the word which I may not hear ? 

Mephistopheles. Art thou so confined that a new word disturbs thee ? 
Wilt thou only hear what thou hast before heard ? Let nothing dis- 
turb thee, however more distant it may sound, being long ago accustomed 
to the most wonderful things. 

Faust, Yet in imperturbability I do not seek my weal : shuddering is 
humanity's best part. However costly the world make the feeling to 
one, when seized, one feels the monstrous deeply. 

Mephistopheles. Sink then I I might say also, Rise ! It is the same 
thing : fly that which has come into being, in the unbound spaces of 
forms. Delight thyself in a thing long ago no more existing; like 
cloud-processions the motion interweaves itself; swing the key, hold 
them from thy body. 

Faust (enthusiastically). Well I holding it firmly, I feel in my ex- 
panded bosom new strength to the great work. 

Mephistopheles. A glowing tripod will at last inform thee, that thou 
art in the abyss, the deepest of all. By its light thou wilt see the 
Mothers ; some sit, some stand or walk, as the case may be. Sha- 
ping, re-shaping, the eternal amusement of the eternal intelligence I 
Hovered around by forms of all creatures they will not see thee, for 
they can see spectres alone. Then gather your courage, for the danger 
is great, and rush straight at the tripod ; — ^touch it with the key. 

Faulty takes a decided commanding attitude unth the key, 
Mephistopheles (looking at him) . That is right I It will attach itself 
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to it, follow thee as true slave ; thou wilt rise calmly, fortune will raise 
thee ; and before they notice thee, thou wilt be back with it. And if 
you have once brought it here, you can call hero and heroine out of 
night : the first who has ever ventured that deed : it is done and thou 
hast performed it ; then by magic treatment the incense cloud must im- 
mediately turn itself into gods. 

Fau8t, Well, what now ? 

Mephiatophelea, Let thy being strive downward. Sink, stamping; 
by stamping wilt thou rise. 

(Faust stamps and sinks,) 

Mephistapheles. If the key but avails him for his good. I wonder 
whether he will return ? 



Brilliantly lighted Halls. — Emperor and Princes : the Court in motion* 

Chamberlain (to Mephistapheles). You still owe us the spirit-scene; 
set to work at it I His Majesty is impatient. 

Lord Steward. Just now the most gracious one asked after it ; take 
care you delay not, to the vexation of majesty. 

Mephistopheles. My companion is gone away on that account ; he 
knows already how to begin it, and labours shut up in silence : he must 
exert himself very intensely ; for he who wishes to raise the treasure — 
the beautiful — needs the highest art, the magic of the wise. 

Lord Steward. No matter what arts you need ; the emperor's will is, 
that all should be ready. 

A Blonde {to Mephistopheles). One word, Sir I You behold a 
clear countenance ; yet in the horrid summer it is not so I Then sprout 
a hundred brownish red spots, which to my vexation cover the white 
skin. A remedy ! 

Mephistopheles. Pity ! such a shining little dear should be spotted in 
May, like your young panther. Take frogs' spawn, toads' tongues. 
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mixed together, and carefully, in the fullest moonlight, and when she 
wanes, lay it cleanly on : spring comes ; the spots have vanished. 

A dark Girl. The crowd presses round to court you. I beg for a 
remedy. A frostbitten foot hinders me in walking and dancing, even 
in curtseying I move awkwardly. 

Mephistopheles, Allow a touch with my foot. 

Brunette, Well, that is done among lovers. 

Mephistopheles. My footstep, child, has greater meaning. Like to 
like, whatever the one suffer ; foot heals foot ; so with all the members. 
Now, then ! Give heed ! You shall not return it. 

Brunette (screaming) . Oh I oh I that burns ! That was a hard 
step, like a h(M^hoof. 

Mephistopheles, With it you receive the cure. You can now exercise 
the dance at pleasure, and, revelling at table, touch feet with your lover. 

Lady (^pressing forward). Let me through ! My troubles are too 
great. They dig boiling into the depths of my heart : till yesterday 
he sought his bliss in my looks. He chatters with her^ and turns his 
back on me. 

Mephistopheles. The matter is doubtful, yet hear me : you must press 
gently up to him : take this coal, give him a stroke over his sleeve, 
cloak, or shoulder, as it may happen; he will feel gentle pangs of 
repentance in his heart. You, however, must immediately swallow the 
coal, and not bring wine or water to your lips : yet to-night he will be 
sighing before your door. 

Lady. You are sure it is no poison ? 

Mephistopheles [enraged). Respect where it is due ! You would 
have to run far after such a coal ; it comes from a pyre which we for- 
merly stirred more assiduously. 

Page. I am in love, and am thought not yet mature. 

Mephistopheles. I know not which way I am to listen. {To the Page.) 
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over to the devil, lies still here. Yes, deeper in the tuhe is dried the drop 
of blood which I enticed from him. I should wish the greatest collector 
luck in having such a unique specimen. The old fur coat too, hangs 
on the old hook, and reminds me of that stuff which I formerly taught 
the boy, on which, perhaps, as a youth, he still feeds. Truly the desire 
is coming on me, united with thee, thou rough, warm covering, again to 
puff myself up as teacher, as people think themselves so completely 
right. Learned men know how to obtain this feeling, the devil has long 
lost it. (He shakes the fur coat, which he has taken down, crickets, 
chafers, and other insects fly out) 

Chorus of Insects, 

O welcome, O welcome, 
Thou patron of old; . 
We buzz and we hover, 

In silence, and singly, 
Thou plantedst us erst. 
In thousands around thee, 
Father, we dance. 
The rogue in the bosom 
Conceals himself deep. 
In the fur coat the lousekins* 
Reveal themselves soon. 

Mephistopheles. How overpoweringly the young creation delights me ! 
Let one but sow, one will reap in time. I will shake the old fur again, 
and here and there still one is fluttering out. Up I around ! In a hun- 
dred thousand comers, hasten, ye dear ones, to hide yourselves. There 
where the old bones stand, here in the embrowned parchments, in the 
dusty fragments of old pots, in the eyeholes of those skulls ; in such a 
rubbish and mouldering life, there must always be ennui.f (He slips into 
the gown.) Come, cover my^ shoulders once again I to day am I again 
principal ; yet it is no use to call myself so, — where are the people to 
recognise me I (He pulls the bell, which makes a harsh, piercing sound, 
at which the halls shake, and the doors fly open.) 

* I have here taken the liberty to copy the German diminutive in imitation of 
pipkin, catkin, &c. 

+ The Grerman word * Grillen,* means both crickets and ennui. This pun I found 
it impossible to render into English. 
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Servitor {tottering up the long, dark passage). What a sound I what 
a horror I The steps shake, the walls tremble. Through the varied 
trembling of the^dndows I see the electric atmosphere. The floor 
cracks ; and from above, mortar and rubbish trickle down. And the 
door, which was fast bolted, is undone by magic pbw^r. — There I how 
fearful ! A giant stands in Faust's old fur I I could sink-<m my kneej. 
at his looks — at his beckoning. Shall I fly ? shall I stay ? Ah I what 
will be my fate. 

Mephistopkeles (beckoning). Come here, my friend I your name is 
Nicodemus. 

Servitor. Most noble sir ! such is my name, — Oremus. 

Mephistopkeles. That we may omit. 

Servitor. Hottr^ad I am that you know me. 

Mephistopheles. I know you well, in years and yet a student, thou be- 
mossed gentleman I even a learned man studies on because he candonothing 
else. So one can build a middling-sized card house: but the greatest 
spirit cannot build it fully up: your master, however, he is a clever one; 
who knows him not, the noble doctor Wagner, the first now in the learned 
world ! It is he alone who holds it together, the daily increaser of 
wisdom : knowledge-seeking listeners and hearers gather round him in 
a crowd. He alone shines from the professor's chair: he uses the key 
like St. Peter, and opens that which is beneath as well as that which is 
above. When he glows and sparkles before all, no reputation — no fame 
can resist; even Faustus's name becomes darkened, — he alone is it who 
has invented. 

, Serpitgr. Pardon, most noble sir I If I tell you, if I dare to contradict 
^ ' you; of all this it is not the question: modesty is his allotted part. He 
cannot understand the incomprehensible disappearance of that lofty man; 
i Y^ he prays for comfort and health from his return. The chamber, as in 

Doctor Faustus's days, still undisturbed since he has been away, waits for 
its old master. Scarcely do I dare to venture in. What must the astral 
hour be ? The wall appears to me to be awe-struck : the door-posts shook, 
the bolts sprang open, or else yourself could not have entered. 

vS*^^ Mephistopkeles. Where has the man got to ? Lead me to him, or 
"^'^^ bring him here. 



;, 
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Sem^or. Ah I his prohibition was too strict, I know not whether I 
may dare it. Months long, for the sake of great work, he has lived in the 
most silent of all silence. The most delicate of all scholars, he now 
looks like a charcoal-burner, begrimed from ear to nose, his eyes red 
with fire-blowing, so he grasps, at every moment, whilst clang of pincers 
makes the music. 

Mephiatopheles, Shall he deny me entrance? I am the man to bring 
him luck. 

{The Servitor departs, Mephistopheles sits gravely dawn.) 

Scarcely have I taken post here, when a guest, known to me, moves 
from behind. Yet this time he is of the most recent school, and will be 
boundlessly daring. 

Bachelor (storming along the passage). I find gate and doors open ! 
Now we may at last hope, that the living one is not, as formerly, wasting 
in corruption, spoiling, and dying of life itself, — ^the living like the dead. 
These walls, these partitions, are bowing, sinking to their end; and if we 
do not soon escape, ruin and overthrow will reach us. I am as daring 
as any, but no one will get me any farther. Yet what shall I to-day 
learn! Was it not here, so many years ago, when I, anxious and 
troubled, had come like a good fresh-man? When I trusted these 
bearded fellows, and was edified by their prating, they lied to me what 
they knew out of the old musty books — what they knew, and themselves 
believed not; and robbed themselves, and me of life. How? There, 
behind, in the cell, sits one still darkly bright ! Approaching, I see 
with wonder, that he still sits in the brown fur coat, truly, just as I left 
him; still wrapped in the rough fleece ! He seemed then, very clever, 
when I as yet understood him not. To day it will be of no effect: so 
here goes at him. If, old gentleman, Lethe's dimming waters have not 
swum through your sideways-bent bald head, look and recognise the 
scholar coming here, grown out of academical rods. I find you still as I 
left you. / stand here another person. 

Mephistopheles. I am glad I have rung you here ; even then I did 
not value you a little; the grub and the chrysalis already show the future 
variegated butterfly. You felt a childish pleasure in your curling hair 
and laced collar. You probably never wore a pigtail ?— Now I see you 
quite a crophead. You look resolute and determined: only do not come 
here absolute. 
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Bachelor, My old gentleman I we are in the old place ; but b^iiim^ 
you of the course of renovated times, and spare your double-meaning words; 
we listen now very differently. You made game of the good faithful 
youth; you did that without trouble which now nobody dares do. 

Mephistopheles, Jf one tells youth pure truth, it in no wise pleases 
the youngsters; but when they, in after years, have experienced it pain- 
fully on their own skin, then they fancy that it is all come out of 
their own heads; then they say — ^the master was a fool. 

Bachelor. A rogue, perhaps. For what teacher tells us the truth 
direct to our face. Every one can increase or diminish, now earnest, 
now cheerfully prudent, to benefit children. 

Mephistopheles. There is indeed a time for learning; you, I perceive, 
are yourself ready for teaching. After many ^oohs^,\nd some ^ims, you 
have doubtless got the fulness of experience. 

Bachelor. Experience ! foam and dust ! and not equal rank with the 
spirit. Confess I what man has formerly known is altogether not worth 
knowing. 

Mephistopheles (after a pause). Methought long ago I was a fool : 



.t * . V now I appear to myself quite silly and stupid. 






IV 



Bachelor. That I am glad of. Here I he^r reason. You are the 
^ ' first old man I have found sensible. 

■ \ 
\^ir Mephistopheles. I sought for hidden golden treasures, and only raised 

horrible coals. 

Bachelor. Confess now; your scull, your bald head, is worth no more 
than those hollow ones there. 

Mephistopheles (placidly). Perhaps you do not know, friend, how 
rude you are ? 



i V Bachelor. In German, one lies if one is polite. 



Mephistopheles (moving with his wheel-chair towards the proscenium 
to the pit). Up here, I am deprived of light and air j I shall perhaps find 
a refuge with you ? 
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Bachelor, I find it presumptuous, that, at the worst time, people want to 
be something when they are no more anything. Man's life lives in 
blood, and in whom does blood stir as in youth ? That is living blood 
in fresh vigour, that gets for itself new life out of life. There all moves, 
there is something done, — the weak falls, the vigorous steps forward. 
Whilst we have won half the world, what have you done ? Nodded, 
thought, dreamed, weighed, plan and ever plan. Truly old age is a cold 
fever in the frost of whimmy trouble : as soon as one is past thirty, he 
is as good as dead. It were the best to kill you early. 



Mephistopheles. The devil can add no more to this. 



er "^ ' ^* 



Bachelor. If I do not will it, no devil dare exist. / ^ 

Mephistopheles (aside). The devil will trip you up some day. 

Bachelor, This is youth's noblest privilege f The world existed not 
till I created it ; / brought the sun forth out of the sea ; the moon be- 
gan with me its course of change: then day adorned itself upon my paths, 
the earth became green and bloomed for me. At my beck, on that first 
night, the beauty of all the stars unfolded itself. Who, beside me, un- 
bound you from all the fetters of thoughts confining you within the 
region of common-place ? But I, free, as it speaks within my spirit, 
joyfully pursue -my inward light, and walk boldly in inmost delight, — 
brightness before me, and darkness behind. [^Exit, 



Mephistopheles. Thou original, be gone in thy majesty ! how would 
the truth vex thee: who can- think of anything stupid or wise which the 
fore-world has not already thought ? Yet we are not* endangered by Q 
this : in a few years it will be otherwise ; though the must may behave 
itself quite absurdly, yet at last it will be wine. 

{To the young part of the pit, which does not applaud,) 

You remain cold at my words : I will let it pass for you, good children ; 
think, the devil is old ; — grow old to understand him ! 



Scene. 

Laboratory y in the fashion of the Middle Ages; extensive, clumsy ap- 

paratus, for fantastic purposes, 

Wagner (at the hearth). The bell sounds, and fearfully causes the 
rusted walls to shudder, the uncertainty of this most earnest expectation 

H 
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can no longer last. Already the darkness grows bright,, already it is 
^ ^owjn g Hke living coal in the inmost part of the phial, sc^^rngj^ht- 
^Lmgs^throQgh the darkness, like the most splendid carbuncle. A bright 
^hit^ liprht (^ppara ! Q that I may not lose it this time ! Good God, 
what's that rustling at the door ? 

, Mephistophel&s (entering). Welcome ! It is a friend- 

/ Wagner {alarmed). Welcome I to the star of the hour I [«n a low 
I vo%ce\. Yet keep your words and breath fast in your mouth ; a noble 
' work is just being perfected. 

Mephistopheles (in a low voice). What is it, then ? 

Wagner (still lower)^ A man is being made. 

Mephistopheles. A man ? And what loving couple have you shut up 
in this smoky hole ? 

• Wagner. God forbid I The old mode of begetting we declare to be 

stupid nonsense^ The tender point out of which life sprang, the gentle 
strength which pressed from the inmost, and took and gave^ intended 
to trace itself, to appropriate first that which is nearest^ then that 
which is foreign, is now deposed from its dignity ; if the beast delights 
itself still in it, man, with his great gifts, must, for the future, have a 
purer, higher origin. [Turning to the hearth"] Seel it flashes! Now 
we may indeed hope, that, if we leisurely compound the materials of 
man out of many hundred substances^ through mixing (for on mixing 
it depends), if we enclose them in a retort, and properly combine 
them, the work will in silence be done. [Turning again to the hearth.] 
It is forming. The mass moves clearer. The conviction becomes 
truer and truer I What people called mysterious in nature, we dare, 
with understanding, to experiment on ; and what they formerly did by 
organisation, we do by crystallisation. 

Mephistopheles. He who lives long has learnt much ; nothing new 
can happen to him in this world ; already, in my years of pilgrimage, 

« 

have I seen crystallised men. 

Wagner {with his attention still fixed to the phial). It rises, it 
lightens, it piles itself together ; in a moment it is done 1 A great 
plan at first appears mad ; yet, for the future, we will laugh at acci- 
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dent ; and such a brain as shall think excellently for the fature, will 
also make a thinker. \_Contemplaiinji the phial wHh deliffhu] The 
glass rings with lovely power ; it dim8> it clears : thus must it form ; I 
see a beautiful mannikin moving in elegant form. What can we wish, 
what can the world wish more ? For the mystery is brought to light : 
only listen to this sound, it will become a voiee^ will become speech I 

Homunctdus (in the phial to Wagner,) Now, fatherkin, how goes it ? 
It was no joke! Come, press me right tenderly to thy heart I Yet 
not too firmly, that the glass may not break. That is the property of 
things : the universe scarcely suffices for the natural, that which is arti- 
ficial needs enclosed space* [To Mephistopheles,] But thou, cousin, 
rogue, art thou here ? It is in the . right moment, I thank thee. A 
good fate leads thee here to us> whilst I exist, I must be also active. 
I should like at once to gird myself to the work : you are expert in 
•hortening the way for me. 

Wagner. Only a word ! Up to this time I was obliged to be ashamed 
of myself, for young and old overwhelmed me with problems ; for ex- 
ample, nobody could comprehend how body and soul agree together 
so beautifully, hold together so fast, as never to part, and yet always 
make the day wretched to each other. So, then — 

Mephistopheles. Hold ! X had rather ask how man and wife endure 
each other so badly ? You'll never get clear of that, my friend. Here 
is something to do ; that's what this little fellow wants. 

Homunctdus. What is there to do ? 

Mephistopheles (pointing to a side door). Here show your gifts. 

Wagner (still looking into the phial). Indeed you are a most beautiful 
boy ! 

(The side door opens ; Faust is seen stretched on the couch), 

t HomunculuB (astonished). Important! \jrhe pihial slips from Wag- 
ner* s hands; hovers oper Faust, and shines on him.'} Beautifully 
surrounded I Clear waters in the thick grove, ladies undressing them- 
selves ; the beautiful ones I It is growing better. Yet one, glittering, 
may be distinguished as being of the highest heroic, nay, divine race. 
She sets her foot into the transparent brightness ; the sweet life-flame 
of her noble body is eooled in the yielding crystal of the waves. Yet 
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"what rustling of quickly-moved wings ; what splashing, dashing, dis- 
turbs the smooth mirror? The maidens fly scared; alone the 
^ • queen looks calmly on, and sees with proud, womanly pleasure, the 

swan press to her knee, intrusively tame. He appears to accustom 
himself to it But on a sudden rises up a vapour, and covers, with a 
thick- woven veil the most lovely of all scenes. 

Mephistopheles, Why, you can relate everything ! You are as great 
a phantast as you are small. I see nothing — 

Homunculus. That I believe. You out of the North, born in the 
cloudy age — in the confusion of chivalry and priestery, how could your 
eye be free? Thou art only at home iti the gloomy. [^Looking round^' 
Ye browned stones, mouldered, disagreeable, point-arched, fantastic, 
low ! If this one awakes, there will be new trouble ; he will die on 
the spot. Forest springs, swans, naked beauties, that was his mean- 
ing-pregnant dream ; how. would he accustom himself to this place ! 
I, the most yielding, can scarce endure it. Now, away with him. 

Mephistopheles. The exit will rejoice me. 

Homuncuhis. Command the warrior in the battle, lead the maiden to 
the dance, then all is at once finished. Even now, as I have just 
recollected, is the classical Walpurgis-night, the best thing that could 
occur. Bring him to his element. 

Mephistopheles. Of that I have never heard. 

Homunculus. How should it come to your ears ? You only know 
the spectres of romance ; a spectre, to be true, has also to be classical. 

Mephistopheles* Whither, then, will the journey go ? Antique col- 
leagues already disgust me. 

Homunculus. Thy pleasure-grounds, Satan, are to the north-west ; 
but this time we sail to the south-east. Peneus flows freely in a vast 
valley, surrounded with trees and bushes, in still and moist bays ; the 
even ground extends to the mountain caves ; and above lies new and 
old Pharsalia. 

Mephistopheles. O dear I Pshah! Don't talk of those strifes of 
tyranny and slavery : I am tired of them ; for scarcely are they done, 
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than they begin all over again ; and no one remarks that he is only 
vexed by Asmodeus who stands behind? They fight for freedom's 
rights (so is it called) ; if you look closely to them, they are slaves 
against slaves* 

Homunculus. Leave to men their quarrelsome being, each one must 
defend himself as he can, even from his youth ; so at last he becomes 
a man! Here the only question is, how this one may enjoy himself? 
If you have a means, try it here ; if not, leave it to me. 

Mephistopheles. We might try many Brocken-pieces ; yet I find 
the heathen bolts pushed back beforehand. The Greeks were never 
worth much. Yet they dazzle you with the free play of the senses, 
and entice man's breast to cheerful sins. People always find our scenes 
gloomy. And now, what's to be done ? 

Homunculus. You used not to be modest : and if I talk of the Thes- 
salian witches, I think I have said something. 

Mephistopheles (lustingly). Thessalian witches ! Well ! Those are 
persons after whom I have long asked. I do not think that it will 
please to dwell with them night after night ; yet to the visit, the trial I 

Homunculus, Wrap your cloak here round the knight. You will, as 
before, carry the lappets one with the other ; I will give light before. 

Wagner (^alarmed). And I? 

Homunculus, O ! you will remain at home to do a most important 
thing. Do you unfold the old parchments, collect according to recipe 
the elements of life, and add them prudently one to another. Bethink 
thee of the What, more of the How I Whilst I wander through a piece 
of the world, I may discover the dot on the «. Then will the great 
purpose be gained. Such a reward deserves such a striving; gold, 
honour, fame, healthy long life, knowledge, and virtue also — perhaps. 
Farewell. 

Wagner {troubled). Farewell I This oppresses my heart. I fear 
that I shall never see thee more. 

Mephistopheles. Now, then, fresh down to Peneus : my cousin is not 
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to be despised [to the spectators]* At the last we depend on creatures 
that we have made. 



CLASSIC WALPURGISNIGHT, * 

Pharsalian Fields — Darkness. 

Erichtho. ^ '- 

To this night's awful festival, as oft before 
I now am come, Erichtho, I, the gloomy one, 

Not so disgusting as the horrid poets have 

Defamed me overmuch .... for they can never end 

In praise and censure .... seems to me the valley round 

0*erpaled afar with billowy waves of greyish tents. 

An after-sight of that most wretched dreadful night. — 

How often is't repeated I and it will be so 

On to eternity : — still all begrudge the power 

To others, all to him who reached it by his strength, — 

Who rules with might. For each who cannot govern in 

His inmost self, would gladly rule and govern o*er 

His neighbour's will, just as his own proud mind may please. 

But here a great example was fought through by men. 

Where force to greater force opposed was, and where 

The sweet and thousand-flowered wreath of freedom brake, 

And the stiff laurel bent around the ruler's brow. 

Here Pompey dreamed of earlier greatness' blossom-day. 

Here Caasar anxious watched the wavering balance tongue. 

The trial cometh ; — ^but the world knows who prevailed. 

The watch-fires bum, and scatter glowing flames around ; 
The once spilt blood's reflection breathes on high from earth. 
And by the wondrous beauty of the night allured, 
The legion of Hellenic myths is gathering fast. 
The fabled forms of ancient days are hovering dim, 
Or sitting easily around the watch-fire's flame. 
The moon, although not yet at full, shines bright around. 
And rising, spreads its gentle light on every side. 
The fancied tents are gone, the fires are burning blue. 

Yet, over me what unexpected meteor I 
It glitters round and lights a globe corporeal. 
I scent a living thing ; I will not go anear 
That which bears mark of life, for I should injure it. 
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That brings me evil fame, and cannot profit me ; 

Tis sinking down. With caution will I henoe depart. 



The Air Travellers above, 

Homuncuhu, Once more in a circle hover 

O'er the flames, and awful horror 
In the depths and in the valley ; 
Spectral is the whole appearance- 

Mephistopheles, As through old and timewom windows, 

In the northern waste and dread, 
Many horrid spectres see I ; 
Here, as there, I am at home. 

Hamunculus. See a tall one there is striding, 
On our path before us far. 

Mephistopheles, Seemeth it as she were frighted, 

Seeing us through ether fly. 

Homunculus, Let her stride on ! but do thou now 
•;j . Let thy knight down, and restore 

*( * ' Life unto him ; he will seek it 

In the fable kingdom here. 



lExU. 



Faust {tauehing the ground). Where is she ? 

Homunculus. Why, that I cannot say ; but you may probably inquire 
her out here. You may hasten, searching, from fire to fire, before it 
dawns : he who has ventured to the Mothers, has nothing farther to 
endure. 

Mephistopheles, I, too, am here for my part; yet I know nothing 
better for our comfort, than that each should seek out his own adventures 
among the fires. Then, to unite us again, let thy lantern, little one, 
shine and sound. 

Homunculus, So shall it lighten, and sound, (^the glass rings, and 
glitters powerfully). Now away to new wonders I 
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Famt (ahne). Where is she ? Enquire now no farther. If this 
were not the soil that bore her, the wave that beat towards her, yet 
is it the air which spoke her language. Here am I ! here, through a 
miracle, in Greece. I felt at once the ground whereon I stood. As if a 
spirit had briskly glowed through meJbhe sleeper, I stand, an Antaeus in 
soul, and find here the most strange things united. I will earnestly 
search through this labyrinth of flames. 

Mephistopheles {prying about). As I wind among these fires I find 
myself altogether a stranger ; almost every body is naked, here and 
there in shirts : the Sphinxes shameless, the Griffins unabashed, and what 
besides, shaggy and winged, mirrors itself before and behind in the eye. 
.... We are, indeed, in our hearts indecent, yet the antique I find too 
real. One ought to overcome this in the most modern sense, and after 
various fashions paste it over. A disagreeable set I Yet, new guest 
as I am, I must not object to address them politely. Hail ! To the fair 
ladies, the wise greybeards.* 

Griffin {gruffly). Not greybeards ! Griffins I No one likes to be called 
a greybeard. Every word reechoes the origin whence it sprang. Grey, 
grievous, growling, graves, grim, etymologically alike in tone, only put 
us out of tune. 

Mephistopheles, And yet, not to leave the subject, the Griff m Griffin 
pleases. 

Griffin {as above, and always in the same way). Naturally I The 
connection is proved, often indeed blamed, but more oflen praised ; let 
every body now gripe after maidens, crowns and gold ; fortune is the 
kindest to the griper. 

Ants {of the colossal kind). You speak of gold ; we had collected 
much, and secretly stuffed it into rocks and cayes. The Arimaspian 
people found it out ; they are laughing there, thinking how far they have 
carried it off. 

Griffins, We will bring them to confession. 



• Here is another untranslateable pun : " Greisen" means " old men," " Greifen," 
" griffins ;" and Mephistopheles purposely confounds the s and the f, which brings 
on the etymological remarks which follow. 
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Arifnaapea, Only not in the free festival night. By to-morrow it will 
all be spent. This time, no doubt , we shall succeed. 

Mephistapkeles (seats himself amxmg the Sphinxes), How easy and 
readily I accustom myself to this place, for I understand man by man. 

Sphinx. We breathe our spirit tones, and you then embody them. 
Now name thyself, till we know thee more. 

Mephistopheles. People think to name me with many names. Are 
there Englishmen here? They generally travel far, to pry into 
battle fields, waterfalls, ruined walls, dismal classic spots ; this place 
here would be a worthy goal for them. They would also bear witness, 
that people saw me there, in the ancient play, as *< Old Iniquity." 

Sphinx. How did they hit upon that ? 

Mephistopheles. I myself know not how. 

Sphinx. It may be I Have you any acquaintance with the stars ? 
What say you to the present hour ? 

Mephistopheles (looking up). Star shoots after star : the crescent moon 
shines bright, and I am comfortable in this pleasant spot; I will warm 
myself against thy lion's skin. To lose oneself up there, would be in- 
jurious ; give us some riddles, at all events charades. 

Sphinx. Declare yourself ^ that will be a riddle at once. Try only to 
unriddle yourself in your inmost mind : '< Necessary to the pious man 
equally with the impious — ^to one a cuirass ascetically to fence ; com- 
panion to another to execute desperate things, and both only to amuse 
Jupiter.*' 

First Griffin (gruffly), I don't like him ! 

Second (more gruffly). What does he want with us ? 

Both. The brute does not belong here. 

Mephistopheles (brutally). You think perhaps your guest's nails do 
not scratch as well as your sharp claws ? Only try it. 
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Sphinx (mild). You may continue to stay, you will drive yourself from 
the midst of us ; you are something in your own land, yet if I mistake 
not, here you are ill at ease. 

M^MstopheleB, You are very agreeable to look at above, yet below, 
the beast horrifies me. 

Sphinx. Thou false one, thou wilt come to bitter repentance ; for our 
paws are sound: you with your shrivelled horse-hoof are not pleased in 
our society. 

Sirens (prelude ahave), 

Mephistophelea. Who are the birds rocked to and fro in the branches 
of the river poplars ? 

Sphinx, Beware I A sing-song like thi9> has before now overcome the 
noblest. 

Sirens. Ah ! Why thus yourselves misguide ye 
All amidst these hideous wonders ! 
Hark, in bands we here are coming, 
And in harmonising measures, 
Thus the Sirens it beseemeth. 

Sphinxes (mocking them in the same melody). 

Make them come from their concealment ! 

Tn the branches they are hiding 

From you hawk*s claws, vile and loathsome, 

To fall on you to destruction 

If you give to them a hearing. 

Sirens. Hate away ! away, too, envy ! 

We collect the brightest pleasures 
Scattered underneath the sky ! 
On the earth and on the water, 
Be it the most cheerful gesture 
Which to welcome ones we give. 

MephistopheUs. These are the pretty novelties, when one sound from 
throat and strings interweaves itself vdth another. Trilling is lost with 
me, it tickles my ears indeed, but penetrates not to my heart. 
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•%)Atff2V. Speak not of hearts I that is foolish ; a shrivelled leathern 
bag fits thy face better. 

Fau8t (stepping forward). How wonderful ! the spectacle gives me 
pleasure, the vast, powerful features in the disagreeable. Already I ex< 
pect a favourable fate; whither does this earnest look remove me! 
(pointing to the Sphinxes) Before such once stood (Edipus ; {pointing 
to the Sirens) before such, Ulysses writhed in hempen bonds ; (pointing 
to the Ants) by such was the greatest treasure saved; (pointing to the 
Griffins) by these was it carefully and unfjadlingly guarded. 1 feel my- 
self penetrated by a fresh spirit — ^the figures are grand — grand are the 
recollections. 

Mephistopheles. Formerly, you would have driven away the like with 
curses, but now it appears to please you ; for when one seeks the be- 
loved, even monsters are welcome. 

Faust (to the Sphinxes). You lady-forms must answer me : have any 
of you seen Helen ? 

Sphinxes, We do not reach up to her days, Hercules killed the last of 
us. You can learn it of Chiron ; he is galloping about in this spirit-night, 
if he stands still for you, you will have far advanced. 

Sirens, Come with us, thou wilt not rue it! — 
When Ulysses, with us dwelling. 
Did not, hasting by, reject us. 
Much he could relate and utter ; 
But with all we would entrust thee. 
If to our seats thou wouldst betake thee, 
Flying to the azure ocean. 

Sphinx. Be not, thou noble one, deceived ; instead of Ulysses having 
caused himself to be bound, let our good counsel bind thee ; if thou 
can'st find the lofty Chiron, thou may*st learn what I promised thee. 

(Faust toithdraws,) 

Mephistopheles (vexed). What croaks past us with flapping of wings ? 
So swiftly that we cannot see it, and one ever after the other ; they would 
tire the hunter. 

Sphinx. They are the rapid Stymphalides, lik^the storm of the winter 
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wind, scarcely attainable by the arrows of Hercules. And well meant is 
their croaking hail, with their vulture beak and goose foot. They would 
like to shew themselves as relations in our circle. 

Mephistopheles (as if scared). Something else is hissing among 
them. ^^ 

Sphinx, Be not frightened at these; they are the heads of the 
LernsBan hydra, parted from the neck; yet they believe they are some- 
thing. But say, what is to become of you ? What restless gestures ? 
What do you want*^? Take yourself off I I see that chorus there turns 
you into a wryneck. Do not stay, be off ! greet many a charming face. 
They are the LamisB, smart damsels, with smiling mouth and bold fore- 
head, as they please the satyrs : a goat*s foot may dare everything there. 

Mephistopheles. You will remain here, so that I may find you again ? 

Sphinx Yes I mix with the aerial throng. We from Egypt have long 
been wont that one of us should be enthroned a thousand years. And 
if you only respect our situation, thus we rule the days of sun and moon. 

We sit before the pyramids for the judgment of the nations : there 
is inundation, war and peace; we alter not a feature. 

Peneus (surrounded voith waters and nj^mphs). 

Move thyself, thou reedy whispering, 
Breathe, ye gentle kindred rushes, 
And ye willows lightly rustle, 
Whisper, trembling poplar branches, 
To my interrupted dreams I 
Wakes me now a dread oppression, 
A secret and all -moving tremblance 
From the waving stream and rest. 

Faust (stepping to the river). If I hear aright, I must believe: be- 
hind the closed-in arbours of these branches and these bushes, rings a 
sound as it were human. Even the wave appears a prattling, the breeze 
like to a sportive amusement. 

Nymphs (to Faust). 

Best were it for thee 

In silence reclining. 

To refresh in the coolness, 
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Thy limbs that are weary, 
To enjoy the for-ever- 
Avoiding-thee rest ; 
We' 11 rustle and murmur, 
And whisper to thee. 

Fau8t, I am indeed awake I O, let the incomparable forms, as my eye 
sends them thither, have sway. How wonderfully am I penetrated I 
Are they dreams ? Are they recollections ? Once before hast thou 
been thus blessed. Waters creep through the freshness of the thick 
and gently stirring bushes; they rush not, they scarcely ripple; a 
hundred springs unite from all sides in £he pure clear space, sloping 
gently into a bath. The limbs of beautiful, youthful women, doubled 
by the moist mirror, are again brought to the delighted eye I Now 
bathing sociably and joyously, now boldly swimming, or timidly wading; 
and at last a shrieking and a water battle. I might content myself with 
these; my eye might here be delighted; yet my sense strives ever 
farther. My glance presses keenly to that covering ; the rich foliage of 
the verdant fulness conceals the lofty queen. 

Wonderful! Swans also coming, swimming out of the bays, moving 
purely and majestically. Calmly floating, tenderly sociable; but how 
proud and self-complacently head and beak move. . • . But one before the 
rest, bold, with expanded breast, appears to be delighted, sailing swiftly 
forward through them all; his plumage swells forth, waves themselves, 
billowing upon waves ; he presses to the holy spot .... the others swim 
to and fro with calmly shining plumage ; soon also they lure away the 
shy maidens in active magnificent strife, so that they think no more of 
their service, but of their own safety. 

Nymphs, Sisters ! sisters, lay your ears 

To the river s green embankment; 

Listen ! If I rightly hear. 

Sounds of horses' hoofs approach us. 

ii Would I knew who on this night 

i Message swift is bringing us. 

'I Fauat. It seems to me as it were the earth was ringing, echoing under 

a hurrying horse. Lo, there my glance I Shall already a favourable 
lot reach me? O wonder without pari A rider gallops forward; he 
seems endowed with strength and spirit; upon a blindingly white horse 
is he borne.... I err not; already I know him — the famous son of 
Philyral Halt, Charon, halt! I have to speak with thee. 
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Chiron. What will j|^ What is it? 

Fcmst, Curb thy pace. 

Chiron, I rest not. 

« 

Faust, Then, I pray thee, take me with thee. 

Chiron. Mount then. Then can I at pleasure ask whither thou art 
bound?' Thou standest here on the shore, I am prepared to bear thee 
through the stream. 

Fcmat (mounting). Where'er thou wilt. For ever shall I thank thee. 
.... The great man, the noble tutor^ who, to his own fame, educated a 
people of heroes, the beauteous circle of the noble Argonauts, and all 
•who built up the poet's world. 

Chiron, Pass over that. Pallas herself is not honoured as Mentor; 
in the end, people go on in their own way, as though they had never been 
taught. 

Faust, I here embrace in strength of mind and body the physician 
who names every plant, who knows roots even into the deepest, who 
procures healing for the sick, alleviation for wounds ! 

Chiron, When a hero was hurt near me, I could give help and 
counsel ; yet at last I left my art to root- women and priests. 

Faust, Thou art the truly great man who cannot hear the word of 
praise. He seeks modestly to turn away, and does as if there existed 
others like him. 

Chiron, Thou appearest to me clever in hjrpocrisy, in flattering the 
prince as well as the people. 

Faust. Thou wilt then confess to me : thou hast seen the greatest of 
thy time, hast striven after the noblest in actions, earnestly like a demi- 
god hast lived through thy days. Yet among the heroic forms, which 
hast thou considered the best ?• 

Chiron. In the exalted circle of the Argonauts, every one was brave 
in his own way, and according to the power which inspired him, he could 
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suffice for that in which others failed. The Dfo^curi have every where 
conquered where fulness of youth and heauty held sway. Resolution and 
prompt deeds for other's weal was the most beautiful inheritance of the 
Boreades. Agreeable to ladies^ thoughtful, powerful, prudent, ready in 
council, so ruled Jason. Then Orpheus, tender, and ever silently con- 
templative, powerful over all when he struck the lyre. The keen-sighted 
Lynceus, who by night and day guided the holy ship through rocks and 
shoals. In company only can danger be tried, while one acts all the 
others praise. 

FavAt. Wilt thou say nothing of Hercules? 

'Chiron. Alas I Awake not my longing. ... I had never seen Phoebus, 
nor Mars, nor Hermes, as they are called. Then saw I stand before 
my eyes what all men praise as divine. Thus was he a bom king, as a 
youth most noble to behold; subject to his elder brother, and also to the 
most beautiful women. Earth will not nourish a second, nor Hebe lead 
a second into heaven ; in vain do songs labour, in vain do men torture 
the marble. 

Faust However much sculptors boast of him, he never appeared so 
noble. Thou hast spoken of the most beautiful man, now speak of the 
most beautiful woman. 

Chiron. What I Woman's beauty means nothing, it is far too often a 
stiff image; only such a being can I praise that streams joyfully and 
life-enjoying. Beauty remains to itself ever happy, grace makes irre- 
sistible, like Helen, when I bore her. 

Faust. Thou bor'st her? 

Chiron. Yea! On this back. 

Faust. Am not I already confused enough, and must such a seat 
bless me ! 

Chiron. She grasped my hair as thou now dost. 

Faust. O, I shall lose myself entirely! Relate how! She is my 
only desire! Whither and whence didst thou bear her? 

Chiron. The question may easily be answered. The Dioscuri had at 
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that time freed their little sister from the hands of rohbers. Yet they, 
not wont to be vanquished, took courage, and rushed after them. Then 
the brothers and sister hastened swiftly to the marshes near Eleusis; the 
brothers waded, I scrambled, swam across; then she jumped off and 
stroked my wet mane, flattered and thanked with lovely sense and self 
possession. How charming was she I Young, and the pleasure of 
the old. 

Faust, Just seven years old! 

Chiron. I see the philologists have deceived thee and themselves. It 
is quite peculiar with the mythologic lady; the poet makes her appear as 
he wants her; she never becomes of age, grows never old, is always of 
a desirable form, is ravished when young, and still courted in age: 
enough, no time binds the poet. 

Faust, So let her also be bound by no time I Achilles himself found 
her at Pheraa out of all time. What strange happiness love gained 
against fate I And. can I not, by the most longing force draw the most 
unique form into life? The eternal being equal bom with the gods, as 
great as tender, as majestic as amiable. Thou saw'st her once; to-day 
have I seen her, as beautiful, as enchanting, as desired as fair. Now is 
my sense — ^my being powerfully ensnared. I cannot live if I cannot 
obtain her. 

'Chiron^ Stranger, as man art thou enraptured : yet amongst spirits 
thou appearest rather mad. It turns out now luckily for thee; for 
every year, only for a few moments, I am accustomed to call upon 
Manto, the daughter of Esculapius. She prays in silence to her father, 
that, to his own honour, he would at last enlighten the mind of the phy- 
sicians, and turn them from their bold slaughtering. She is the dearest 
to me of the sibyl company ; not madly raving, but beneficently mild ; she 
may, perhaps, after a little delay, be able entirely to cure thee by the 
powers of simples. 

Faust, I will not be cured. My mind is strong : then should I be 
contemptible, like others. 

Chiron. Spurn not the healing of the noble spring I Descend 
quickly ; we are at the place. 

Faust, Tell me, where hast thou, in the dread night, brought me 
through the pebbly waters to land. 
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Chiron. Here Greece and Rome spumed, in strife, the greatest king- 
dom that loses itself in the sand, Peneus upon the right, Olympus on the 
left. The king flies, the citizens triumph. Look up I here stands, 
significantly near in the moonlight, the eternal temple. 

Manto (dreaming within). 

With the hoofs of horses 
The holy steps echo ; 
Demigods are coming in. 

Chiron, Right I right! 

Only open thine eyes ! 

Manto (awaking)^ Welcome I I see thou stay est not away. 

Chiron* Does thy temple still stand ? 

Manto. Dost thou still roam unwearied ? 

Chiron, Thou still dwellest quietly enclosed, whilst it delights me to 
range. 

Manto, I await I time encircles me I And this one ? 

Chiron, This ill-reputed night has hrought him hither in its whirl- 
pool. He wisheth, with mad mind, to gain Helen, and knows not how 
or where to hegin ; JEsculapian cure is above others worthy. 

Manto, I love him who desires impossibilities. 

{Chiron is already far away.) 

Manto. Enter I Thou bold one, thou shalt rejoice I This dark way 
leads to Proserpine. In the hollow base of Olympus, she listens in 
secret for forbidden greeting. Here I once smuggled in Orpheus ; do 
thou use it better. Courage I On ! 

(They descend,) 



The upper Peneus, as before. 

Sirens, Dash into Peneus' stream I 

There to swim it doth behove you ; 
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And in songs to join your voices, 
For the wretched people's good I 
Without water is no weal I 
If we hasted, fully banded, 
Swiftly to the deep JEge&iif 
Every pleasure would be ours. 

Earthquake. 

Sirens, Foaming back, return the billows, 

In their bed they flow no longer ; "■, . 

Shakes the earth — the waters stav — "••''"' ■ 

Bursting smokes the pebbly shore. 
Let us fly I — Come, hasten all I 
This w^ondrous thing can profit none. 

Come, ye joyful guests and noble, 
To the gay feast of the ocean ; 
Looking where the trembling billows 
Wet the shore with gentle swelling ; 
There, where Luna doubly shining, 
Us with holy dew will moisten ; 
There is life in unchained motion. 
Here a woe-betokening earthquake ; 
All the prudent hasten forth ! 

Horror sways the scene around. 

« 

Seismos (knocking and grumbling in the depth). One more push with 
strength, one more good lift with the shoulders I then shall we arrive 
above, where all must yield to us. 

Sphinxes. What unpleasant tremblance ; what a hateful awful tem- 
pest ; what a waving ; what a shaking ; what a swinging to and fro, 
striving ; what an unendurable vexation I Yet would we not change our 
place, if all hell were to break loose. Now uplifts itself a wonderful 
vault. It is that same long hoary old one, who built the island Delos, 
who, for the love of a childing one, drove it up out of the wave. He, 
with striving, squeezing, pressing, with arms extended, and with back 
bent, like an Atlas, in gesture, raises ground, grass, earth, pebbles, and 
gravel, and sand, and loam, the silent bed of our shore. Thus tears he 
a place across the quiet covering of the valley. With the greatest 
exertion, never tired, a colossal caryatid, he bears a fearful scaffolding of 
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rock, still in the ground up to the waist : but no, it shall proceed no far- 
mer, the sphinxes have taken their ground. 




Seismos, I have accomplished this all alone; people will at last 
ackn^jl^^i^ge it, and if I had not shaken and rolled, how would this 
PiWi^S^^^^"^ ? How would your mountains be standing above 
pure ethereal blue, had I not pushed them forth for a 
tghtful appearance ? When, in the sight of my highest 
and Chaos, I bore myself strongly ; and, in the com- 
is, threw Pelion and Ossa like balls. We raged on in 
[until tired, we at last wickedly placed them both like a 
Parnassus, where now a joyful tarrying keeps Apollo 
tappyjchoir of the muses. I even raised high up the throne 
for^^pRfer and his thunderbolts. Thus now, with enormous striving, I 
press^ up out of the abyss, and loudly call up new inhabitants to me for 
new life. 

Sphinxes, We should have been obliged to confess that that which has 
been raised up was of great antiquity, had not we ourselves seen it squeeze 
itself out of the ground. Bushy forests spread upward ; rock presses 
forward upon rock. A sphinx will not care for it ; we will not let our- 
selves be disturbed in our holy seat. 

Griffins. I see gold in leaves, gold in flitters, trembling through the 
clefts. Let not any one steal such a treasure from you ; up, ye ants, to 
gather it I 

Chorus of Ants. As the gigantic ones 

Have pushed it forward. 
Ye pattering footed ones. 
Swiftly arise ye ! 
Nimbly come in and out I 
In such clefts as these, 
Is every bit and crumb 
Worthy possession. 
The very best of all 
Ye must discover, 
Hasting most rapidly 
Through every cranny. 
Not idle must ye be. 
Ye banded throngers ; 
In-gather ye the gold, 
Heed not the mountain. 
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Chriffins. In with it ! In withlt ! Gather the gold in heaps ! We will 
lay our claws on it ; they are bolts of the best sort ; the greatest treasure 
is well preserved. ^^ j 

Pigmies. We have indeed taken our place, but know not how it has 
been done. Ask not whence we come, for we are once for all here. 
Each land is fit for a pleasant seat of life. If a rocky cleft shows itself, 
the dwarf is at once at hand. Dwarf and dwarfess, quick in industry, 
each pair exemplary. We know not if it was so in Paradise. Yet here 
we find it the best, and gratefully thank our stars ; for mother earth 
willingly produces in the east and in the west. 

Dactyli. If in one night she hath 

Brought forth the small ones, • 
She will produce the minutest, 
They too their equals discover. 

Eldest of the Figmies. Hasten, oh hasten 

To take your places. 
Hasten to action ! 
Swiftness for strongness. 
Peace hath still dominion ; 
Build ye the smithy, 
To make for the army 
Cuirass and weapons. 
Come, ye ants, hasten 
Swiftly in throngings, 
Metals procure us I . 
Come now, ye dactyls, 
Ye smallest, so many. 
To you be't commanded 
Logs to fetch for us. • 
Heap up together 
Secretly flamelets. 
Coals bring ye for us. 

Generalissimo. Come ! draw out swiftly 

With bow and arrows ! 
Shoot ye those herons 
O'er that pool flying, 
Nesting unnumbered 
Proudly in grandeur. 
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All at one shot ! 

One as the other, 

That with helm and adornment 

We may appear. 

Ants and Dactylic Who will preserve us I 

We procure irons, 
They forge the fetters. 
'Tis not the season 
To tear ourselves from them, 
So be obedient. 

The Cranes oflbykus. Murder cry and dying wailing ! 

Anxious beating of the pinions I 
What a crying, what a groan 
Presses upward to the heights I 
Murdered are they all already, 
By their blood the sea is reddened ; 
Wishes and desires misshapen, 
Rob the herons' noble plumage. 
Already waves it on the helmet 
Of these fat and crooked-legged rascals. 
Ye companions of our army, 
Heron- wanderers of the ocean, 
We are calling you to vengeance. 
In a thing so near related ; 
No one spare his strength or blood, 
Eternal hatred to this brood I 

[^Disperse, croaking in the air. 

Mephistopheles. I could master the northern witches well, but with 
these strange spirits I am not at my ease. The Blocksberg remains a 
very convenient place — wherever one is, one feels oneself at home. Lady 
Use* watches for us upon her rock,* Henry will be cheerful on his 
height,* the snorers* still grunt at* misery, yet all is done for a thousand 
years. Who knows here where he is walking or standing; whether 
the ground is not puffing up under him ? I wander pleasantly through 
a smooth valley, and all at once a mountain rises up behind me, scarcely 
indeed to be called a mountain, yet quite high enough to separate me 

* There arc spots on the Brocken called Ilsenstein or Use's rock, Heinrichshohe 
or Henry's height ; Schnarcher, snorer ; Elend, misery. 
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from my Sphinxes — ^many a fire still quivers down the valley, and flames 
about an adventure. . . . The pretty band with artful trickery nmning 
before me, still dances and hovers round me enticingly. 'On, but gently! 
All too accustomed to sweets wherever it be, one tries to catch some 
thing. 

V, 

Lamia {drawing Mephistopheles after them). 
^- . Swiftly and swifter I 

And ever farther I 
Then again staying 
With prattling and talking. 
It is so pleasant 
To entice after us 
. The hoary sinner, 
Limping and stimibling 
With feet stiff and tired, 
(As a sore penance). 
See, he is coming; 
While we are flying, 
His legs he is dragging 
After our path. 

Mephistopheles {standing still). Cursed fate I Cheated men I Misled 
blockheads, even from Adam ! People grow old indeed, but who grows 
wise ? Wert thou not already fooled enough ! We know the tribe are 
worth absolutely nothing with their laced bodies and painted faces ; they 
have nothing sound about them — rotten in all their limbs, wherever we 
touch them. We know it, we see it, we can handle it, and yet we dance 
if the carrion do but pipe. 

LamicB {stopping). 

Hold! He bethinks him, tarries, stays. 
Come, meet him now lest haply he escape. 

Mephistopheles. On ! on I and be not foolishly caught in this web of 
doubt ; for if there were no witches, who the devil would be a devil I 

Lamite {gracefully). 

Round this hero let us circle, 
Love for one of us will surely 
Show itself within his bosom. 
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Mephiatopheles, By this uncertain shimmering indeed you appear 
pretty girls, and therefore I would not rate you. 

Empuaa {rushing in). 

Rate nie not either I Such as I am let me into your train. 

Lamia, She belongs not to our band, 

Always doth she spoil our sport. 

Empusa (to Mephiatopheles), Hail to thee from thy cousin Empusa, 
the dear one with the ass's foot I Thou hast only a horse's hoof, and yet, 
cousin, all hail ! 

Mephiatopheles, I thought them here all strangers, and yet unfor- 
tunately I find relations ; it is an old saying from Harz to Hellas you 
have always cousins. 

Empusa, I can act alone decidedly, I can change myself into many 
things ; yet to honour you I have now put on the ass's head. 

Mephistopheles, I see relationship means much with these folks ; yet 
happen what will, I must deny the ass's head. 

Lamia. Leave the hideous one, she scares 
All that fair and sweet appears; 
Whatever might be sweet and fair 
She comes — it flies — no more 'tis there. 

Mephistopheles, These tender and languishing cousins too are all 
suspicious to me, and even behind the roses of these cheeks I fear 
metamorphoses. 

Lamice, Try it ! There are many of us. 

Come ! And if thou hast good fortune, . 
• Draw the best lot for thyself. 
Wherefore this desireful prating? 
Thou art a miserable wooer. 
Walk'st so proud and act'st so grand ! 
Now amidst our bands he mingles, 
By degrees your masks off throwing 
Show to him your nature real. 

Mephistopheles, I have chosen th^ fairest (emhradnf/ her). O dear. 
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what a dry broomstick! {Seizing another). And this one .... what a 
dreadful face ! 

Lamice. Deserv'st thou better ? Think it not. 

Mephistopheles. I should like to lay hold of the little one .... a 
lizard slips out of my hand I and the smooth tress like a snake I Now 
I seize the tall one, then I lay hold of a thyrsus stick I The pine apple 
for a head. Where will this end ? . . . . Now a fat one, with whom I 
may perhaps solace myself; Til dare it for the last time ! Be it so I — 
Quite flabby and squabby, such as the Orientals would buy at a high 
price ... . Yet, alas I the pudding bursts in two. 

Lamia, Leave each other, float and hover ^ 

Like the lightning, dark, surround ye 
The intruding witches* son ! 
In uncertain awful circles 
Bats, around, on silent pinion } 
Still too cheaply will he 'scape. 

Mephistopheles {shaking himself), I have not, it seems, grown much 
wiser ; 'tis absurd here, absurd in the North ; the spectres here as there 
confounded, the people and the poets absurd. 'Tis even here a mum- 
mery, a dance of the senses as everywhere. I grasped at beautiful 
mask-features, and laid hold of beings that made me shudder. I 
would fain deceive myself, if it would but last longer {losing himself 
amjong the rocks). Where am I then? How shall this end? That 
was a path, now is it a wilderness. I came here on smooth ways, and 
now a heap stands opposite me. In vain do I scramble up and down. 
Where shall I find my sphinxes again ? I should never have thought 
of anything so desperate, such a ridge in one night 1 This I call a 
good witches' ride ; they bring their Blocksberg with them. 

Oreas {from the natural rock). 

Ascend here ! ancient is my mount, 

And in ancient form it stands. 

To the steep rock-paths give honour, 

The last extended branch of Pindus. 

Before^ unshaken thus I stood, 

When over me'Pompeius fled. 

That form of nought, that near me stands, 
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When the cock crows at once will disappear. 
Such kind of fables oft I see arise, 
And suddenly again descend. 

' Mephistopheles. Honour be to thee, thou venerable head ! Engroved 
in high oaky strength ! The brightest moonlight penetrates not thy 
obscurity. Yet near the bushes moves a light that very modestly 
glows. What a strange coincidence. Upon my word it is Homunculus. 
Whither art going, little fellow ? 

HomunciUm, I am hovering from place to place, and should like to 
come to being in the best sense, and, iiill of impatience, to burst my glass 
asunder. But as far as I have yet seen, I dare not venture in there. 
Only (I tell you in confidence), I am following two philosophers. I 
listened : they talked of Nature, Nature I From these I will not part ; 
they must know earthly nature ; and at last I shall learn whither I may 
most prudently turn. 

Mephistopheles. Do that as thou wilt. For where spectres have 
taken their place, the philosopher also is welcome. That people may 
enjoy his art and favour, he creates at once a dozen new ones. If thou 
errest not, thou wilt never understand. If thou wilt come to being, do 
so by thine own advice. 

Homunculus, Good advice is not to be despised. 

Mephistopheles, Go then ! We will see more of it. [They separate. 

Anaxagora^s {to Thales), Thy obstinate mind will not bend, doth it , 
need more to convince thee ? 

Thales, The wave bends willingly before every wind, yet keeps far 
from the steep rock. 

Anaxagoras, This rock is formed by the vapour of fire. 

Thales. That which lives has sprung from moisture. 

Homunculus {between both). Let me go at your side, I have a great 
longing to come to being. ,s 

■> 
Anaxagoras, Hast thou ever, O Thales, in one night, brought forth 

such a mountain out of mire ? 

L 
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Thales. Never was nature, and her living industry, referred to day, 
and night, and hours. She forms and regulates every shape, and even 
in the grand is there no violence. 

Anaxagoras, But here there was ! Plutonic angry fire, the monstrous 
explosive power of iEolian vapours, broke through the old crust of the 
flat soil, so that a new mountain must immediately arise. 

Thales. What use is there in going farther ? It is there,' and there's 
an end of it. In such quarrels we lose time and leisure, and only lead 
by the nose patient people. 

Anaxagoras. The mountain quickly streams with myrmidons to 
inhabit the rock cleils, pigmies, ants, thumblings, and other active little 
things. ( To Homunculus) Thou hast never striven after the great ; hast 
lived hermit-like enclosed ; if thou canst accustom thyself to rule, I will 
have thee crowned as king. 

Homuncultis, What says my Thales ? 

Thales. I would not advise it ; with little people one does little deeds ; 
with great people the small become great. Look there ! The black 
clouds of cranes 1 They threaten the disturbed people, and would so 
threaten the monarch. With sharp beaks and clawed legs, they pounce 
down upon the little ones; a fearful tempest already appears^ A 
crime slew the herons surrounding 'their quiet peaceable pools. Yet 
that rain of murderous shots brings a fearfully bloody blessing of ven- 
geance, and raises the rage of near relations for the sinful blood of the 
pigmies. What use now is shield, and helm, and spear ? What helps 
the heron plumes of the dwarfs ? How dactyl and ants hide themselves I 
The army already wavers, flies and falls. 

Anaxagoras {after a pausey solemnly). 

If I before have praised the subterranean, 
Yet now I turn myself above to heaven. — 
Thou ! Ever young, above, eternal, 
Whose names and forms alike are triple. 
Thee I invoke to aid my people's woe I 

Diana, Luna, Hecate I 
Thou breast-.expanding, thoughtful in the loftiest, 
Thou tranquil-seeming, powerful internally — 
Open the dread abysmal of thy shades ; 
Let, without magic, thine old power be shewn. 

jPame,] 
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Am I too quickly heard ? 
Has my prayer 
To those heights 

The order of nature disturbed ? 
And greater, ever greater, nears to us 
The Goddess' round and circumscribed throne, 
Dread to the eyes, and vast and monstrous ! 
Its fire reddens into darkness. 
No nearer ! Threatening mighty circle. 
Thou wilt overthrow both us and land and ocean. 
Then was it true, that erst Thessalian women, 
In sinful conl&dence on magic, 
Have from thy distant path down-called thee, 
And wrung the most disastrous from thee ? 
The glittering shield around is darkened ; 
But now it splits— ^it glows — it sparkles. 
What a rattling I Wh^t a hissing ! 
Between them, what a blast and thundering ! 
At thy throne, behold me, humbled ! 
Pardon I T myself invoked it. 

V [Casfs himself on his face. 

Thales* What a deal this man has heard and seen ! I do not quite 
know what happened to us, nor did I feel it with him. We must confess, 
these are mad hours ; and Luna quite comfortably rocks in her place as 
before. 

Homunculus. Look to the seat of the pygmies ; the mountain was 
round, now is it pointed. I felt a tremendous rebounding — the mountain 
had fallen out of the moon ; and had immediately, without a warning, 
crushed and slain both friend and foe. Yet must I praise those arts, 
which, in one night, at once, from above and below, created this mountain 
structure. 

Thales. Be quiet I It was only imaginary. Let the villanous brood 
go hence ! It is good that thou wert not king. Now away to the cheer- 
ful ocean feast ; there are strange guests expected and honoured. 

[ Thei/ ivithdraw. 

Mephistopheles (climbing up the other side). Here must I drag through 
steep rocky paths, through the stiflP roots of old oaks. The piny vapour 
on my Harz has something of pitch, and that, next to sulphur, I am 
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partial to Here, with these Greeks, the trace of it is scarcely to be 

scented. I am curious to find out with what they stir hell-tonnent and 
flames. 

Dryad, Be at home and wise in your land ; in the strange one you ^ 

are not sufficiently dexterous. You should not turn your mind home- 
ward ; but honour the dignity of the sacred oaks. 

Mephistopheles. People think on what they have left, — what people 
are accustomed to, remains a Paradise., Yet say, what triple thing has 
cowered down there in the cave, by the weak light. 



\ 



Dryad, The Phorkyads ! Venture to the place, and speak to them, if 
you are not afraid. 

Mephistopheles, Why not. I see something, and am astounded ! 
Proud as I am, I must confess to myself, that I have never seen anything of 
the kind. Why, they are worse than Alr^uns. Will people find the long 
reprobated sins in the least ugly, if they have seen this triple being ? We 
would not suffer them on the stepe of the most hideous of our hells. Here 
it has root in the land of beauty ; and is called, with fame, antique. They 
move — they seem to perceive me — peeping, they twitter — ^bat- vampires ! 

Phorkyads, Give me the eye, sisters, that it may ask who ventures so 
near our temple. 

Mephistopheles. Most honoured ones ! allow me to approach you, and 
to receive your triple blessing. I come to you, certainly, still a stranger ; 
yet, if I err not, a distant relation. I have before seen ancient worthy 
deities, and bowed myself most deeply before Ops and Rhea ; I saw yes- 
terday, or the day before, the Parcse themselves, your sisters, Chaos-sprung ; 
but such as you have I never seen : I am now silent and delighted. 

Phorkyads, This spirit seems to have sense. 

Mephistopheles, My only surprise is that no poet praises you. Say, 
how comes it — ^how could it happen ? I have never seen you, most worthy 
ones, in pictures ; the chisel should try to reach you, not Juno, Pallas 
Venus, and the like. 

Phorkyads, Sunk in solitude and stillest night, none of us three has 
ever thought of it. 
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Phorkyads, We are incontrovertibly daughters of Chaos. 

Mephistapheles. People will rate me now^ O shame, as an herma- 
phrodite. 

Phorkyads, In the new Ternal of the sisters, what beauty ! We have 
two eyes, two teeth. 

Mephistopheles, I must hide myself from all eyes to frighten the 

devils in the pool of hell. [^Exit, 
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Mephistopheles. How could it be so ? When you are retired from 
the world, no one sees or beholds you : then you would be obliged to 
dwell in those places, where splendour and art throne on equal seats — 
where every day, swift, with double pace, a block of marble steps as a 
hero into life— where — il 



Phorkyads, Be silent, and give us no longings I What would it profit f 

us, even if we knew it better ? Bom in night, to the nocturnal related ; / 

unknown almost to ourselves — entirely to others. ^ 

Mephistopheles, In such a case there is not much to say ; but one can 
transfer oneself to others : one eye, one tooth suffices for you three; then 
it would do equally well, mythologically, to comprehend the being of the 
three in two, and commit to me the third one's image for a short time. 

One of the Phorkyads. What do you think ? Would that do ? 

The others. We may try it ; but no eye or tooth I 

Mephistopheles. Now, you have just taken away the best, how would 
then the closest picture be perfect ! 

One of them. Do you shut one eye, 'tis easily done, let also one of 
your tusks be seen, and you will immediately become perfectly like us 
in profile, as if we were brothers and sisters. 

Mephistopheles. Much honour I Be it so I 

Phorkyads. Be it so ! 

Mephistopheles (as a Phorkyad in profile). There stand 1 already 
the much loved son of Chaos I 
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ROCK BAYS OF THE ^GEAN SEA. 

The Moan staying in the Zenith, 

Sirens (lying on the cliffs around piping, and singing), 

Once» O moon, in nightly horror 
Thee Thessalian magic women 
Sinfully drew down from heaven ; 
From thy night's bow look in silence 
Down upon the trem'lous waters 
Glittering with their shiny thronging/ 
Cast thy brilliance on the tumult 
Which is rising from the wave. 
Ready for thy service 
Pity us, O beauteous Luna I 

Nereids and Tritons (as sea wonders). 
Sing aloud with shriller voices 
Which may echo through the ocean, 
Call the people of the deeps. 
From the tempest's dread abysses 
We escaped to still retirements, — 
Your sweet music calls us here. 

See how we in high delightment 
Deck ourselves in golden bracelets ; 
And with crowns and precious jewels 
Add the clasp and band-adornments. 
All this fruit is come from you, 
You have sung to us the treasures 
Shipwrecked, and by ocean swallowed,^ 
You, the Demons of our bay. 



Sirens, Well we knowT in ocean freshness, 

Smoothest fish, in sweet contentment. 
Pass through life without a pain. 
Yet ! ye bands in festive movement, 
We would learn to-day fiill gladly 
That ye more than fishes are. 

Nereids and Tritons, 

Ere we came, O Sirens, hither. 
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So bright are they ' ' 

The glittering ocf 87 

Let us clambep// 

Hear ye now^"^^ ^® ^^^ considered, — 
. .^^^ii'others, hasten all ! 
Now it needs the shortest journey 
For the full and perfect proving, 
That we more than fishes are. 







/ 



Sirens. In a twinkling they are gone I 
With a favouring wind 
They have vanished to Samothrace I 
Wliat do they think to accomplish 
In the kingdom of the lofty Cabiri ? 
They are gods, strange and peculiar, 
Who themselves are ever producing, 
And ne'er have knowledge who they are. 

Remain upon thy heights. 
Gentle Luna, kindly stay 
That the night may still continue. 
Nor the day from hence expel us. 

Tholes (on the shore to Homunculus), I would readily lead you to old 
Nereus ; we are not indeed far from his cave, but the disagreeable sour 
fellow has a hard head. The whole human race is always wrong to him, 
the grumbler. Yet futurity is opened to him, therefore every one 
respects him, and honours him at his post; he has also done good to 
many. 

Homunculus, Let us try, and knock ! It will not at once cost the glass 
and the fire. 



\ 



Nereus, Are those human voices which my ear receives ? How it at 
once enrages me to the bottom of my heart I Forms striving to reach 
the gods, yet ever compelled to be like themselves. Many years since 
I could rest divinely, yet I was urged to do good to the best of them ; 
and when I saw the deeds at last accomplished, it was as if I had given 
no advice. 



Tholes, And yet, O ancient one of ocean, people trust thee ; thou 
art the wise one, drive us not hence ! Behold this flame, human like 
indeed, it entirely gives itself up to thy counsel. 

Nereus. Counsel I Has counsel ever profited men ? A prudent word 
petrifies in a hard ear. However often the deed has angrily blamed 
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\ SEA. 

*f, yet the people remain self-willed as\ 
rned Paris, before his lust ensnared another 
> the Grecian shore : I told him what I in spirit beheld; the aA 
ig, redness streaming over, beams glowing, — and beneath, muin«p» 
ieath : Troy's judgment-day, fixed firm in rhyme, as frightful as -^ 
lotorious to thousands of years. The wonl of the old one seemed 
the scoffer a play, he followed his pleasure and Ilion fell— a gii, 
corse, stiff after long pain, a welcome meal to the eagles of Find 
Did I not also tell beforehand to Ulysses the craft of Circe, — ^the horror 
of the Cyclops ? His delay, his people's thoughtlessness, and all things 
else ? Did it profit him ? Until the favour of the waves bore him, muc^ 
tossed about, late enough, to a hospitable shore. 

TJiales, Such behaviour pains the wise man ; yet the good always tries 
it again. A grain of gratitude, which will content him highly, will out- 
weigh a hundred-weight of ingratitude. For we are not come to pray 
for any thing trivial ; the boy there wishes to come to being wisely. 

Nereus. Do not spoil my most strange humour I I have got to-day 
quite a different thing to do. I have called all my daughters hither, the 
graces of the sea, the Dorides. Neither Olympus nor your soil bears a • 
beautiful form that moves so elegantly. They cast themselves, with the i 
gracefullest movements, from water-dragons on to Neptune's horses, \ 
united in the most tender way to the element, so that even the foam 
seems to raise them. Galatea, now the fairest, comes borne in the play 
of colours of Venus' shell-chariot — Galatea, who, since Cypris has with- 
drawn from us, is herself honoured as goddess in Paphos. And there- 
fore the fair one has, for a long while, possessed, as heiress, her temple- 
town and chariot throne. Away I Hate does not become the hearty 
) nor scoff the mouth, in the hour of paternal joy. Away to Protelis ! 

Ask the man of wonders, how one may come to being and change. 

[He retires towards the sea, 

/ Thales, We have gained nothing by this step ; if you meet Proteus, 

f he melts away directly. And if you catch him at last, he only tells what 
astounds and perplexes. You are, once for all, in need of this counsel : 
' let us try and wander on our path. [ They withdraw. 

Sirens (above on the rocks). 

What see we from the distance 
'^ Through the wave-dominions gliding ? 

As if, by breezes guided, 
White sails were approaching, 

>-■ 
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So bright are they to see them, 
The glittering ocean damsels. 
Let us clamber downward : 
Hear ye now their voices ? 

Nereids and Tritons. 

What with us we 're bearing 

Will bring to all contentment. 

From Chelpnes' giant buckler ^ 

Shines an awful image. 

They're gods whom we are bringing : 

Sing ye lofty Pseans. 

Sirens, Little in size, 

Mighty in strength ; 
Saviours of shipwrecked, 
Gods honoured for ages« 

Nereids and Tritons. 

The Cabiri we are bringing, 
To hold our feast in quiet ;, 
For where they, holy, gover^ 
Neptune will sway kindly. ' 

Sirens. To you we must yield : 
If a vessel splits, 
Unresisted in force. 
The crew ye protect. 

Nereids and Tritons. 

Three of them we have brought with us, 
The fourth — he would not follow ; 
He said that he was the right one. 
Who must think for the others. 

Sirens, One god 'gainst other gods 
Raises the mock. 
Honour every mercy,— 
Fear ye every evil. 

Nereids and Tritons. 

Seven of them are there truly. 

M 
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Sirens, Where remain, then, the three others ? 

Nereids and Tritons, 

We cannot truly tell you ; 

You may find them in Olympus, 

There perhaps the eighth is dwellings 

Of whom no man hath thought yet. 

In mercy to us inclining, 

Yet all are not yet ready. 

For these unequalled ones 

Press ever onward, 

Ever eager, longing starveKngs, 

For the unattainahle. 

Sirens. We are aye wont, 

Wherever it thrones,, 
In sun or moon. 
To pray — tis of use. 

Nereids and Tritons. 

How our fame on high must shine 
This festival perfecting. 

Sirens. The heroes of the old time 
Are wanting of fame^ 
Wherever it shines : 
When they ohtain the golden fleece, 
You will the Cabiri. 

(^Repeated as tenor song) , 

When they obtain the golden fleece, 
We ] ye I the Cabiri. 

{Nereids and Tritons pass on). 

Homunculus. I look upon the mis-shapen things as bad earthen pots, 
and the wise ones knock and breeik their hard heads against them. 

Thales. That is exactly what they wish ; the rust makes the coin of 
worth. 

Proteus (unseen). Such as that pleases me, the old fabler, — the more 
wonderful the more respectable. 
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Tholes, Where art thou, Proteus ? 

Proteus (ventriloquizing — now near, now far)» Herel and here! 

TJialea. I pardon you the old joke ; yet no vain words to a friend ! 

Proteus {from the distance). Farewell I 

Tholes (aside to Homunculvs). He is quite near. Now shine hriskly ; 
he is as curious as a fish ; and in whatever form he is, he will he allured 
hy flames. 

Homunculus. I will pour at once the fulness of the light, yet within 
bounds, that the glass may not break. 

Proteus (in the form of a giant tortoise). What shines so gracefully 
fair ? 

Tholes (veiling Homuncultis). Good ! If you wish, you can see more 
nearly. Do not be vexed at the little trouble, and show yourself as a 
man on two feet. It is with our favour and our will, that who likes may 
see what we hide. 

Proteus (m a noble form). Philosopher's tricks are still known to 
thee. 

Thales. It still remains thy pleasure to change shapes. (He uncovers 
Homunculus). 

Proteus. A glittering dwarf 1 Never before seen I 

Thales. He wants advice, and would gladly come to being. He is, as 
I have heard from him, come quite wonderfully only half into the world. 
He does not want the properties of spirit, but very much tangible powers : 
up to this time the glass alone gives him weight, yet would he fain be 
embodied. 

Proteus. You are a true virgin -son t You are before you should be. 

Thales (in a whisper). It appears to me doubtful on the other side : 
he is, as I think, an hermaphrodite. 
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Proteus, So much the better for him, wherever he goes he will suit. 
Yet it is no use thinking much here, you must begin in the wide sea I 
There one first begins in the little, and rejoices to swallow the least; one 
grows then up by degrees, and forms oneself to higher deeds. 

Homunculus. Here wafts a soft breeze ; the vapour rises and the chill 
pleases me. 

Proteus, That I believe, thou dearest youth 1 And farther hence it 
is more pleasing ; on this small tongue of land the circle of vapour is 
more ineflFable; in front there we can see the procession which is even 
now floating hither, near enough. Come with me ! 

Thales. I go with you. 

Homunculus. Triple remarkable spirit step ! 

Telchines of Rhodes (on Hippocamps and Sea-dragons, holding 

Neptune's trident). 

Chorus, 

We have been forging the trident of Neptune 

With which he reduces the wild waves to silence. 

When the Thunderer unfoldeth the full clouds of heaven, 

Then Neptune opposeth the terrible rolling ; 

And when from above flashes far the jagged lightning. 

From the waters below billow dashes on billow ; 

And what too between them in anguish has striven. 

Hurled long by the waves in the depths is engulphed; 

To-day then the sceptre to us has been given. 

Now hover we festive and tranquil and still. 

Sirens, Hail to you, ye priests of HeHos, 
Blest ones of a cheerful season. 
At the hour which, when moved, 
Honour to the moon excites. 

Telchines. 

Thou loveliest queen of the bow there above us. 
Enraptured thou hear'st us adoring thy brother — 
To the well blessed Rhodus thou lendest an ear — 
A Paean eternal thence riseth to him. 
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The day course he open^ih ; and when it is done 
' He beholds us with countenance of^Jfijj^ rays. 

The mountains, the towns, and the shores and the waters 
Are pleasing to him, and are lovely and brilliant. 
No cloud hovers o'er us, and if one creeps in, — 
A ray and a breath — and the island is clear I 
Himself in a hundred bright forms he beholdeth, 
The youth and the giant, the great and the gentle. 
We, we were the first who the power of the Gods 
Represented in worthiest shape of mankind. 

Proteus, Let them sing, let them prattle f Dead works are only a 
jest to the holy life-rays of the si^i, that forms, melting, unwearied; and 
when they have moulded it in brass, they think that is something. 
What comes at last of these proud ones ! The Gods stood great ; an 
earthquake shook them ; they are long since melted again. The move- 
ment of the earth, however it be, is always but an annoyance ; the wave 
profits life better: Proteus, as a dolphin, will carry thee into the eternal 
waters. (He changes himself). Already is it done I Now you will 
most beautifully succeed, I will take thee on my back and marry thee to 
Ocean. 

Thcdes. Follow the praiseworthy desire to commence the creation from 
the beginning. Be ready for quick action I Then wilt thou move by 
eternal laws, through a thousand and still a thousand forms. And to 
become a man you are always in time. 

Homuncultts (bestrides the ProtetiS'dolphiri), 

Proteus. Come spiritually with me into the moist distance, there wilt 
thou at once live in length and breadth, thou movest here at will: only 
strive not after higher ranks: for if thou once becomest man, there is 
altogether an end of thee. 

Thales, Just as it happens : it is also pretty agreeable to be a brave 
man of one's time. 

Protetes (to Thales), One of thy stamp, perhaps I That lasts for a 
time; for many hundred years have I already seen thee among the pale 
spirit-bands. 

Sirem (on the rocks), . 

What a ring of clouds is rounding 
O'er the moon in circle rich? 
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They are doves, all love-inflamed 
With their pinions white as light. 
Paphos* isle hath sent them hither, 
Her serenest choir of birds ; 
Our feast, — it is accomplished. 
Cheerful wishes full and clear. 

Nereus (stepping to Tholes). Although a nocturnal wanderer might 
call this halo an air phenomenon ; yet we spirits are of another and the 
only right opinion : they are doves, who accompany my daughters' shell- 
path, with wonderful flight of a peculiar Idnd, learned of old time. 

Tidies. I also consider that the best which pleases the brave man, if 
something holy holds itself living in the silent warm nest. 

Pselli andMarsi (on sea hulls, sea calves ^ and rams). 

In the rough rock-caves of Cyprus, 
By the sea-god never shaken, 
And by Seismos never injured. 
Surrounded by beings eternal ; 
And as in the days most ancient. 
In silent conscious contentment, 
We preserve Cythera's chariot, 
And lead, in the nightly whispering, 
Through the lovely web of the waters, 
Unseen by the new creation. 
The loveliest daughter here. 
We silently busy, nor tremble 
At eagles, nor fierce-winged lions. 
Nor at cross, nor moon. 
As it dwells and thrones above, 
And changing tosses and moves, 
And each other expels or slays, 
And harvests and towns o erthrows. 

Thus we bring 
Onward our loveliest mistress with us. 

Sirens. Gently moved, with moderate hastening, 
Round the chariot, ring round ring, 
Line on line is woven quickly. 
Like to serpents, row by row ; 
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Come I approach, ye sturdy Nereids, 
Women strong and pleasing wild, 
Come and bring, ye tender Dorides, 
Her mother*s image Galatea. 
Earnest, godlike in appearance, 
Of worthy immortality ; 
Yet, like fair and gentle women. 
Sweet and of alluring grace. 

Doridea (passing by Nerev^ in chorus^ together with dolphins). 

Lend us, Luna, light and shadows 

Clearness to this flower of youth ! 

For dear spouses to our father. 

We are come with prayers to show (to Nereus). 

They are boys whom we have rescued 

From the angry surge's tooth ; 

And, on moss and rushes bedded, 

Warmed them into life again ; 

And they now, with fervent kisses. 

In sweet confidence must thank us, 

Favouring, on the dear one^s look. « 

Nereus, The double gain is highly to be valued, . 
Both to have pity and delight oneself too. 

Dorides, Dost thou praise our swaying, father ? 
Dost thou grant our well-earned joy ? 
Let us firm, eternal hold them 
To our ever youthful breasts. 

Nereus. If you would enjoy the beautiful prey, train to yourselves the 
youths as men ; but I could not give what Jove alone can grant. The 
wave, which ever rocks and shakes you, allows no firmness to love ; and 
when the passion has had its sport and is played ofiP, place them gently 
upon land. 

Dorides. You, sweet youths, we love you well ; 
Yet we must though mournful sever. 
We eternal truth desired. 
But the Gods will not permit it. 
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The youths. If you would refresh us still, 

Us, the ship-boys brave and gallant ; 
We never had it half so well, 
And ne'er would better have it. 

Galatea (approaches on the shell chariot). 

Nereus. 'Tis thou, O my loved one I 

Galatea. O father ! The joy I 

Delay, O ye dolphins, the sight doth enchant. 

Nereus. Past already, they move past in the movement of the circling 
impetus I What, does the inward, heartfelt emotion trouble them ? Ah, 
would that they take me over with them I Yet one look delights so 
that it repays the whole year. 

Thales. Hail I hail I again hail I 

How blooming I'm joying 

By the beauteous, the true penetrated. — 

All is sprung out from the waters 1 1 

All is maintained by the waters ! 

Ocean, O grant us thy swaying eternal, 

For if the clouds thou raised'st not. 

And the rich brooks thou poured'st not. 

Here and there rivers tumed'st not, , 

And the swift streams perfected'st not. 
Where wpuld be mountains or plains or the world? 
Thou art he who supportest the freshest of life. 

Echo (chorus of the collected bands). 

Thou art he from whom freshest life springs forth. 

Nereus. They turn waving far back and bring no more glance to 
glance: to shew itself conformably to the feast in extended chain-circles 
winds the innumerable host. I only see still and still Galatea's shell 
throne, it glitters like a star through the multitudes. The beloved shines 
through the press I Still now so distant it shines bright and clear, ever 
near and true. 

Homunculus. In this gentle moisture 

Whatever I here enlighten 
Is enchanting fair. 
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Proteus, In this living moisture 

First thy flamelet glitters 
With beautiful sweet tone 

Nereus, What mystery new in the midst of the throngings 
Is now to our eyes its brightness revealing? 
What flames round the feet of the sweet Galatea ? 
It glitters now strongly, now mildly, now sweetly, 
As if it were guided by pulses of life. 

Thales, Homunculus is it, by Proteus removed, 

The symptoms are they of his longings majestic. 
I forebode the wails of his anguishing groanings, 
He will shatter himself 'gainst the glittering throne; — 
It flames, and it glitters, and pours itself out. 

^irem. What fiery wonder are the waters exposing 

Which sparkle and shatter each one 'gainst the other ? 
They shine and they waver and glitter around ; 
The bodies are glowing upon the dark path, 
And all things around are by fire surrounded ; 
So hail then to Eros, of all the commencer I 

Hail, thou ocean I hail, ye billows, 
By the holy fire surrounded I 
Hail, thou water I hail, thou fire 
Hail, this strange adventure, hail I 

Altogether, Hail, ye gently rocking breezes ! 

Hail, ye clefts with mystery teeming I 
Highly honoured be ye here. 
Hail, ye elemental four I 



ACT IJI. 

Before the palace of Menelaus at Sparta. 

Enter Helen arid chorus of captive yVo/«« women, PanthalU leader 

of the cnoms, 

Helen, 
I the much blamed — and much admired Helena 

N 
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Come from the shore where first the land of Greece we reached, 
Still reeling with the billowy motion of the wave 
Which bore us hither from fair Phrygians fertile plain, 
Through Neptune's favouring hand and Eurus' mighty power, 
To our paternal bays upon its lofty-rearing back. 
King Menelaus there below rejoiceth now 
With all his bravest warriors at his blest return. 
Welcome, O welcome to me, lofty palace, thou 
That Tyndarus my fether on the steep descent 
Of Pallas' hill on his return erected here I 
Twas nobler than all Sparta's lofty palaces 
When I with Clytemnestra played here sisterly. 
With Castor too and Pollux grew in childish sport. 
Ye wings of these embrazened doors, all hail to ye ! 
Once through your hospitable friendly opening 
It chanced that Menelaus, chosen out of all, 
Met me in glittering glory in a bridegroom's sort. 
Open to me again, that I the king's command 
May faithftilly fulfil as it the wife becomes. 
Admit me now I and everything behind me stay 
That up till now stormed round me big with mystery. 
For since securely I this holy spot forsook 
And sought Cythera's temple for a holy rite. 
And there the robber seized on me, — the Phrygian man. 
Much has occurred which men around with willing tongue 
Both far and wide relate, but he not willing hears 
Of whom the tale into a fable hath been spun. 

Chorus. Thou glorious lady, disdain not 

The worth of this highest possession I 

For the greatest joy to thee only is given, — 

The praise of such beauty as conquers all else. 

The name of the hero before him sounds. 

And proudly he strides, 

Yet at once, his mind the stubbornest bends 

To beauty, the tamer of everything. 

Helen, 

Enough I The ship hath borne me hither with my spouse. 
And now he sends me from him to his city forth ; 
What his intent may be I cannot yet divine. 
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Come I as spouse ? Or come I as a queen indeed ? 

Come I as victim for the prince's bitter pangs, 

And for the long endured misfortunes of the Greeks ?. 

Vanquished I am, hut whether captive know I not I 

For to me promised the immortals fame and fate, 

Amhiguous, beauty's ever doubt^l followers, • 

Which even now, upon this threshold of my home. 

Threatening and dark are standing present by my side* 

Already did my husband rarely look on me 

In the hollow ship, nor spoke he ought encouraging. 

But opposite he sate as if on harm intent. 

But now when to Eurotas' deep-bayed shore we came, 

Borne on the waves when scarce the* foremost ship's sharp beak 

The land had greeted, as if moved by God, he spake : 

Here will my warriors all in order disembark : 

I will review them ranged upon the ocean shore. 

But farther thou proceed, — along the holy bank 

Covered with fruits where swift Eurotas winds along, 

And o'er the moist and beauteous meadow guid^ thy steeds, 

Until at last at that fair plain thou hast arrived. 

Where Lacedemon, once a wide and fertile field, 

Begirt by rugged mountains rises up on high. 

The palace with its lofty towers enter then, 

And gather there the maidens whom I left behind, 

And call to thee the wise and aged stewardess. 

Then let them show to thee the store of treasure rich 

Which once thy father left behind, which I myself 

In war and peace increasing e'er have heaped up. 

In order wilt thou find them standing all : for this — 

This is a prince's privilege that he shall find. 

When he retumeth, all things right within his house. 

And all things in their place, as he hath left them there. 

For nothing at his will to change the slave hath power. 

Chorus. Refresh now at the glorious pile, 

Which ever increaseth, eyes and soul ; 

For beautiful chains and adorning crowns 

Are pluming themselves and resting proud ; 

But do thou step in and challenge them all. 

They'll prepare them swift, v 

I joy to see beauty in battle contend. 

'Gainst gold, 'gainst jewels and precious stones. 
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Helen. Then thus commandment further gave to me my lord : 
When thou hast seen at last in order all things round, 
Then take as many tripods as thou needful thinkst, 
And many kinds of vessels which the priest requires 
At hand, when he the hallowed sacrifice performs. 
The cauldrons, and the bowls too and the plates be there ; 
And be the purest water from the holy spring 
In lofty pitchers ; and the dry wood also there, 
Which soon will catch in flame have thou in readiness ; 
And lastly let there be a knife well sharpened there ; 
And all things which remain to thy good care I leave. 
So spake he, pressing me to part from him : but nought 
Which lives and breathes did he, the orderer, tell to me. 
Which he, in honour of the Olympian gods, would slay. 
'Tis strange indeed : and yet will I ho farther care. 
But to the Gods' arrangement every thing will leave. 
Who that, which seemeth to them good, accomplish e'er ; 
Men may suppose it either good or think it ill 
Whatever they think it, still it must endured be. 
Often the priest has raised on high the heavy axe, 
To the neck of the earth-bowed animal devoting it ; 
And yet could not perfect it through the hindrance of 
Approaching foes or intervention of the gods. 

Chorus. What will occur thou canst not know I 
Enter, with courage, O queen, 
Enter in I 

Evil and good ever come 
Unexpected to men ; 
• E'en when foretold us we credit it not. 

Did not Troy burn, and did not we see 
Death before our eyes, terrible death ; 
And are we not here 
Companions to thee, joyfully serving. 
See we not the glittering sun in the heavens, 
And of this earth the fairest 
See we not thee, we happy ones ! 

Helen. Be 't as it will I whatever destined, it behoves 
Me to the palace to ascend without delay. 
The long unseen, and much desired and almost lost, 
Stands once again before my eyes, I know not how. 
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My feet so lightly bear me not along the steps, 
The lofty steps, as when a child 1 leapt them o*er. 

Chorus. Throw, O my sisters, ye 
Mournful and prisoners. 
All your griefs to the distance ; 
Share in your mistress' joy: 
Share in fair Helen's joy. 
Which to the hearth of her ancestors 
Though with a foot late returning 
Yet with a surer and firmer one 
Joyfully now is approaching. 

Praise ye the holy ones, 

Kindly restoring ones. 

The Deities — the home-leading I 

Floats the unchained one yet 

As upon pinions 

Over the roughest, though vainly 

The prisoner, with longin^tQed, i^*^ 

Over the prison's battlemems forth 

Stretching his arms, doth sorrow. 

But a God laid hold on her. 
Her the distant ; 
And from Ilion's fall 
Bore her hither with him back 
Into the newly-adorned — the ancient 
Father-house, 
After ineffable 
Pleasures and torments, 
. Earlier youthfiil times 
Refreshed to think on. 

Panthalis (tu Chorus-leeuier), 

Come leave ye now the joy-surrounded path of song 

And towards the folding gates your glances turn. 

Sisters, what see I ? Doth not now the queen return 

With hurried steps and motion back to us ? 

What is it, mighty queen, alas, and what could meet 

Thee in thy palace halls, except thy servants greeting dear, 

Which thus should shake thee : this thou canst not, queen, conceal, 
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For I perceive abhorrence on tiiy lofty brow, 
A noble anger, that contends with deep surprize. 

Helen (who has left the folding gates open) disturbed, 

Jove's daughter light and common fear beseemeth not. 
Nor moveth her a quick and flighty hand of dread ; 
And yet the horror, rising from night's bosom old. 
Springing from time's commencement, rolling forth itself 
As glowing clouds, out from a mountain's fire-abyss, 
In many various shapes, might shake a hero's breast. 
Thus have to day in horrid sort, the Stygian gods 
So shown the entrance to my house, that willingly. 
From the oft-stepped — ^the much-desired threshold, I 
Would now withdraw, and part like a dismissed guest. 
Yet no I 1 have retreated to the light, and ye. 
Whoe'er ye be, ye powers, shall drive me hence no more. 
I'll think on consecration, that the fire's glow 
Once purified, may hail the lady like the lord. 

Chorus Leader. 

Unto thy servants, who thee reverencing stand 
Around, O noble lady, tell what has befallen. 

Helen, 

What I have seen, your eyes themselves shall too behold. 
If ancient night hath not her p>hantom swallowed up 
Again into the wonder-bosom of her depths. 
And yet that ye may know 't, in words I'll tell it ye : 
When I made solemn entry in the darksome inner space 
Of the king's house, of duty great bethinking me : 
I was astonished at the empty passage's silentoess. 
No sound of servants passing by industrious 
Struck on my ear, no busy hastening met my eye. 
No maid appeared before my sight, no stewai^dess. 
Who during former times, each stranger greeted well. 
But when I to the^bosom of the Hearth approached. 
There saw I by the remnant pf the half extinguished ash, 
Seated upon the ground a woman, tall and veiled. 
Not like a sleeper, but more like a thinking one. 
With words commanding, I to work incited her, 
Supposing her to be the stewardess, whom perhaps. 
My husband's foresight^ when he left, appointed here ; 
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Yet still infolded sits there the unmoveable : 
At last I threatened, and her right arm then she moved, 
As if to motion me away from hearth and hall. 
Angry I turned me from her, and with haste I come 
Up to the steps whereon aloft the Thalamus 
Raises its ornaments^, and near the treasure-room ; 
But stra^ht the wonder rouses swiftly from the ground, 
And stands commanding in my way, and shows itself 
In haggard vastness, with a hollow bloody look. 
Of strange appearance, and confounding eyes and soul. 
Yet do I speak to air ; in vain I strive in words, 
To build before you, and create a form like hers. 
There is she I see ! She dares to venture forth to light ! 
Here are we masters, till the lord and monarch comes. 
These dreadful night-births, Phoebus, friend of beauty he. 
Drives back into their caves or tames to gentleness. 

Pfiorkyaa (stepping on to the thresJiold between the door-posts,) 

Chorus. Much have I lived through, altho' my tresses 
Still wave youthfully over my temples I 
I have beheld too much of horror, 
Warlike misery, and Ilion's nighty 
When she fell. 

Through the beclouded — ^the dust-raising tumult 
Of thronging warriors, Gods, I was hearing, 
Fearftdly shouting, was hearing the discord 
Of brazen voices sound thro' the field. 
Towards the walls. 

Ah, yet stood they, Ilion*8 

Walls ; but the glow of flames, 

Spread from neighbour to neighbour on, 

Extending onward from here to there, 

With the waving of their own storms. 

O'er the nocturnal town. 

Flying I saw thro' the smoke and glow, 

And through the glance of the tongu^d flame, 

■The approach of vengefuUy angry gods, 

Striding forms of great wonder, 

Gloomily and gigantic, 

Passing thro' fire-surrounded steam. 
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Did I see it, or did my spirit, 
Surrounded with anguish, image forth 
Such confusion ? O never 
Ne'er can I say : but certain 
Am I that with my eyes I see 
This frightful form before me ; 
Yes I with my hands I could grasp it, 
Did not my fear from the dangerous 
Hold me back in terror. 

O which of Phorcys' 

Daughters art thou ? 

For I must liken thee 

Unto that offspring : 

Art thou, perhaps, of the grey bom, 

One eye and one tooth 

By turns possessing 

Aged ones, come here? 

Dar'st thou, O monster, 
Come near to beauty. 
Or before Phcebus' 
Searching look show thee ? 
Yet may*st thou still step forward. 
For the hateful he ne'er beholds. 
For never has his holy eye 
Yet beheld the shadows. 

Yet evil fate compels us. 

Compels us mortals, ah sorrow I 

To this inefiable eyesore. 

Which the contemptible, ever unblessed, 

Stirs in us lovers of beauty. 

Yet hear thou now, an thou dar'st 
To meet us, hear our curse, 



'i 
Hear the threat of every blame ' 



Out of the cursing mouths of the happy. 
Who by the Deities are created. 

Fhorhyas. 

The saying's old, and yet the meaning's high and true, 

cJkas^ %at(^^^and beauty ne'er together, hand in hand, 

r,ve^ijt^l<^ Went on their journey o'er earth's fair and verdant path. 

Deep and inrooted dwells in each an ancient hate, 
That wheresoe'er each other in their journey ings 



^^ 
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They meet^ each from her adversary turns away ; 
Then each again more passionately hastens on: 
Shame of affliction, but of boldness beauty full, 
Till Orcus' hollow night at length environs them, 
If old age coming hath not fettered them before. 
I find ye here, ye bold ones, from a stranger land, 
With haughtiness o'erfoaming like the shrilly train 
Of blanging cranes, that high above our heads adown 
From their long clouds pour forth their croaking sounds, 
Which the still wanderer to gaze above entice ; 
And yet upon their onward course they move away. 
While he pursues his path : thus will it be with us. 
Who are ye then, who dare around the monarch's gates, 
To rage^ like Maenads wild, or like a drunken band ? 
Who are ye then, who dare to bay the stewardess, 
In dreadful bowlings, a^ hounds bay the silver moon ? 
And think ye thep, I know not of what race ye are ? 
Thou war-begotten, battle-nourished, youthful brood I 
Seducing and ^duced, lascivious wanton band I 
Unnerving citizen's anu warrior's strength alike I 
Thronged in my sight, ye seem me like a locust swarm, 
Pouring adown and covering verdant harvest-fields, 
Ye wasters of another's care, I devourers ye, 
Annihilators of prosperity in bloom I 
Thou conquered, marketed, exchanged merchandise ! 

Helen. 

Whoe'er the servants in the mistress' presence chides, 
On her prerogative encroaches daringly ; 
That which deserves her praise, to her alone belongs ^ 
To praise, and that to punish which shall merit it. 
And with the service well am I contented, which. 
They rendered, when the lofty strength of Ilios 
Besieged was, and fell, and sank : nor less indeed, 
When we endured the miserable changeful woe [selves. 

Which marked our course, when none think else but of them- 
Here also from this cheerful ccnnpany, I expect the like ; 
Not what the slave is, asks the lord, but how he serves, to thee 
Therefore be silent, and no longer snarl at them. 
If thou hast kept the palace of the monarch well ; 
In the Dame's absence, that shall be for praise to thee ; 

o 
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But now that'she in person comes, step back again 
Lest 'stead of merited reward, thou punished art. 

To threaten servants is a mighty privilege, 
Which a God-favoured ruler's lofty wife full well. 
Through wise behaviour of full many a year, deserves. 
Since thou, now recognised, thine ancient place of queen 
And of the lady of the house return'st to take. 
Receive the long time loosened reins, and govern now, 
Possess the treasures, and together us with them. 

Chorus-leader. 

How ugly near to beauty seemeth ugliness. 

Phorkyae, 

How ignorant near prudence seemeth ignorance. 

{From thie time the Chorietere answer, stepping one by one out of the 

chorus.) 

First Chorister. 

Tell of thy father Erebus — thy mother night. 

Phorkyas. 

Of thine own cousin Scylla, prithee, tell us now. 

Second Chorister, 

There's many a monster in thy genealogy. 

P?u)rkyas. 

To Orcus hence away I and seek thy kindred there. 

Third Chorister. 

Those who inhabit there are much too young for thee. 

Phorkyas. 

Address thyself to woo the old Tiresias. 

Fourth Chorister, 

She who Orion nursed was thy great grand-daughter. 

Phorkyas. 

I think that harpies reared thee up in dirt and filth. 



\ 
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Fifth Chorister. 

Such cherished leanness, tell us, how thou nourishest ? 

Phorkyas. 

'Tia not with blood, of which thou all desirous art. 

Sixth Chorister, 

Thou hunger'st after corpses, nasty corpse thyself I 

Phorkyas, 

In thy bold mouth are shining teeth vampyrian. 

Chorus-leader, 

« 

Thine should I stop, if I but told thee who thou art. 

Phork^as* 

Name thyself first, and then the riddle will be cleared, 

9 

Helen* Not angry but in grief, between you now I step, 
Forbidding strict this quarrel's angry noisiness ! 
For nought to rulers happen can more hurtful than 
A sworn and secret strife amongst the faithful slaves. 
The echo to his order then returns no more 
Well sounding batk in action quickly finished ; 
No I No I It roars and rolls around self-will ^dly. 
Round him, himself confused and chiding vainly all. 
Nor is this all I in unrestrained rage ye have » 
Called hither frightful shapes of unblest images. 
Which press around me, that I hurried feel myself 
Away to Orcus, spite of this paternal land. 
Is 't memory perchance, or madness seizes me ? 
Was I or am I that? Shall I in future be 
That city desolator's dreamy frightful form ? 
The maidens shudder, thou who art the eldest here 
Thou stand'st collected, give me answer sensible. 

Phork^as, 

He who remembers long and various happiness — 
To him at length God's highest favour seems a dream. 
But thou, thou highly favoured, without let or bound, 
In thy life's course, saw'st only love-inflamed men. 
To boldest daring kindled quick of every kind. 
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Already Theseus early seized thee, greedily. 
Strong as Alcides, formed in fine and noble mould. 

Helen, He ravished me away a ten year slender roe, 
And shut me in Aphidna's hold in Attica. 

Phorkyas, 

By Castor and by Pollux soon delivered, 

A chosen band of mighty heroes sued for thee. 

Helen, Yet silent love of all, I say it willingly, 

Patroclus won, the image of great Peleus' son. 

Phorkyas, 

To Menelaus yet thy father gave thee o'er 
The ocean-ranging home-preserving warrior. 

Helen. He gave his daughter, gave his kingdom up to him 
And from that marriage sprang the fair Hermione. 

Phorkyas. 

Yet when he strove for Crete as his inheritance 
An all too charming guest to thee deserted came. 

Helen. Of that half widowhood, ah I why remind'st thou me ? 
And the destruction dire which issued out of it I 

Phorkyaa, 

That voyage too to me a freebom Cretan dame 
Brought dreadful slavery and long captivity. 

Helen, Immediate he placed thee here as stewardess, 

With palace trusting thee and well-earned treasures too. 

Phorkyaa, 

Which thou didst leave, fair Ilion's tower-surrounded town 
And unexhausted joys of love intent upon. 

Helen, Remind me not of joys I of all too bitter woe 

Infinity poured o'er my breast and luckless head. 

Phorkyaa, 

They say that thou in double image didst appear 
Seen both in Ilion's walls and in .^gyptia. 
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Helen, The madness of my desolate mind confound thou not. 
What then I was, alas ! alas ! I know not now. 

Pharkyas. 

And then they say that from the hollow shadow realms 
Achilles ardently had joined himself to thee I 
Loving thee erst against all fates determining. 

Helen. A spectre with him I as spectre was conjoined. 

It was a dream, and thus the tales themselves assert. 
I faint and to myself a spectre do become. 

[^She sinks into the arms of the Semichorua* 

Chorus, Be silent I Be silent ! 

Thou evil-looking and evil-speaking one ! 

Out of thy one-toothed horrible 

Lips I What can forth issue 

From such a fearful horrible gulf I 

For a malign one gentle appearing, 

The rage of the wolf 'neath the fleece of the sheep, 

Is far more terrible in my sight 

Than the jaws of the three-headed hound. 

Anxiously listening here we stand ! 

When ? How ? Where will break forth 

All the deep louring 

Monstrous fury of such malice ? 

And now, 'stead of friendly and comforting story 

Lethe-inspiring and full of sweet mildness, 

Up from the times that are past hast thou raised 

More of evil than good ; 

And at the same time darkenest 

Both the sheen of the present, 

And the mildly 

Glimmering gentle light of the future. 

Be silent I Be silent ! 

That the queen's bright spirit 

Just to escape prepared, 

May remain, and keep firmly , 

The fairest of all the forms ^ 

That ever the sun hath beheld. 

[Helen recovers and stands in the midst again. 
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Phorkyas. 
Of this day thou lofty sun, thou, from these fleeting cloi^ds come forth, 
That, who e'en when veiled delightest, now in blending glory ruVst 
As the world, to thee unfolding seems, do thou upon us look. 
Even though they rate me hideous, yet I know the beauteous well. 

Helen. 
Tottering step I from the loneness which me fainting came around, 
Willingly Td seek repose, so tired and weary are my limbs, 
Yet the rulers it beseemeth — all men it beseemeth well 
To collect and man their spirits, whatever threatening them surprise. 

Phorkyas, 
Now thou standest in thy greatness, in thy beauty as before. 

Thy look tells thou woulds't command us, what command'st thou ? Tell 

it forth. 

Helen, 
Your contentions bold delaying, to atone for be prepared, 
Hasten to prepare an offering as the monarch gave command. 

Phorkyas. 

In the palace all is ready, dishes, tripod and sharp axe, 
To besprinkle and be-incense ; now the victim tell to us. 

Helen. That the monarch did not tell me. 

Phorkyas. Told thee not ? O word of woe ! 

Helen. What's this grief that falls upon thee? 

Phorkyas. Queen, *tis thou, 'tis thou art meant ! 

Helen. I? 

Phorkyas, And these. 

Chorus. Oh woe and sorrow ! 

Phorkyas. Thou wilt perish by the axe. 

Helen. Dreadful I Yet 1 thought it, wretched I 
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Phorkyaa. Unavoidable it seems. 

Chorus. Ah I And we ? Oh, what will happen ? 
Phorkyas. She will die a noble death ;- 



On the lofty beam within there which the palace gable bears, 
As within a snare the thrushes, ye will sprawl in lengthy rows. 

{Helen and Chorus stand astounded and terrified in expressive well 

arranged groups,) 

PhorkyM, 

Spectres I ^like statues petrified ye Ve standing there, 

Dreading to part from day which not to you belongs. 

Both men and spectres too together like to ye, 

Not willingly renounce the sunshine glorious ; 

Yet the conclusion none can pray or save them from ; 

All know it, yet to few it is agreeable. 

Enough ! Ye all are lost I— Quick therefore to the work ! 

{She claps her hands ; — enter at the doors masqued dwarfish formSf 
who readily perform the commands she has proTWunced,) 

Come here^ ye monstrous forms, gloomy and round as ball, 

Roll yourselves hither, ye may injure here at will : 

Make room for th' altar portable, the golden homed; 

Let the axe gleaming lie upon the silver rim ; 

Fill up the water jugs to wash away again 

Of the black flowing blood, the stainings horrible. 

Spread out the costly carpet here upon the dust, 

So that the victim may in queenly sort down kneel. 

And in it though with separated head may lie 

Infolded, and in decent form entombed be. 

Chorus-leader. 
Wrapt up in thought aside the royal lady stands, 
The maidens droop around like meadow grass when mown ; 
Me seems it right the eldest, as in duty bound, 
With thee, thou priinal ancient one, a word to speak. ^ 
Experienced art thou, wise and seem'st to mean us well, 
Although this brainless throng misjudging scoffed at thee. 
Say then, O say, what rescue possible thou know'st. 
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Phorkytis. 

'Tis easy said, the queen alone hath power now 

To rescue both herself and you appendages. 

But yet it needs resolve, and that the quickest too. 

Chorus, 
Honour-worthiest of the Parcae, wisest of the Sybils, thou. 
Keep in sheath the golden scissors, light and saving tell us of, 
For in swinging, waving, dangling unagreeably we feel 
Our limbs which erst in dancing rather moved them joyously. 
Then upon loved bosom resting. 

Helen, 
Regard not these poor tremblers I Grief I feel, no fright ; 
Yet, know'st thou rescue, it'will be with thanks received. 
To prudent and far-sighted ones the impossible 
Appears oft possible. So speak and tell us it. 

Chorus, 
Speak and tell, O tell us swiftly : how shall we escape the dreadful, 
Awful nooses, which, all threatening, as of ornaments the vilest, 
Round our necks themselves are drawing ? we anticipate, we wretched. 
Want of breath and su£Fbcation, if thou high and lofty Rhea, 
Of all deities the mother, dost not pity, 

Phorkyas, . 

And have ye patience the proposal's lengthy train 
To hear in silence ? For the story's manifold. ' 

Chorus. Patience enough to -hear ! Listening meanwhile we live. 

Phorhyas. 

He who in watch at home his noble treasure guards 
And knows his lofty palace-waUs well to cement, 
And from the rain's descent his roof to make secure. 
He through a long life will be ever fortunate ; 
£ut he who easily his threshold's holy beam 
With hasty feet strides over guiltily. 
When he returns he finds again the ancient place ; 
Yet all around is changed, if not quite overthrown. 

Helen, Declare, what mean such old and well-knowi: proverbs here I 
If thou relat'st, touch not the disagreeable. 
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Phorkyas. 

It is historical, and noways a reproach, 

From bay to bay king Menelaus pirating 

Steered, and both shores and islands coasted hostilely, 

With booty home returning, such as lies within. 

Ten long-long years he passed away at Ilion, 

And^how long time he was returning know I not. 

But how with Tyndarus's lofty palace hece, 

Now doth it stand ? 'How doth the kingdom stand around ? 

Helen, Is then abuse with thee so far incorporate, 

That thou without reproaching canst not ope thy lips ? 

Phorki/as. 

The valley ridge so many years stood desolate, 

Thafbehind Sparta northwards rises to the heavens, 

With Taygetus behind, where as a cheerful brook, 

Eurotas rolls adown and then amid the vaIc, 

Flowing through rushes broad your swans still nourishetfa. 

There, in the valley ridge behind, a people bold' 

Itself has settled, pressing from Cimmerian night, 

And hath piled up a castle inaccessible, 

Whence land and folk around they pillage as they please. 

Helen, Could they accomplish that ? Impossible it seema. 

« 
Pkarkyas. 

They have had time indeed, perhaps 'tis twenty years. 

» 
Helen, Is it one horde ? Or many robbers, and allied. 

Phorkyas, 

They are not robbers, but one is the master there ; 
Although he hither came to me, I blame him not. 
He could have taken all, and yet contented was 
With few free gifts, so called he them, and tribute not. 

Helen, How is his look ? 

Phorkyas, Not ugly, me he pleases well. 

He is a cheerful, daring, and well form*d man, . 

p 
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As few among the Greeks ; of understanding too. 

We call them i^U barbarians, yet I cannot think 

That any is so dreadful as at Ilion, 

Full many a hero cannibalish showed himself. 

His greatness I respect : to him would trust myself. 

And then his easily I ye should see it with your eyes ! 

That's something different from the great coarse wallwork, which 

Your fathers rolled aloft at random up in heaps,' 

Cyclopish like to Cyclops, rough stones hurling up 

Upon rough stones : but on the contrary, there all 

Is horizontal, regular, perpendicular. 

But see it from without I It strives aloft to heaven. 

So straight, so well proportioned, mirrorlike as steel, s^ 

To clamber here — ^why even the thought slips -down again. 

And in the court yard's lofty. space, and all about 

Begirt with buildings of all sorts and kinds around : 

Hilars, pilasters, arches, archlets see you there. 

Balconies and galleries inward-— outward to be seen. 

And arms.' 



Chorus, What are arms ? 



Phorkyaa. Ajax carried erst 

A coiled snake upon his shield as ye have seen, 
Then too the seven before Thebes bore picturings, 
Each one upon his shield, and all of meaning Aill. 
There saw we moon and stars upon the nightly sky, 
And Goddess^ hero^ ladder^ sword and torches too^ 
And whatever violently threatens mighty towns. ' 
Such picturings our band of heroes also bear. 
From their far numbered ancestors in coloured sheen^ 
There see you lions, eagles, claws and also beaks^ . 
And buffalo homs^ and wings and roses, peacock's tails^ 
And stripes of gold, and black and silver, blue and red. 
Such things hang ip the halls in lengthy rows along. 
In those halls boundless as the world itself is wide : 
There might you dance I 

Chorus. O tell us are there dancers there ? 
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Phorh/as. 

The best I a golden haired^and active band of youths ; 
Who smell of youth I So Paris only smelt before, 
When he came once too near the queen. 

Helen, Thou fallest now, 

Quite from thy part. Come, the conclusion tell to me. 

Phorkyas. 

Thou mak*st the end alone, if Yea, thou plainly say'st. 
At once I will surround thee with that castle*s walls. 

Chorus. 

Say the short word, and save together us and thee. 

Helen, How ? Shall I fear that monarch Menelaus will 
So fearfully forget himself to injure me ? 

Phorkyas. 

Hast thou forgotten then, how thy Deiphobus 

The brother of the slaughtered Paris, cruelly 

He mutilated, him who fought for thee, the widow sad, 

And gained thee happily, — ^he lopped off nose and ears 

And mutilated more : 'twas horror to behold. 

Helen. To him he did it : for my sake he did it then. 

Phorkycis, 

Be sure that for his sake to thee the like he'll do. 
Beauty is indivisible : he who possessed 
*The whole, destroys it rather than he'll lose a part. 

(Trumpets in the distance^ the Chorus shitdders.) 

' How sharp the trumpet's clangor strikes on ear and heart. 
Asunder tearing I Thus her talons' jealousy 
Plants fast in that man's bosom, who can ne'er forget 
That what he once possessed and lost he has no more. 

Chorus. [glittering arms ? 

Hear'st thou not the trumpet sounding ? See'st thou not the 

Phorkyas. 

Welcome, welcome, Lord^nd master, willing reckoning I will give. 
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Chorus. But for us ? 

Pharkyaa. 

Ye know it clearly, death ye see before your eyes. 
See your coming death within there ! No, there is no help for you. 

{Pause.) 

Helen. I have determined that which next I dare to do. 
An evil demon art ^ou : that I well perceive, 
And fear that thou wilt turn at last e'en good to ill. 
Yet for all this, FU follow to that castle thee ; 
All other know I ; what the queen therewith may hide, 
Far in her bosom^s depths mysteriously beneath, 
Shall be to all unsearchable. Now, old one, lead before. 

Ckorw. O how willingly fly we hence 
With hurrying feet ! 
Behind us death, 
And again before us 
Of towering fortress 
Walls inaccessible, 

4 

As well they tnay shield us 
As Ilion's tower. 
Which only at last 
Bowed to contemptible craft. ^ 

{CUmds spread around^ hide the background, and the neighbourhoody at 

will. ) 

How ? But how I 

Sisters look round you I 

Was it not cheerful day ? 

Clouds are hovering up in streaks 

Out of Eurotas* holy stream ;- 

Already the lovely — the reed-surrounded 

Shore has vanished from our sight/ 

And the free, the gracefully proud, 

Softly gliding swans , 

Swimming in social joy « 

1 see^ alas ! no more ! 
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Yet, Ah I yet 

I bear them sounding, 

Soundmg with distant hoarse sound ! 

Death announcing, they 're singing ; 

Ah that it may not for us^ 

ItLstead of promised salvation, 

Announce destruction at last: 

For us — the swan-like 

The long-necked, the white-necked, Alas ! 

To our swan-begotten one I' 

Woe to us, woe, woe, woe I 

Mist shrouds us all around. 

No more can we see each other ! 

What happens ? Do we walk ? 

Or only hover 

With tripping step over the soil ? 

Seest thou nought ? did not 

Hermes pass over ? 

Did not his golden staff glitter commanding. 

Ordering us back to the joyless, the gloomy — 

Full of incomprehensible pictures-^ 

The overfilled yet ever empty Hades ? 
Yes, at once it dark becometh, mist unshining round is waving. 
Greyly darkening brown-liie walls. And walls our glances now are, 

meeting. 
Our free glances straight opposing. Is 't a court ? A deep irench is it? 
Horrible in either case still I Sisters, woe ! we, now are captives, ^ 
Captives now as erst we were. 

(^Inside of Castle Court, surrounded with rich /antastie buildings of 

the middle ages.) 

Chorus Leader. 

O'er-quick and foolish, truly genuine womankind I 
Depending on the moment, sport of every wind 
Of fortune or misfortune, yet ye never can 
Bear either of these forms with equanimity. 
One ever keenly contradicts the otlier, and 
The other crossways it in constant change alway. 
With a like sound in joy and woe ye laugh or weep. 
Silence now I Listen what our lofty queen fo^ us 
And for herself may now decide from careful thought. 
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Helen. Where art thou Pythonissa ? Or whatever thy name. 
Out of the dark vaults of this gloomy castle step. 
If thou perchance art gone, the wondrous hero-lord 
To tell of my approach, reception good to cause, 
So take thy thanks and quickly lead me in to him; 
Conclusion of my wanderings wish I and repose. 

Chorus Leader, 
Vainly, O queen, thou look'st on all sides round thee here ; 
The monstrous form has passed away,« remained perhaps 
Among those clouds, out from whose bosom hither we, 
I know not how, are come, swift and without a step. 
Perhaps she wanders doubtful in the Labyrinth . 
Of this one wondrous tower which is from many formed. 
Seeking the Lord and King for princely welcome's sake. ' 
Yet see, above there stirring all prepared in throngs, 
In galleries and at the windows, and the port^s^ swift 
Hither and thither moving many menials. 
Announcing to us high and kind reception here I 

J 
I 

Chorus. 

High beats my heart I See there now, O see, ' 

How modestly down with tarrying step, 
A fair youthful throng all gracefully move 
In orderly march : How ? At whose command 
In rows and in ranks so well trained appear 
This noble assembly of beautiAil youths ? 
What most to admire ? Their elegant walk, 
. Oc^the ringlets that hang round the dazzling white brow, 
Or their cheeks which are red as the peach's ruddy glow, i 

And covered like them so^softly with downi' 
I'd willingly bite, yet shudder to taste. 
For in a like case, O horrid to sayj 
The mouth was all filled — but with ashes. 

But the most beautiful 

Are commg onward ;. ^ 

What are they bearing ? 

Steps to the throne, 

Tapestry and seat> I 

Curtains and all J 

The adornments of tents ; 
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Hovering above 

Cloud- garlands forming 

O'er our queen's beAd : — 

Now batb sbe ascended, 

Invited, the lofty couch.. 

Nearer advance, 

Step by step 

Range yourselves solemnly. 

Worthy, O worthy, threefold worthy. 

Blessed shall such a reception be^! 

(^All that the Chorus says is done by degrees.) 

(FanLsty after a long train of 'pages and esquires have descended, appears 
above on the steps in knightly court dress of the middle ages, and comes 
down slowly and dignified.) 

Chorus Leader (viewing him attentively^ K the gods have not, as 
they often do, but transiently and for a short time only, lent this man 
his wondrous form, his exalted grace and love-worthy presence, he 
will succeed in every thing he begins, whether in manly combat, or 
in petty war with the fairest women. He is indeed far preferable to 
many others whom I formerly beheld as highly valued with my eyes. 
With slow, grave, reverent and serious steps, I behold the prince. 
Turn thee, O queen. 

Faust (steps forward, with a prisoner by his side). Instead of 
solemn greeting, as would be proper, instead of reverent welcome, 
I bring fast bound in fetters to thee that slave, who, failing in his 
duty, made me fail in mine. Kneel down here I To this most noble 
lady make confession of thy fault I This, noble Queen, is the man 
of rare eyesight appointed to look around from the lofty tower, and 
thence sharply to spy over the skiey space and earthly breadth^ to view 
whatever here or there may appear, may stir from the circling hills into 
the valley to the strong castle, whether it be the wave of herds or the 
march of an army perhaps ; the one we protect, the other we meet. 
To-day, what neglect I Thou comest here, — he announces it not, and 
thus fails the most honourable devoted reception of so noble a guest. 
He has guiltily forfeited his life, and should already lie in the blood of 
of merited death : yet thou alone mayest punish or pardon him, as may 
chance to please thee. 

Helen. Lofty as the dignity is which thou grantest, as judge and 
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queen, even were it only to try me, as I may suspect, so now will I ex- 
ercise the judge's first duty to hear the accused. Speak then I 

Tower'Waicher, Lynceua, 

Let me kneel, let me behold her. 
Let me live, or let me perish, 
For at once I give me over 
To this heaven-given lady. 

Waiting for the joy of morning, 
Viewing in the east his course, 
Wonderfully — all on sudden 
Up the sun rose in the south. 

To that side it drew my vision, 
'Stead of dales and 'stead of heights, 
'Stead of earth and heavenly spaces 
Him and only him to view. 

Eyesight was to me afforded 
As to lynx on highest tree ; 
Yet now was I forced to labour 
As from a deep gloomy dream. 

Could I but myself recover? 
Turrets ? tower ? and closed door ? 
Mists are hovering — disappearing, — 
Then this goddess forward stepped 1 

Eye and heart I turned towards her, 
Drinking from her gentle sheen. 
And this fair and blinding beauty 
Me the wretched blinded quite. 

I forgot the watcher's duties, 
I forgot the entrusted horn. 
Threaten only to destroy me — 
Every anger beauty tames. 

Helen. I dare not punish the evil that I caused. Woe is me I What 
severe fate persecutes me, thus every where to befool men's bosoms, that 
they neither spare themselves nor anything worthy. Now plundering, 
seducing, fighting, ravishing here and there, demigods, heroes, gods, 
even demons led me to and fro in wanderings. I singly confused the 
world, doubly more, now threefold, fourfold bring I woe on woe. Re- 
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move this good man, let him go free ; let no insult meet the god-be- 
maddened. 

Fau8t. With astonishment, O queen, I behold at once the sure striker 
and here the stricken one ; I see the bow which sent the arrow and 
wounded that man. Arrows follow arrows striking me I In every 
direction I see them feathered, whizzing crossways into the castle and 
court What am I now? All at once thou makest my faithfullest ser- 
vants rebels, and my walls insecure. Already I fear, that my army 
belongs to the conquering, unconquered lady. What remains to me 
but to give myself and all that is in appearance mine, up to thee ? At 
thy feet let me freely and truly acknowledge thee mistress, who as soon 
as she was come obtained for herself possession and throne. 

Lynceus (toith a chest and men bearing others after him). 

Thou seest me, O queen, returned ! 
The rich one. begs of thee a glance, 
He looks on thee and feels at once 
Both beggar-poor and princely rich. 

What was I once ? What am I now ? 
What can I will ? What can I do ? 
What profits sharpest glance of eye ? 
It boundeth back upon thy throne. 

From the east we onward came, 
Then the west was all undone, 
A mass of nations long and broad. 
The first knew nothing of the last. 

The first was slain, the second stood, 
The third one's lance, was in his hand ; 
Each one was strengthened hundredfold. 
Thousands were slaughtered unremarked. 

We forward pressed, we forward stormed, 
We were the lords from place to place ; 
Where I yestreen was king and lord, 
To morrow others robbed and stole. 

We gazed — and hasty was the gaze ; 
One seized the fairest lady there, 

Q 
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One seized the steer of foot secure^ 
The horses all with us we took. 

But I delighted e'er to find 

The rarest things which could be seen, 

And whatsoe'er another had 

Was but as withered grass to me. 

I tracked the treasures every where, 
I followed only my keen glance, 
I into every pocket gazed ; 
Transparent was to me each chest. 

And heaps of treasured gold were mine, 
And all the brightest jewels too : 
The emerald now alone deserves 
That on thy heart it should be green. 

Now 'twixt mouth and ear I wave 
The pearl from out the sea abysm ; 
My rubies quite are scared away, 
Thy ruddy cheek hath shamed their glow. 

And thus the greatest treasures here 
Before thy throne I lay them down. 
Unto thy feet be th' harvest brought 
Of many a fierce and bloody fight. 

So many chests as here I bring 
Of iron chests I have still more ; 
Permit me but upon thy path, 
And I thy treasure vaults will fill. 

For scar%^^ ^i^^i thou the throne ascend, 
When understanding, power and wealth 
To thee the one — the beauteous form. 
Already bend and bow them down. 

All this I firmly kept as mine, 

But freely now it thine shall be, 

I thought it worthy, high and bright — 

What nothingness it is I see ! 
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Vanished is what I once possessed 
Like the mown and withered grass. 
Give me with one cheerful look 
Its full value back again. 

Faust. Remove quickly the daringly acquired burden, not blamed in 
sooth, yet unrewarded. Already is all her own which the castle conceals 
in its bosom : to offer her any thing in particular is useless. Go^ at my 
command, heap treasure upon treasure. Pile up the splendid form of 
unseen magnificence I Let the vaults glitter like^the fresh heaven ; pre- 
pare a paradise of lifeless life. Let carpet beflowered be rolled on 
carpet, to haste before her path ; let soft earth meet her step ; and high- 
est sheen, dazzling all but gods, encounter her glance. 

Lynceua, Weak is all that the master hath commanded, the servant 
does it, it is but a play ; the excess of this beauty ruleth over wealth and 
blood ; already is the whole army tame, all swords are blunt and dull, 
even the sun himself before her noble form is weary and a-cold ; before 
the riches of her countenance is all empty, all nothingness. {Exit. ) 

Helen {to Fatist). Corm up to my side; for I would speak with 
thee I The empty place calls for the lord, and ensures me mine. 

Faust, First, noble lady, kneeling, let my true devotion please thee ; 
let me kiss the hand that lifls me to thy side. Strengthen me as co-regent 
of thy illimitable kingdom. Win for thyself admirer, servant, guardian, 
all in one. 

Helen* Many wonders do I see and hear : astonishment strikes me^ I 
should like to ask many things. Yet would I wish to know, why the 
man's speech sounded to me so strange, so strange and friendly. One 
sound appears to be adapted to the other, and when one word has become 
associate to the ear, another comes to caress the first. 

Faust. Does the language of our natior ! ase thee already ! O then, 
surely the song also will delight thee, for it contents ear and sense to the 
lowest depths. Yet is it safest that we should at once exercise it, our 
dialogue invites it, calls it forth. 

Helen. Say tl)§n, how can I also speak so beautifully ? 

Fatist. That is easy indeed, it must proceed from the heart. And 
when the bosom overflows with longing, one looks around and asks — 
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Helen, Who enjoys with us. 

Faust, Now the spirit looks neither backwards nor forwards, the pre- 
sent alone — 

Helen. Is our happiness. 

Fauat. It is treasure, high gain, possession and pledge : who gives it 
confirmation ? 

Helen, My hand. 

Chams, Who shall now upbraid our princess, 
If she grant this castle's lord 
Friendly reception ? 
For confess ! together are we 
Captives, as before full often 
Since the terrible overthrow 
Of Ilion, and the saddening 
Labyrinthine sorrow-voyage. 
Women, to man's love accustomed, — 
They indeed have not the choice, 
But the approval have they. 
And thus to golden-haired shepherds 
To black and rough fauns perchance too, 
As them may bring the occasion, 
Over their swelling limbs 
Communicate equal right. 
Nearer and nearer already they sit 
Leaning upon each other. 
Shoulder to shoulder, and knee to knee ; 
Hand to hand, they rock them 
Upon the throne's 
Up-pillowed majesty. 
Royalty doth not deny to itself 
Of secret joys 

Before the eyes of the people 
The proud displaying. 

Helen, I feel myself so distent, and yet so near ; and only too willingly 
do I say, Here am 1 1 here I 
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Faust, I can scarce breathe, I tremble ; my words stop, it is a dream : 
day and place have vanished. 

Helen, I feel as I had lived out, and yet am so fresh, enwoven with 
thee, faithful to the unknown one. 



Faust. Analyse not thy most strange destiny, being is duty, were it 
but for a moment. 

Fhorhyas (impetuously entering). Spell in the primers of love, dally- 
ing analyse your loving, idly love on in analysing^ yet thereto is there 
no time. Did ye not feel a dismal tempest ? Listen how the trumpets 
clang ; destriiction is not far. Menelaus with billows of people marches 
on upon you ; prepare you for the better contest I surrounded by the 
richer hosts, mutilated like Deiphobus, you will pay the penalty of 
your female train. First, the light ware will dangle^ for this one is a new 
sharpened axe at once ready at the altar. 

Faust, Bold interruption I disagreeably she intrudes : even in dangers 
I like not senselessly impetuous people. A- message of ill makes the 
fairest messenger ugly ; thou most ugly bringest willingly only evil 
tidings. Yet this time thou shalt not succeed : with empty breath shake 
thou the air ; there is no danger, and danger itself would appear but 
vain threatening. 

{SifffialSy explosions Jj'om the towers, trumpets and comets, warlike music 

a powerful army marches across). 

Faust. No ! straight shalt thou behold collected 
The hero's undivided band : 
Alone he merits woman's favour 
Who can most strongly her protect. 

{To the leaders, who leave their columns and step forward) . 

With restrained and silent fury, 
Which the victory sure will gain, 
Ye of the north, the youthful blossoms, 
Of the east, the flower and strength. 
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Wrapped in steel, by rays encompassed, 
The host which realm on realm o'erthrew, 
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Forward step, the firm earth shaketh^ 
Thunder follows as they step. 

We the land first touched at Pylos, 
Aged Nestor is no more, 
And our host unbridled shattered 
All the little royal bands. 

From these walls drive Menelaus, 
And delay not, to the sea I 
There may he wander, there may plunder 
'Twas his choice and 'tis his fate. 

That as dukes I now should hail you. 
This commandeth Sparta's queen. 
At her feet lay hill and valley ; 
Yours shall be the kingdom's gain. 

German ! Thou the bays of Corinth 
With rampart and with fence defend ; 
With its hundred vales Achaia, 
Goth, I to thy care commit. 

Let the Frank advance to Elis ; 
Messen be the Saxon's lot. 
Normans, sweep ye clear the ocean, 
And Argolis in might renew. 

Then shall each one dwell domestic. 
Outward strength and might direct ; 
Yet o'er all shall Sparta govern. 
Of the queen the ancient home. 

She shall view you each enjoying 
The land to which all weal is given ; 
Ye at her feet shall seek in comfort, 
Confirmation, right and light. 

{Fatist descends, the princes close the circle round him^ to hear closer his 

commands and orders, ) 
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Chorus. He who the fairest to have desires^ 
Rightly let him before all things 
Wisely seek around for arms ; 
He by flattery may have won 
What is highest upon earth ; 
But in peace may not possess it : 
Fawners will craftily fawn it away. 
Robbers will daringly tear it away, 
This to prevent must be his care. 

Our prince for this I praise, 

And than others higher pri^e, 

Since so boldly, so prudently he hath allied, 

That the strong ones stand and obey 

To each beck obsequious. 

Faithfully each command they perform. 

Each one for his own profit indeed, 

And for the ruler's rewarding thanks. 

Both lofty gain of fame. 

For who can tear it now 

From the strong possessor ? 

To him it belongs, to him be it given, 

Doubly be gpiven by us, which he, 

With her, hath surrounded with safest walls. 

And outward with mightiest host. 

Faust. The gifts I here to these have given — 
To every man a fertile land- 
Are great and mighty ; let them pass though ! 
In the midst we hold our stand. 

And emulously they'll defend thee, 
Played around by sportive waves, 
Peninsula, with light hill-chains, joined 
Unto Europe's farthest moimt. 

Before the suns of all lands, happy 
Be that land to every race, 
For my queen at length obtained, 
Which early looked upon her form. 
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When, midst Eurotas* reedy rustling. 
From out the shell she shining broke, 
Her mighty mother, brothers, sister. 
Were all dazzled by the sheen. 

To thee alone this land is turned. 
Offers thee its brightest flowers ; 
To earth, which unto thee belongeth — 
O, thy fatherland prefer ! 

And though the sun*s cold arrows are permitted 
To rest upon the jagged-peak mountain's back. 
Yet still we may behold the rock all verdant — 
The goat still nibbling takes its scanty share. 

The fountain leaps, the brooks plunge down united ; 
And precipices, vales, and meads are green. 
On hundred mountains^ interrupted surface 
Mayst see the fleecy flocks extended roam. 

Divided, cautious, measured, stepping onwards. 
Come horned cattle to the steepy brink ; 
Yet, for them all, a covering is'provided — 
The rock-wall vaults itself in hundred caves. 

Pan there protects them ; there, in the moist freshness 
Of bushy clefts, the nymphs of life reside, 
And anxious longing for the higher regions — 
Tree clothed with boughs uprises close to tree. 

Old woods they are ! The oak stands stiff and mighty. 
And stubbornly bough presses upon bough ; 
The maple mild, instinct with juicy sweetness. 
Soars purely up, and with its burden sports. 

And motherly, 'mid silent circling shadows, 

Warm milk streams for the child and lamb prepared ; 

Fruit is not far, the ripe food of the valley. 

And honey droppeth from the hollowed trunk. i 

Pleasure here 's hereditary, I 

The cheek is cheer^l as the mouth ; 
Each one is in his place immortal — 
They are contented all and sound. 
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So to bis father's strength, the gentle infant, 
Himself unfolds in the pure day. 
We wonder ; and the question still remaineth, 
Whether they're gods — or whether men ! 

So was Apollo to a shepherd changed, 

The fsdrest one to him was like ; 

For there, where nature in pure circle moveth. 

All worlds each other comprehend. 

I Sitting near her. 

Thus now to me, to thee, thus hath it happened ; 
Now let the past be far behind us thrown : 
O feel thyself from highest God arisen, 
To the first world thou dost alone belong. 

Not the firm tower shall thee encircle ! ^ 

Still in eternal strength of youth, /\0 * 

Circles ibr us, for an all blissful dwelling, ^ * [ C^ 
Arcadia, near to Sparta's land. 

Allured to dwell within its happy borders, 
Thou would'st to cheeriest destiny escape I 
Our thrones to bowers shall be converted, 
Arcadian free shall be our joys. 

(TAe scene changes to cloeed howere, propped upon rocky cavema. Shady 
groves rise to the surrounding steeps. Fattst and Helen are not 
seen. The Chorus lies sleeping scattered around.) 

* 

Phorkyas. 

How long a time the maidens sleep I do not know. 
Or whether they have djreamed what I saw bright and clear 
Before my eyes just now, is unknown too to me, 
Therefore I'll wake them. They shall all astonied be ; 
You greybeards who thus sit expecting there beneath. 
At last to see the unriddling of the wonder true. 
Arise ! arise I and quickly shake your tresses bright ; 
Sleep from your eyes I Blink not, but come and list to me. 

Chorus. 

Only speak ; come tell, O tell us what of wonderful hath happened. 
For we would with greatest joy hear that which we could never credit, 
For we are full tired of gazing on these rocks that rise around. 
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Phorkyas. 

Scarcely have you rubbed your eyes, my children, and already tired ? 
Listen then : within these caverns, in these grottos, in these bowers, 
As to lovers in an idyl, safely was a shelter given 
To our Lord and to our Lady. 

Chorus. How, within there ? 

Phorkyas. Separated 

From the world, but me alone they called unto their silent service. 
At their side I stood high honoured; yet, as confidante becometh. 
Somewhat else I looked around for. Here and there around I turned me, 
Sought for roots, and moss, and barks in all their properties full skilful. 
And thus they remained alone. 

Chorus 

Thou would' st make us all imagine universes were within there — [thou ? 
Woods and meadows, lakes and fountains : what strange fable spinnest 

Phorkya>s, 

Yes, indeed, ye inexperienced I There are depths all undiscovered ; 

Hall on halls, and court on courts, all these I traced out thoughtfully. 

Then at once a laughter echoes through the hollow clefts and spaces ; 

When I look, a boy there springeth from the lady to the lord, 

From the father to the mother ; the caressing and the petting 

Silliness of foolish loving, joking-cry, and pleasure- shouting 

In their alternation deafen. 

Then a naked genius, wingless, like a fawn without his beasthood, 

Jumps he on the firm ground springing ; and the ground, in its reaction. 

Hurls him to the heights aerial, and, with one or two more springings, 

Touches he the lofty ceiling. 

Anguishingly cries the mother, ^^Jump again, and at thy pleasure. 

But of flying see thou guard thee, free flight is forbidden thee." 

Thus too warns the faithAil father : '' In the soil the swift power lieth 

Which thee upward throws ; O, touch then with thy toes alone the earth, 

Like the earth's great son, AntSBUs, art immediately strong." 

From the rocky mass he jumpeth from one summit to the other. 

And around in all directions, like a ball when struck he springeth. 

Yet at once in a rough opening of a cleft he. from us vanished, 

And now seems he to us lost. His mother grieves, his father comforts ; 

I, in anguish, shrug my shoulders. Yet again what now appeareth I 
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Do then treasures lie there hidden? garments striped with various flowers 

He hath worthily put on. ^ 

From his arms are tassels waving ; rihhons flutter from his bosom ; 

In his hands a golden lyre ; he seemeth like a little Phcebus. 

WeU pleased steps he to the brink and to the precipice ; we wonder. 

With delight his parents cast them changing to each other's arms. 

Yet, what glitters round his forehead ? Hard to tell 'tis what there shine th. 

Is it golden ornament, or is it mighty spirit-flaming ? 

Then he moves himself with gestures, as a boy himself announcing, 

Future master of all beauty, for the melodies eternal [him. 

Through his members swift are moving ; therefore will ye quickly hear 

Therefore will ye quickly see him to most rare astonishment ! 

Chorus, Call'st thou a wonder this. 
Thou Cretan bom one ? 
To the poet's teaching word 
Hast thou perchance ne'er listened ? 
Hast thou not heard of Ionia's stories ? 
Hast thou not heard of the stories 
Ancestral of Hellas, 
Her God-and-hero-riches ? 
All that e'er happens 
In the days that are present, 
Are but poor echo 
Of the noble days of our ancestors; 
Thy story equals not the falsehood. 
More credible than truth, 
Which sang of Maia's son. 
This fair, strong, scarce-bom suckling, 
The host of gossiping nurses 
Of fancy unreasonable. 
Folded in down of clearest swathings — 
Fastened in brightest wrappings' adornment. 
But the rogue, fair and strong, 
Craftily draws forth 
His pliant elastic limbs, 
Leaving the purple, 
The grievously binding-shell, 
In peace in its place ; 
As the full butterfly 
From the stiff chrysalis 
Unfolding his wings, swiftly slippeth. 
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Flying boldly and wantonly 

Through air filled with sun rays. 

Thus he the quickest. 

To be of thieves the favouring God, 

And all their own advantage seeking. 

Active employs him 

Through arts the most expert. ' 

From the sea-god he stealeth 

The trident ; from Mars 

The sword from the sheath ; 

From Phoebus the arrow and bow. 

And from Vulcan his pincers ; 

Even from Jove the father, 

Unfrighted, the lightning he stole ; 

And in the wrestling he vanquished Eros. 

And from Venus he stole the girdle 

As she caressed him. 

(An enchanting purely melodiow harp-playing sounds out of the cave. 
All attend and appear inwardly moved. From hence to each other 
marked pause — sounds full accompanying the music.) 

Phorkyas, Hear these beauteous sounds all lovely. 
Quickly rise from fables free, 
All the deities' old crowdings 
Think no more of, for 'tis past. 

No one now will understand you. 
Due still higher we demand; 
That must from the heart come forward. 
Which upon the heart should work. 

[She retires to the rocks. 

Chorus, If thou art, thou dreadful being. 
To this flattering tone inclined, 
We ourselves feel fresh restored, 
And to joy of weeping moved. 

The sun*s shining now may vanish. 
If within the soul ther^ 's day, 
We can find in our own bosoms 
What the whole of earth denies. 
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HeleHf Fatui, Euphorion, (in the above described costume,) 

Euphorion, Hear ye sung the songs of childhood, 
'Tis your own peculiar way ; 
When ye see me spring in measure. 
Parent-like, your hearts upleap. 

Helen. Love, in human sort to hless us, 
Brings anear a nohle twain ; 
Yet for a divine enrapturing 
She must form a hrilliant three. 

Faust. Every thing is then discovered. 
Thine am I, and thou art mine ; 
Thus now do we stand connected, 
Otherwise it may not be I 

Chorus. Of full many a year the pleasure. 
In the boy's appearance mild. 
For this pair is here collecting. 
O I the union moves me much. 

Euphorion. O let me jump now I 

let me spring now I 
Through all the heavens, 
Forward to hasten ; 

1 feel a longing 
Which seizes on me. 

Faust. Yet, moderation I 
Be not so daring, 
That fall and ruin 
: * May not overtake thee ; 

And hurl to destruction 
Our darling son. 

Euphorion, 'Twill no longer 

Stay upon earth here ; 
Leave ye my hands now, 
Leave ye my tresses. 
Leave ye my clothes too^ 
They are my own* 
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Helen. Think I O consider 

Whom thou pertain'st to ! 
How it us grieveth, 
How thou disturbest 
The fairly obtained, 
Mine> thine, and his. 

Chorus. Soon will the union. 
I fear me, be loosed. 

Helen and Faust. Tame thou I O tame thou 

For love of thy parents, 
These over lively 
Passionate longings I 
Rural in silence 
Adorn thou the plain. 

Eupkorion. Only to please you 
Do I refrain. 

iWhirling through the Chorusy and drawing them forth to dance. 

This cheerful band around. 

Hover I lightly. 

Is now the melody. 

Is too the movement right ? 

Helen. Yes, well indeed 'tis done. 
Lead thou the fair ones out 
In skilful dance. 

Faust. Oh that it were but o'er ! 
I in this jugglery 
Ne'er can rejoice. 

Euphorim and Chorus, {dancing and singing move in interwoven raws.) 

When thou thy arms about 
Pleasingly movest ; 
Shaking thy tresses bright 
Shiningly wavest ; 
And when thy foot ao light 
O'er the earth skimmeth 
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To and fro, then again 
Limb on limb moving. 
Thou bast attained tby goal. 
Loveliest cbild ; 
All our affections are 
To tbee inclined. 



Euphorion. You are so many 

Ligbtfooted swift roes, 
And in new sportings 
Quick from me basten. 
I am tbe bunter, 
You are tbe game. 

Chcrus. If tbou wilt catcb us 

Tbou need'st not burry, 
For our desire is, 
Wben all is over, 
Tbee to embrace, tbou 
BeautiM form. 

Eupkorian, Haste tbrougb tbe forest I 

Tbrougb stock and stone baste I 
Tbe ligbtly gained 
Pleases me not, 
Wbat violence gainetb 
Only deligbts. 

Helen and Faust, Wbat a spirit ! Wbat a madness t 

We may bope no moderation, 
Hark 'tis like tbe clang of trumpet 
Over bill and forest sounding, 
Wbat a tumult ! wbat a cry ! 

Chorus (entering quickly one by one.) 

He batb swiftly passed by us 

He batb scorned us and contemned us ; 

Of our band entire tbe wildest 

He is striving bere to drag* 

Euphorion (bearing in a young maiden,) 

Here I pull tbis self-willed young one 



l^Pause, 
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With me to a forced enjoyment. 
For my pleasure, for my joy 
Her resisting bosom press, 
Kiss her fair opposing lips, 
Shew my power and my will. 

Maiden. Let me loose I within this body 

Spirit's strength and power resides ; 

Like thine our determination 

Is not lightly overcome. 

Think'st thou that thou hast me firmly ? 

In thine arm confid'st thou much ? 

Hold me firmly, and I'll singe thee 

Fool, to make me fim and sport. 

[8he flames up and flies off in a blaze. 

Me mid the light breezes follow. 
Follow to the rude rough caverns. 
Seize upon thy vanished goal. 

JEuphorian (shaking off the last flames,) 

Rocks press around me here, 
Bushes and woods among. 
They shall not narrow me. 
Yet am I young and fresh. 
Tempests are roaring there ; 
Billows are sounding there. 
Yet hear I both afar, 
Near would I be. 

{He springs higher up the rock,) 

Helen, Fatuty and Chorus, 

Wouldst the chamois resemble ? 
We must fear then for thy fall, 

Euphorion, Ever higher still ascending. 
Ever further must I gaze. 
Now know I where I am 
Midst of this island here. 
Midst of great Pelops' land, 
Joined both to earth and sea. 

Chorus, Canst not in hill and plain 
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Peaceably tarry, 
Then will we seek for tUee 
Grapes in bright clusters, 
*•• '^^' Grapes on the mountain side ; 

Figs too, and apples gold, 
Ah ! in this beauteous land 
Beauteous ! remain. 

Euphorion, Dream ye of days of peace ? 
Dream he who can dream. 
War is the watchword now ! 
Victory ! so sounds it. 

Chorus. He who when peace rules 
Wishes for war again, 
He hath departed 
From joys of hope. 

Euphorion, Those whom this land hath born 
From peril to peril, 
Of courage free, unconfined, 
Of their blood prodigal^ 
With a mind never damped, 
Brave and yet holy, 
When they contend in war, 
Gain cometh to them I 

Chants. See how high he hath ascended 
Yet he ^ doth not small appear. 
As in armour, as for conquest, 
As of brass and steel he seems. 

Euphorion. Neither walls, nor roaring billows. 
Each but conscious to himself; 
Firmest stronghold for outlasting 
Is the brazen human breast. 
Would ye, would ye dwell unconquered, 
Swiftly arm and seek the field ; 
Amazons become our women, 
And a hero every child. 

Chorus. Holiest Poesie, 

Heavenward hasten 1 
s 
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Shine thou, thou brightest star. 
Far and still farther yet. 
And yet it reaches us. 
Ever, we hear it yet, 
Gladly we hear, 

Eupharian, No I No I I do not seem to be an infant. 
The youth advanceth on in arms I 
Allied to strong, and bold and free. 
He hath already worked in soul. 
Now on I 
Now there 
Is opening wide the path to fame. 

Helen and Faust, 

Scarcely called into existence, 

Scarcely given to cheerful day. 

Dost thou long on giddy stoppings 

Into painful space to fly ? 

Are we then ' 

Nought to thee ? 

Is our gentle bond a dream ? 

Euphorion. Hear ye not thunder on 1^ ocean ? 

And echoing thunder through the vales 

Host upon host, in dust and billows, \ 

In throng on throng, to pain and woe. 

The command I 

Is for death. 

This at least is plain and clear. 

Helena Faust, and Chorus. 

What a horror ! what a terror I 
Is then death to thee ordained ? 

Eupharion, Shall I view it from the distance? 
No t The care and need Til share. 

Helen, Faust, and Chorus. 

Arrogance, peril too I 
And deathly fate. 
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Eupkorion, Yet I Yet a pair of wings 
Unfolded are I 
Thither I I must I I must ! 
Suffer ray flight I 

(He casta himself into the air, his garments hear him tip a moment, his 

head beams^ a train of light follows him, ) 

Chorus, Icarus! Icarus I 
Sorrow enow. 

(A beautiful youth falls at the feet of the parents, they believe they 
recognise in the dead a known face ; but the corporeal disappears at 
once s a glory rises like a comet to heaven^ his clothes, mantle, and 
lyre remain.) 

Helen and Faust. Dreadful grief followeth 

Straightway sweet joy. 



Euphoriants voice from the depths. 

In the dark realms mother 
Leave me not lone ! 

Chorus {Song of Lamentation). 

Not alone I Where'er thou dwellest 
For we well believe to know thee, 
Ah I Though thou from daylight hastest, 
Will no heart from thee be sundered* 



/ 



i/ 



^ 



; 






Scarcely yet may we bewail thee, 
Envying still we sing thy fate; 
In thy times of joy or trouble 
Song and might were fair and strong. 

Bom, alas I for earthly pleasures, 
Of noble race and mighty strength. 
To thyself, Ah I lost too early. 
Snatched away in youthful bloom. 

Thou didst view the world full keenly. 
With all pain hadst sympathy, 
Lovedst well the fairest maidens 
Sangst a most delicious strain. 



[Pause. 
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Yet didst run all unrestrained 
Freely to the will-less net, 
Didst thyself with power sunder 
From all custom and from law ; 

Yet at ladt the highest thinking 
Gave to thy pure spirit weight, 
Thou deserv'st to gain the noblest, 
In thy striving thou didst fail. 

Who succeedeth ? — dreadful question, 
Which concealeth destiny. 
When on day the most unhappy 
Bleeding nations all are mute. 

Yet your songs again renew ye. 
Stand no longer deeply bowed ; 
For the earth again produceth 
As it hath produced for aye. 

(Perfect pause. The mmdans) • 

Helen (to Faust), 

In me, alas I an ancient saying's manifest ! 
That joy and beauty long time ne'er united were, 
Alas ! The band of life like that of love is torn ; 
Grieving for both, I say a sorrowful farewell ! 
And once again into thy arms I cast myself, 
And now Persephoneia take my son and me. 

(She embraces Faust, her bodily part vanishes, her dress and veil 

remain in his arms). ^ ^ 

Fhorhyas (to Faust'). 

Hold firm what hath of all remained to thee. 

And leave not loose the robe, already hale 

The demons at its skirts, and gladly would 

Drag it with them below. Yet hold it firm ! , - 

'Tis not the goddess sooth whom thou hast lost 

Yet godlike 'tis. Avail thyself of the high 

Invaluable favour, and thyself lift up. 

'Twill bear thee quickly o'er all common things 

Onward through air, as long as thou canst last. 

Again I see thee far away from hence. 

(Helenas garments loosen into clouds, surround Faust, raise him on 

high and pass over with him). 
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Phorhyas, (takes EuphorwrCs dress, mantley and lyre from the earth, 
steps into the praseeniuniy lifts on high the spoils, and speaks). 
Still in happy hour discovered ! 
Though indeed the flame hath vanished, 
Yet for the world I sorrow not. 
Here is enough to consecrate to poets 
And plant dire envy midst this craft and guild. 
And though I cannot give to them the talents 
At least I can the garment lend. 

(She sits down on nf column in the proscenium), 

Panthalis, 

Now hasten, maidens I we are from the magic free, 
From the dire soul-restraint of the old Thessalian hawd ; 
Thus doth the much confused rushing sound of song 
Confuse the ear, and worse confuse the inward sense. 
Down, down to Hades I There the queen hath hastened 
Adown^ with earnest step. And straightway ye 
Place your step after hers, ye faithful maidens all, 
We find her at the throne of the Inscrutahle. 

Chorus, Queens are they readily every where ; 
Even in Hades they stand on high. 
Proud to their equals allied. 
Most friends of Proserpina ; 
But we in the hack ground of 
Deep asphodel meadows. 
And farstretched poplars. 
Joined to unfruitful willows, 
What amusement have we ? 
To squeak like to hats 
Whispering and joyless and spectral. 

« 

Chorus leo^. ( 

He who no name hath earned, nor wills for nohle things -^, \ / 
Unto the elements belongs, so hence begone I / 

To be my queen's companion I do much desire ; 
Not merit only^ also faith our persons keeps. [Exit, 

AIL We are back given to day-light 
Persons indeed no more, 
That feel we, that know we, 



A 
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Bat to Hades we no more retoniy 
Ever-living Nature- 
Makes on us spirits. 
And we on her, a valid claim. 

A part of the Chorus, 

In the rustling, trembling, waving, murmuring (^ those thousand branches 

Dallying charm we, gentle luring from the roots up of life's fountain 

To the branches ; now with leaves and now with blossoms covered over 

We adorn our fluttering tresses unto airy plenty free. 

Falls the fruit, then straight are gathered life-enjoying herds and people. 

For the seizing and devouring, hasty coming, busy pressing. 

And as to the first of godheads, all things shall bow down to us. 

Another Part. 
We above this rOck-wall's mirror smoothly glittering through the 

distance, 
Bend ourselves in soothing manner, 'midst the gentle billows moving ; 
Hearken, listen to each sound of bird-carolling, reedy-fluting ; 
Or can it be Pan's tremendous voice ?' an answer's ready straight ; 
Whispers it? we whisper echoing : thunders it? then rolls our thunder 
With a vast multiplication, threefold, tenfold after it. 

A third Part, 
Sisters I we, more active-minded, hasten with the rivulets onward ; 
For the rich adorned range of hills, far in the distance charm us. 
Ever downwards, ever deeper, water we, in stream meandering. 
Now the meadows, now the plains, and now the garden round the house, 
There, across the land the lofty cypress summits mark our passage 
Past the shore, and mirror-billows rising high into the air. 

A fourth Part, 

Go« ye others, where it pleases ; we shall compass, we shall rustle 
Round the throughly planted mountain where the vine on pole is 

verdant ; 
In all hours of the day there by the vine-dresser's emotion 
We can see the doubtful fortune of most lovely industry. 
Now with hatchet, now with spade, and now with heaping, cutting, 

binding, 
Prayeth he to all the gods, but first and chiefest to the sun-god. 
Bacchus takes but little care, the weakling, for his faithful servant, 
Rests in harbours, leans in caverns, dallying with the youths fawn, 
And whate'er he ever needed in his dreamings half seas over, 
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It remains to him in bottles ever, and in ]ngB and Taaes, 

In the cool caves right and left for times eternal gathered np« 

Yet have all the gods assisting, and before them all, bright Helios, 

Airing, moistening, warming, glo^ring, berry-fulness piled up. 

Where in silence the wine-dresser worked 'tis suddenly all lively. 

And in every bower it rustles, rattles now fropi fitidLto^ick* 

Baskets crackle, buckets claitter, tubs forbearing groan along. 

To the vasty but progressing, to the presser's powerful dance ; 

And thus is the holy fulness of the pure-bom, juicy berries 

Daring trodden ; foaming, spurting, squeezed, 'tis mixed disgustmgly. 

Now the sound of cymbals roareih and the basin's brazem clattering. 

For the mighty Dionysius is from mysteries revealed: 

With the fawns he forward cometh, moves the wood nyn^hsto tiie dance, 

And unbounded cries Silenus, yelling loudly, long-eared bea^ 

Pity nought I for cloven claws now manners all are trampUng down. 

All their senses tumble whirling, horridly the ear is deaf^ed. 

Drunkards for the cups are groping, overfull are head and belly. 

Neither one nor t'other's careful, yet the tumult he u(i(»%aiseth, 

Since the new wine for containing quickly iempty they the old skin. 

TTie curtain /alls. (Phorkyas erects herself giganticly in the pro-- 
sceniumy steps down from the buskins, throws off mask and veil, and 
shows herself as Mephistopheles, in order as far as needfult to com' 
ment as an epilogtie on the piece). 



Fourth Act. 
a high ridge of mountains; 



a'^ > " 



Bold, rugged, rochy summits. A cloud passes over, leans against the 
rock, and sinks down on a projecting fiat. It divides, 

Faust (steps forth). 

Beholding deepest solitude beneath my feet, 
I step, full thoughtfully, upon this summit*s ridge, 
Leaving my cloud-made chariot-frame, which gently me 
In cheerful days o'er land and ocean carried has. 
Slowly, not scattered like to dust, it parts from me. 
To the East the mass is striving in its rolling march; 
Wondering, astounded, strives the eye to follow it. 
Wandering and waving, changing, it divides itself. 
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Yet it will take a shape. My eye deceives me not I 

On sun-enlightened pillows laid all gloriously, 

Indeed gigantic, lies a godlike woman-form. 

I see I Like Juno, Leda, or fair Helena, 

How lovely, yet majestic, in my sight it waves. 

Ah I now it changes ! Formless^ broad, and towering up. 

It in the East reposes, like the glaciers far, 

of swift life the mighty import mirrors bright, 
hovers round me still a cloud-streak, tender, light, 
Roimd breast and forehead, cheering, cool, and tenderly. 
Now light and slow, it riseth high and higher still. 
And draws together. Cheats me an enrapturing form. 
As a most youthM, long-desired, and highest good ? 
Gush up the earliest treasures of the inmost soul, 
Aurora's love, of easy flight, it shows to me, 
\^:}\ The quick-receivM glance, the first, scarce understood. 

Which, firm preserved, shone above all treasure else. 
Like spirit-beauty riseth up the lovely form, 
Disperseth not, but riseth to the heavens above. 
And with it forth it draws my soul's best part away. 



(^A seven-league hoot stamps down, — Another follows immediately.' 
Mephistopheles descends. — The boots stride hastily onwards.) 

Mephistopheles. 

At last I call that well stepped forward, 

But tell me now what whim is this. 

That 'midst such horror you've descended, 

Amid these fearful yawning stones ? 

I know it well, though not on this position. 

Here properly of hell there was the bottom. 

Faust, It never fails you in your foolish legends. 
The like again to utter you* re beginning. 

Mephistopheles {seriously). 

When God the Lord — ^the reason well I know — 
To depths the lowest us from Heaven banished. 
There, where in central glow, around — around 
A fire eternal burned with constant flaming, 
We found, by the too great illumination, 
We were in squeezed, unpleasant situation. 
The devils all began to cough together. 
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And spit both at the top and at the bottom, 
And hell swelled out with pitchy stink and acid. 
That gave a gas I That grew at last enormous. 
So that full soon the smooth crust of the countries, 
Thick as it was^ was burst and cracked asunder. « , 
Now at the other extremity we have It, 
That now is top which formerly was bottom. 
On this too now they ground all proper doctrine^ 
To turn the bottom-most into the top-most. 
For we escaped the hot and slavish cave. 
Into the ruling of the wide free air. 
An evident mystery which was well preserved, 
And only lately to the folk revealed. * 

FatLst 

Rock masses still to me are nobly dumb : 
Wherefore and whence it comes I never ask ? 
When nature in herself, herself had founded. 
Then hath she rounded off this earth-ball purely, 
In summits, and abysses too, rejoicing, 
Rock upon rock, and mount on mount upheaping ; 
The hills at length conveniently she fashioned. 
With gentle march she softened them to valleys. 
Then it was green and grew, and for rejoicing 
She needeth not your mad and foolish spouting. 

Mephistopheles. 

So say ye I clear as day it seems to you ; 
Yet knows he better who was present there. 
I was below, when still beneath there, seething, 
Swelled the abyss, and streaming poured out flames ; 
When Moloch's hammer, mount to mountain forging, 
The rocky ruins to the distance struck. 
Yet stiffens earth with strange and mighty masses ; 
Who can give reasons for such hurling might ? 
Philosophers, — they cannot understand it : 
There lies the rock, and we must leave it lying. 
We have already thought ourselves to shame. 
The faithful vulgar only comprehend, 



* Elphesians vi. 12. 
T 
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Nor are disturbed in their ccnnprebension. 
Long time their wisdom has been ripe. 
'A wonder 'tis— and Satan then is honoured. 
On his faith-crutches limps along my wand'rer, 
To devil's mountains and to devil's bridges. 

Faust. 

We must respect it too, as worth attention 
To see how nature 's looked upon by devils. 

Mephistopheles, 

What is*t to me I Be nature what she will ; 

'Tis a point of honour : there the devil was I 

We are the folk, the mighty to attain to, 

Tumult, and force, and madness: see the sign of it I- 

Yet that at last I may speak out quite clearly. 

Did nothing on our upper surface please thee ? 

Thou overlook'dst in distances unmeasured, 

** The kingdoms of the world and all their glory."* 

And yet, insatiate as thou art. 

Didst thou experience no joy ? 

Fau9t. 

Yet something mighty drew me on. 
Guess it I 

Mephistopheles. 

Oh I that shall soon be done : 

I would a capital like this select, 

With burgher-feeding rubbish in the midst. 

Crook-narrow lanes, and peaked gables^ 

A little market, cabbage, turnips, onions ; 

Shambles where blue-bottles inhabit 

Upon the well-fed meats to batten ; 

There wouldst thou find at every time. 

For certain, stink and action too. 

And then wide squares and streets the broadest 

Take to themselves the chief appearance ; 

And lastly by no gates confined 



* Matt. iv. 
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Suburbs extended boundlessly. 

In chariots there I 'd take mj pleasure 

In noisy backward, forward rattling, 

Eternal hither, thither running, 

In scattered antlike heaps and swarming. 

And whether I went in coach or horseback. 

Of all I always seemed the centre 

By hundred thousands honoured. 

FauaU Such things as these can ne'er content me ! 
We joy to see that men increase, 
In their own fashion live in comfort, 
While they instruct themselves and polish ; 
And still we only nourish rebels. 

Mephistopheles. 

Then would I build, grand, self-sufficing, 

A pleasure-hall near some fair spot. 

Wood, hill and valley, meadows, field, 

All into noble gardens made. 

With velvet lawns and walls all verdant. 

Straight walks and shades by art prepared. 

And cascades joined from rock to rock. 

And water-jets of every kjnd ; 

Majestic there it soars, while at the edges 

In thousand trifling streams it hisses, gushes. 

And then would I prepare for fairest ladies 

A quiet and retired cottage ; 

There would I while away the boundless time 

In charming sociable solitude. 

Ladies I say — ladies ; for once for all 

As plural only of the fair I think. 

Fau9t, Sardanapalus I Modem — ^badl 

Mepkistcpheles, 

Pray, might one guess whereto thou strivest ? 

It doubtless daring was and brave. 

Since thou to the moon by so much nearer hover'dst. 

Thy choice perhaps hath led thee there ? 

Faust, Not so I For in this earthly ball I 

There still is room for mighty actions. I 
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Some wondrous thing shall be accomplished, 
I felt for daring labour strength. 

Mepkistopheles, 

And thus report then wilt thou merit : 
We see from heroines thou comest. 

Faaat. I shall gain power and property ! 

The deed is all and nothing is the fame. 

Mepkistopheles. 

And yet there will be some day poets, 
To tell posterity thy splendour, 
Through folly, folly to enkindle. 

Faust, Nothing of all to thee is given. 

What knowest thou what man desires ? 
Thine adverse being, bitter, sharp, 
What knows it of what man has need ? 

Mepkistopheles. 

Let it be done then as thou wiliest I 

With the fulfilment of thy whims entrust me. 

, ' Faust, My eye was fixed upon the lofty ocean ; 
And up it swelled sea upon sea up-piling. 
And then it sank and shook its mighty billows^ 
Of the fiat shore the broadness to encounter. 
It grieved me much ; as arrogance 
Into unpleasant feelings turns. 
Through blood when roused passionately, ■ 
The spirit free, which prizes every right. 
I thought it chance and gave a keener look, 
The billow stood and then rolled back again, 
And from the proudly gained goal withdrew ;-^ 
The hour comes, and it repeats the game. 

Mephistopheles (to the spectators). 

From this there's nothing new for me to gather, 
I have known this already for some ages. 

Faust {passionately continues). 

Onward it creeps in many a thousand places* 
Barren itself, its barrenness to scatter ; 
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It swells, increases, rolls and passes o'er 

Of tbe waste tract the unpleasant rude domain. 

There power-inspired hillow rules on hillow, 

And then retreats and nothing is accomplished, 

Which to despair could drive me and to anguish ! 

Purposeless might of elements unhridled ! 

There dares my spirit's self to soar ahove thee, 

There would I comhat, this would gladly vanquish. 

And possible it is : howe'er it flood 

Yet every hill it cringeth passing by ; 

However haughtily it lift its billows 

A petty hillock proudly stands against it, 

A petty deep with might can drag it down. 

Then quick my spirit thought of plan on pUm ; 

.Qain for thyself the costly, dear enjoyment 

To shut-out from the shore the lordly ocean, 

The boundaries of the moist deep to narrow 

And inward far into itself to drive it. 

From step to step I could the whole determine. 

That is my will, now dare thou it to further I 



(Drums and warlike music behind the spectators, from the distance 

proceeding from the right hand, ) 

Mephistopheles, 

How easy 'tis I — ^Hear'st thou the drums afar ? 

Faust. What, war again I The wise hear it not willingly. 

Mephistopheles, 

In peace or war the care must still be prudent. 
From each occurrence to derive advantage. 
We watch, we mark for every favouring time ; 
Here's opportunity ; now seize it, Faust. 

Faust, Spare me, I pray you now, such riddling stuff I 
Now tell me short, what is 't ? Explain thyself. 

Mephistopheles. 

Nothing was hidden from me in my progress^ 
In mighty cares the emperor good is wavering, 
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Thou know'st him. When we gare to him amusement, 

And when into his hand we played false riches, 

Then the whole earth to him was cheap. 

For while yet young, the throne he gained, 

Then made this faulty resolution, 

That it would very well agree, 

And was desirable and good, 

To govern and to take his pleasure. 

Faust. A mighty error. He who would command. 
Must find his happiness but in commanding. 
His breast must be of mighty willing full, 
Yet what he wills, no man must dare to fathom. 
That which he whispers in the true one's ear. 
That is performed, astonished is the world. 
So will he be, the highest still of all. 
And worthiest ; for pleasure common makes. 

MephUtophelea, 

Such is he not ! He pleased himself, and how ? 
Meantime the kingdom fell to anarchy. 
Where great and small opposing ever combated ; 
Brother chased brother and him slaughtered^ - 
Castle 'gainst castle, town, too, against town. 
Guilds 'gainst nobility had feuds, 
Bishops with chapters, congregations. 
Foes all you saw were to each other. 
Death in the churches, and assassination. 
Merchant and wanderer at the gates were murdered, 
Their boldness grew, nor grew to small extent ; ^ 
To live was to defend oneself — and thus it went. 

Faust. It went, it limped, it fell, again it rose. 
Then overbalanced and rolled in a heap. 

Mephi8tophel€8» 

And no one needed to blame this condition, 

For each one could and each one would be some one ; 

The smallest would be thought complete ; 

Yet for the best at last it bad became, 

The powerful ones stood up with might 

And said ; He shall be Lord who brings us peace ; 



/ 
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The emperor cannot, will not ; let us choose then 
The emperor new, new to inspire the kingdom, 
And whilst each man's in safety placed, 
Within a freshly formed world 
To join together peace and justice. 

Fav>8t, That sounds too priestly. 

Mephistopheles. Oh I there were priests too, 

For they insured the well-fed belly — they ; 
They had more share than others in it. 
The uproar swelled, for the uproar was hallowed. 
And our emperor whom we joyful made 
Is marching here, to his last fight perhaps. 

Faust It grieves me : for he was so good and open. 

Mephistopheles, 

Come let us see, there's hope still to the living : 
Come, let us free him from this narrow valley ! 
Once rescued, rescued is for thousand seasons. 
Who knows which way the die will tumble ? 
And if he has fortune, he has also vassals. 

(They ascend the middle range of hills and view the arrangement of the 
army in the valley. Brums and warlike music sound up 

from beneath,) 

Mephistopheles . 

They 've taken well, I see, their situation. 
Let us go to them, then the victory 's perfect. 

Faust, And what may there awaited be ? 
Deceit and magic I hollow forms. 

Mephistopheles, 

Cunning of war to gain the battles I • 

Confirm thee in the mighty feeling 

Whilst thou thine arm considerest. 

If we preserve the emp'ror's throne and country 

Thou wilt kneel down and straight receive 

The fief of the unbounded strand. 
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FmuU Already hast accomplished much, 
Do thou a battle also gain._ 

Mephistapheles, 

No ! do thou gain it ! for the nonce 
Thou art the generalissimo. 

Fatut. Why that's the very thing to suit me, 

There to command where I can comprehend nought ! 

Mephistopheles. 

Let thou the general's staff look to it 

And the field marshal is secured. 

Mischief of war I long have traced, 

Counsel of war beforehand formed 

From the old mountain's ancient human might; 

Well, well for him who them together draws. 

Faust, What do I see there bearing arms ? 

Hast thou the mountain folk roused up ? 

Mephiatopkelea. 

No I but like Mr. Peter Squenz 
Of the whole stuff the quintessence. 

{The three mighty ones step up)* 

Mephistopheles. 

Now see there where my fellows come! 

Thou seest of very different ages. 

Of different clothes and armour are they there. 

Thou 'It not with these get on so badly. 

{To the spectators.) 
Now every child is very fond 

Of armour and of knightly gorget ; 

And allegorical as are the rags. 

Only more pleased they will be for that reason. 

BuUy (j/aungy lightly armed, amdgavdihf attired). 
If any one looks into my face. 
With my fist I will strike him on the mouth. 
I'll catch a coward if he flies, 
And by his locks extreme I'll seize him. 



• 2 Sam. xxiii. 8. 
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Have-qaiek (nuinly, well armed, richly clothed). * 
Empty quarrels are but folly, 
With that one only wastes the day ; 
In taking only be unwearied. 
Ask afterwards for what remains. 

Holdfast (pldf strongly armed, tdthout garh). 
With that too much is ne'er obtained ! 
Soon is a great possession vanished 
It rushes down the stream of life. 
Taking indeed is good, but better is retaining ; 
Let only the old fellow manage, 
And none will take away from thee. 

(They descend all together deeper.) 



ON THE PROMONTORY. 

Drums and warlike music from beneath. 

The Emperor* s tent pitched. 

Emperor, Generalissimo, halberdiers. 

Generalissimo. 

StiU well weighed appears our planning. 
That we to this convenient vale 
When pressed have led back all our army ; 
I hope the choice will profit now. 

Emperor. How it now goes, soon must be shown us ; 
Yet grieveth me this flight — this yielding. 

Generalissimo, 

On our right side behold, behold, my emperor ! 
The thought of war would wish for such a station : 
The hills not steep, nor easy of ascending, 
To the foe danger, but to us advantage, 
Half hidden we, on the undulating plain, 
Here will the cavalry not dare to come. 

Emperor. There 's nothing left us but to praise it, 
Here arm and breast can well be proven. 

u 
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Generalissimok 

On the flat spaces of the lyiddle meadows* 
Seest thou the phalanx heze^ prepared lor combat. 
The pikes are glancing, gUttering in the aor, 
In the sunshine through i&opning'& steeany mist. 
How darkly waves the strong and powerful square ! 
By thousands glow they there for mighty acts. 
Thou cansit ia that the> m^s's strengthr discov^i 
To them I tiust the IvostUA^ powec to sca;tter. 

Emperor. I have for the first tiaae tkia beautooua sight* 

Such men as these are wojtth their nnviher twice. 

Gener€iUmmo^ 

Of our left wing nothing need I tell you, 
The steep rocks are possessed by sturdy heroes. 
The stormy clififs that now with weapons gleam, 
The important pass to the narrow vale protect. 
I bode already shattered powers of foemen 
Since they foresee not in the bloody matter. 

Emperor, See, hither march they all, the false relations, 
Who called me uncle, cousin, even brother. 
Who to themselves took more and still more ever, 
Took honour from the throne, strength, from the sceptre, 
And then, divided, ravaged the kingdom. 
And now collected raise themselves against me. 
The mob are wavering in uncertain mind 
Then, where the stream may bear them, they will go. 

Generalissimo, 

A faithful man for information sent 

Hastes down the rocks ; may he have speeded well ! 

First Spy* Happily have we succeeded, 
Bold and crafty was our art, 
Here and there we penetrated, 
Yet have little good to tell. 
Many swore to thee obedience 
Pure, as many a faithful band. 
But their, excuse for inactivity. 
Was civil fermenty people's hurt. 



T 
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Emperor. To aid imesetf is Btlll of fielfiBhuefls <lie lAxMStrifie, 
Not gralstnde or liking, duty, Mofteur ; 
You never think, If your own reck*ning*s fall, 
Your ndghbour'« house may bum and yBu ooBmime. 

GeneraUssimo. 

The second comes, but slowly steps he dowawtird) 
Tired he seems end all his limb9 are to^nbling. 

Second Spy. 

First of all we saw with pleasute 
The wild doing's erring course ; 
Unexpected, undelaying, 
Steppeth a new emperor forth. 
And with regulated joumejring 
Speeds th« throng across the plain ; 
The unfurled and flying banners 
All are following — like to sheep ! 

Emperor* A rival emperor is to me a gain, 

Now irst I feel that I the emperor am* 
. Only as soldier put I armour on, 
For higher purpose now it clothes my limbs. 
In every feast however much it shone. 
Nothing was missed, except that danger failed* 
Whene'er you call'd me to the ring's wild sport, 
Loud beat my heart, I breathed the tournament ; 
And if you had not me from war dissuaded 
Long since I had shone forth in deeds heroic. 
I felt my bosom sealed, independent, 
When in the fire domain I there was mirrored ; 
Fearfully on me pressed the element; 
'Twas but a seeming, yet a seeming grand, 
Confused of victory and fame. I've dreamed ; 
Now will I do what sinful I delayed. 

(The heralds are sent off to challenge the rival emperor,') 

Faust in armmtr toith half -closed helm. The three mighty ones armed 

and clothed as above, 

Faust, We come to thee and hope we are not censured, 
Even where need is not still of use, is foresight. 
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You know the mountain-folk reflect and think. 
And nature's and rock-writings study well. 
The spirits long withdrawn from the flat surface, 
Are more than ever bent upon rock ridges. 
Thro* labyrinthic clefts they work in silence, 

In noble gas of rich metallic breathings ; 

In separating, proving, binding ever. 

New things their only aim is to discover. 

With gentle finger of a power spiritual 

They raise continually forms transparent. 

In crystal then and its eternal stillness 

They contemplate the things on earth occurring. 

Emperor, This I have heard, and I'll believe you too. 
Yet my good man, what has this here to do ? 

Faust. The Sabine one, the Norcian necromancer. 
Is to thee true and honorable servant. 
What fearful fate was threatenmg him and monstroug. 
The brushwood crackled, rose the tongues of fire ; 
And the dry logs were round about up-piled 
With pitch and brimstone rods all intermixed ; 
Nor man, nor God, nor devil could have saved him. 
Your majesty then burst the glowing fetters. 
There *twas, at Rome. He's ever to you bounden. 
And always on thy path with care directed. 
For from that hour himself he quite forgot : 
Only for thee he asks the stars, the deeps. 
He ordered us as for a speediest business 
To stand by thee : Great are the mountain's powers ; 
There nature works so overpowering free. 
Which monks' stupidity as magic blames. 

Emperor. On festal day when we to guests give welcome, 
Who cheerful come for cheer^llest enjoyment. 
Each pleases us as squeezing he drives in, 
And, man by man, narrows the hall's wide space ; 
Yet highest welcome must the brave man have. 
Who comes to us with power to stand us by, 
At morning hour which dubiously swayeth. 
Because o'er it fate's balance is suspended. 
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Yet still withhold, in this high moment here. 
Back from the willing sword the sturdy hand, 
Honour the time when forth step many thousands 
For or against me now to hattle. 
Self is the man ! Who throne and crown desires, 
Be in his person such an honour worth. 
And he the spectre, risen now against us, 
Called emperor hy himself, and my land*s ruler, 
The armies' duke, commander of our nobles, 
By my own hand into the grave thrust dovmward. 

Faiut. However great the deed to be accomplished. 

Thou doest not well to put thy head in danger. 

Is not the helm with crest and plume adorned. 

The head that our courage glads it shields. 

What without head — what could perform the members I 

For if it sleeps they all sink downward ; 

If it is injured, all at once are wounded, 

And all arise as soon as that is healed. 

Its powerful right the arm can use full quickly 

The shield it wields — to the head that gives protection. 

The sword too of its duty is aware 

Wards strongly off and then repeats the blow ; 

The powerful foot too in the fortune shares. 

And stamps it down upon the slain one's neck. 

Emperor. Such is my rage, in this way would I treat him, 
His haughty head into a footstool turning I 

Heralds (return'). 

Little honour, little value 
Have we from them there received, 
At our bold and noble challenge 
Laughed they as at empty follies : 
" Past away now is your emp'ror. 
An echo in yon narrow vale; 
If we e*er should think upon him. 
Says the story: * once there was. 



9 99 



Faiut, It has occurred to us as wished the best 

Who, firm and true, are standing at thy side. 
The foe approach, your soldiers wait courageous, 
Command the onset, favouring is the moment. 
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Em/peror* To the command I iiere yidd up all claim* 

{To thi Gtn^ralimmo,) 
To thy hands, prince, that duty given shall be. 

Generalissimo. 

Now let the right wing then advaficing charge 2 
The foeman*s left, while even yet ascending. 
Before their last completing step they make, 
Shallr yield to proved trueness youthful strength. 

Faust. This cheerful hero then permit 

Swiftly among your ranks to stand. 

Him joined in inmost union to your bands \ /' 

And mated thus, his powerful soul impels. V^ 

( JJe paints to the right hand one.) 

BuUy {steps forth). 

Who shows to me his face shall not depart 

But with a jaw and cheek all crashed and broken ; 

Who turns to me his back at once shall have 

His neck, head, scalp, upon his neck down dangling. 

And if thy soldiers only strike 

Then when I rage with dub and sabre, 

The foe shall perish man by man 

And shall in their own gore be drown^ {Exit.) 

Generalissimo, 

The phalanx of our centre follow slow, 

And meet the foeman prudent, with all might, 

A little on the right they shrink already, 

For our attack seems their middle to have shaken* 

Faust {pointing to the middle one). 

Let this one also follow thy command. 

Haveguick (steps forth). 

With the emperor's soldiers* boldness, 

The thirst for booty shall be coupled ; 

And this shall be for all the goal ; 

The rival emperor's glittering tent. 

Upon his throne he shall not long be boasting, 

For to this phalanx I will be the leader. 
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Speedbooty (sutler woman suUinfi up to Atm). 

Though married to kka I am not, 

Yet he my dearest love remains. 

For us what harvest ripened is I 

Woman is wrathful if she gripes, 

And without pity if she steals ; 

To victory on I and all things are allowed. 

{Exeunt both) 
Generalimmo. 

Upon our left, as we might have foreseen, 

Their right makes powerftil charge. But man for man 

Will stand against what's furiously attempted, 

To gain the narrow pass of the rock passagie. 

Faust (beckons to the left hand one)* 

To this one. Sir, I pray you g^ve attention^ 

It cannot injure str^igth still more to strengthen. 

Holdfast (steps forth). 

For the left wing your care you may relinquish I 

There where I am secure is all possession ; 

In it the old one aye himself approveth, 

That which I keep not lightning splitteth. (Exit.) 

Mephistopheles (coming down from above). 

Now in the hackground there hehold ye 
Out of the jagged rocky gorge there ; 
How armed men are forwaid pressing. 
The narrow pathway more to narrow. 
With sword' and shield, witbhelm' aad annous, 
A wall behind us they are formings 
Waiting the order for the onset. 

(Aside, to those who know him.) 
Ye must not ask from whence that cometh. 
I have not truly long delayed. 
The armour halls around IVe cleared ; 
There upon foot, on. horse too stand they, 
As if of earth they still were masters ; 
Once were they knights and kings and emp'rors. 
Now are they nought but empty snail shells. 
Full many a spectral form is there dress'd out. 
The middle ages raised again to life. 



I 
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Some devilkins are, too, within. 
For this time they will have effect. 

(aloud) 
Hear how they before are clattering, 
Rattling, like tin, each other pushing I 
And rags of pennons flutter on the standards. 
Which with impatience for new breezes waited. 
Bethink, here is an ancient house prepared. 
And willingly in combat now would mix. 

(Tremenchtisjlaurish of trumpets from above; the enemy 
manifestly waver.) 

Faust. Darkened all is the horizon. 

But here and there important sparkles 
A red and boding seeming light ; 
Bloody already shine the weapons. 
The rock, the atmosphere, the forest, 
The heavens entire are mingled in. 

Mephistopheles. 

Supports itself the right flank boldly ; 
And yet among them see I soaring 
Jack Bully, the tremendous giant, 
In his own fashion quickly busied. 

Emperor, One arm alone I first saw lifted. 
And now I see a dozen raging : 
It is not done by natural means. 

Faust, Hast thou not heard of misty streaklets 

Which roimd Sicilians coasts are hovering ? 
There waving in the daylight clear, 
And raised to the middle aether, 
And in peculiar breathings mirrored. 
Appears a sight full singular. 
There towns are waving hither, thither ; 
There gardens upward, downward rising. 
As form on form through aether breaks. 

Emperor. And yet, on all the points, how strangely, 
Of the tall spears I see a glittering ; 
Upon our phalanx' polished lances 
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I see the rapid flamelets dancing. — 
That eeems to me too spirit-like. 

Fau8t, O pardon, Sire, these are the traces 
Of passed-away spiritual nature, 
Reflection of the Dioscuri, 
By whom the seaman ever sweareth, 
Here they collect their final power. 

Emperor, Yet say ; to whom then are we hounden 
That nature, thus to us directed. 
Collects for us her strangest here ? 

MephUtophelea, 

To whom, save to that lofty master 
Who in his bosom bears thy fate ? 
For by thine enemy's strong threatening 
E'en in the depths he is stirr'd up. 
His gratitude will see thee rescued, 
E'en should he in the trial perish. 

Emperor, In pomp and style they shouted round to lead me, 
I then was something, and was pleased to try it. 
And had occasion, nor thought much about it, 
To his white beard to grant a cooling zephyr. 
By it I took a pleasure from the clergy. 
And certainly by no means earned their favour. 
And now shall I, when passed so many years are. 
Of that glad action the effect experience ? 

FauaU A kindness free has usury rich ; 

Now unto heaven gaze above thee ! 
Meseems that he a sign will send thee ; 
Attend, 'twill straight itself explain. 

Emperor, An eagle soars in heaven's high regions ; 
A griffin with wild threatening follows. 

Faust, Attend, — ^it favouring seems to me. 
A griffin is a fabled beast ; 
How can he, thus himself forgetting, 
His strength with a real eagle measure. 
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Emperor. And now, in wide-extended circles, 

They fly around ; and straight at once 
Upon each other swift they rush, 
Both neck and breast to tear asunder. 

Faust, And now the villain griffin — see, 

Is torn, and tugged, and finds but mischief; 
And sinking down his lion-tail, 
Falls to the wood-tops disappearing. 

Emperor, As this portendeth be it done ! 
I take it with astonishment. 

Mephistopheles (towards the right). 

Pressing to the strokes repeated. 
Our foes at length to us must yield them ; 
And with wayering, doubtful fighting, 
Onward to the right they're pressing ; 
And thus in the fight confusing 
The left side of their chiefest power. 
While the firm point of our phalanx 
Moves on the right, and, like the lightning. 
Rushes towards the weakest places. 
Now, like storm-excited billows 
Spurting, rage the equal forces 
Wildly in the doubled combat. 
Nothing was e'er thought of nobler. 
For us gained is the battle I 

Emperor {on the left side to Faust), 

Look there I hazardous meseems it, 
Our posts there seem in danger. 
I can see no stones there flying ; 
The lower crags are now ascended ; 
The upper now stand all forsaken. 
* Now I the foe in perfect masses 
Pressing onward, ever nearer. 
Has, perhaps, obtained the passage, 
The result of skill unholy I 
All in vain are your devces. 

Mephistopheles. 

There are coming my two ravens ; 
What a message are they bringing ? 
I fear it goeth bad for us. 
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Emperor. What want here these birds ill-omened? 
They direct their black sails hither, 
From the ardent mountain-war. 

« 

Mephistopheles (to the ravens.) 

Place yourselves quite near my ears— here ; 
Whom ye protect is never hopeless. 
For your advice is always right. 

Faust (to the Emperor,) 

Thou hast perchance, Sire, heard of pigeons 
From out of farthest lands returning 
. Back to their nest, their brood, and fare ; 

^ Wt But here is an important difference: 

f)l\ For peace a pigeon-post sufficeth; 






But battle needs a raven-post. 

M&phistopheles. 

A heavy mischief now is told us. 
Look there I behold the heavy pressure 
About our heroes' rocky walL 
The nearest heights are now surmounted ; 
And should at last they gain the passage, 
A bad position we should have. 

Emperor. So then, kt last, I have been cheated I 
Ye have me in the net entangled ; 
I've trembled since it girt me first. 

Mephistopheles* 

Courage! we are not beaten yet, 
Patience to the last knot, and cunning. 
Sharp at the end it mostly goes. 
I have my messengers the surest : 
Command that I commands may send. 

Oeneralissimo (who has in the meanwhile come up.) 

With these thou hast thyself united. 
For all the time it me hath troubled. 
Conjuring procures no fortune firmV 
Nought in the battle can I alter ; 
They have begun it, they may end it. 
My staff 1 give thee back again. 
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Emperor, Until a better hour retain it, 

Which fortune, perhaps, to us may grant. 
I shudder at this horrid fellow. 
And at his raven friendship too. 

(to Mephktapheles,) 
I cannot give to thee the baton ; 
The right one thou seem'st not to me. 
Command and strive us to deliver, 
And do whatever can be done. 

(Exit into the tent wUh the Generalissimo.) 

Mephistopheles. 

Well let the stupid staff protect him I 
Us others can it little profit, 
It was a somewhat of a cross. 

Faust. What can we do? 

Mephistopheles. Why, it is done I 

Now, my black cousins, quick to service. 

To the great rock lake, greet the Undinas. 

And of their waters ask the show, 

Thro' female arts ('tis hard to know them). 

Seeming from being they can sunder. 

And each one swears that being 'tis. (Pause. ) 

Faust. The ladies of the waters must our ravens 

Rightly and with a proper skill have flattered. 
It '^ns already there to drip. 
On many dry and smoothest rocky places 
The full and rapid spring itself develop^s ; 
'Tis over with their victory. 

Mephistopheles. 

That is indeed a welcome strange. 
The boldest climbers are confused. 

Fawt, One streamlet rusheth strongly down to streamlets. 
Doubled again they turn from out the gorges. 
One stream now throws its arched ray. 
On the flat rock breadth now itself 'tis placing. 
On this or that side rushing down and foanung, 
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And step-wise casts itself into the vale. 

What helps a bold resistance and heroic ? 

The mighty wave streams on and overwhelms them. 

I fear myself at such a swelling wild. 

Mephiatophelea, 

I can see nothing of these water falsehoods, 
Only the eyes of men are here deceived 
And me the case astonishing delights. 
In whole clear masses forth they 're pouring,__^ 
The fools suppose that they are drowning, 
Whilst on the firm land they are snorting, 
And laughably with swimming gestures running, 
Now is confusion every where. 

(2%e ravens return.) 
I will give praise t' ye to the lofty master ; 
And well ye prove yourselves as masters, 
Quick to the glowing smithy hasten, 
Where the dwarf-people, never tiring, 
Metal and stone strike into sparks. 
Desire, to them loudly chattering, 
A fire, glittering, shining, bursting. 
As one may cherish in his high mind. 
True, summer lightning in the far, far distance, 
And fall of highest stars as swift as vision, 
May happen every summer night ; 
Yet summer lightning in confused busheSf 
And Stars which on the moist damp ground are hissing, 
One can't see these so easily. 
So must ye, without much tormenting. 
First give prayers and then give orders. 

(Ravens exeunt. What has been described it done,) 

Mephistopheles. 

Thick darknesses upon the foemen ! 
And march and step to the uncertain I 
Will-of-the-wisps in every comer, 
A glittering for a sudden blinding. 
That would be all ; sooth, wondrous fair. 
But now we need some terror-sound. 
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Faust From the ball niches ta'en, the hollow weapons 

In the free breezes find themselves made stronger. 
It rattles there above and clatters long ; 
A wonderful though it be a false sound. 

Mephistopheles* 

Quite right I They can no more be bridled. 

Already sound the knightly strikings, 

As in pleasant ancient time. 

Armlets and greaves the legs protecting. 

As Guelphs and as the Ghibellines, too, 

Quickly renew the endless strife. 

Firm and with inherited feeling, 

Implacable themselves they 're showing, 

Now sounds the clanging fe.r and wide. 

At last, in all the devils' feastings, 

The best is party hate e'er working 

To horror, even the very worst ; 

It sounds so horribly, so panic. 

And midwhiles sharp and shriU, satanic, 

And frightful outward to the vale. 



(War tumult in the Orchestra^ at last pamng wer Mo clear^ military 

tames*) 

The Bival Emperor's tent, throne, riehjumiture. 

Havequick. Speedbooty* 

Speedbooty. So then we are the first come here. 

Havequick, No raven flies as swift as we. 

Speedbooty, O what a treasure here is heaped I 

Where to begin? where to leave off? 

Havequick, So full is filled the space entire I 
I know not whereon I shall seize. 

Speedbooty. For me the tapestry would be right, 
My couch is often very bad. 
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Havequiek. Here hangs a mighty elub of steel, 
For such a thing I long have wished. 

Speedbooty. This mantle red with golden hem. 

Of such a thing I 've often dreamed. 

Havequiek (taking the weapon.) 

With this the business soon is done, 
We strike him dead, and then pass on. 
Thou hast already much packed up, 
And yet have taken nothing right. 
Come, leave your plunder in its place, 
One of these chests, come, carry forth 
This is the host's intended pay, 
Ap d in its belly is pure gold. 
This is indeed a murderous weight ! 
I cannot^bear it, cannot lift. 

Havequiek. Duck thyself, quickly ! Thou must bend thee ! 
Upon thy back so strong I '11 place it. 

Speedhooty. O dear ! O dear I 'tis over quite. 

The weight will break my back in two. 

{The chest /aUs and flies open). 

Havequiek. There lies the ruddy gold in heaps, 

Come quickly now and scrape it up. 

Speedbooty (stoops doum). 

Gather it to my bosom, swift ! 
There 's still enough to satisfy. 

Havequiek. And thus enough ! Now, then, be quick ! 

(Speedbooty rises up) . 

O dear ! your apron has a hole ! 
Where'er you go, where'er you stand, 
You 're sowing treasures lavishly. 

Halberdiers (of our "Emperor). 

What do you in this hallowed place ? 
Why rummage in the Emperor's wealth ? 
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Havequiek, We sold our limbs at a cheap rate, 
And now we take our share of spoil. 
'Tis custom in the hostile tent, — 
And we,-— why we are soldiers too. 



Hidberdiers* 



That 's not the way in our host : 
Soldier at once and thieving throng ; 
Whoever to our Emperor comes. 
He must an honest soldier be. 



Havequiek, 



We know already honesty y 

For that is contribution called. 

On equal footing are ye all. 

Give here ! This is the trade's first greet. 



{To S^eedbootj/ .) 



Make haste, and off with what you Ve got ; 
For welcome guests we are not here. 

First Halberdier, 

Tell me, why did*st not give at once 
To the bold rascal a hard blow ? 

Second. I know not ; gone was all my power. 
They had so spectral-like a look. 

Third, There was something bad about my eyes. 
They glimmered ; I saw not aright. 

Fourth, I cannot tell you how I feel ; 

Through the whole day it was so hot. 
So awful, sultry, and so close ; 
The one, Ife stood, the other fell. 
One marched on, and still did strike. 
The foeman fell at every blow ; 
Our eyes were covered as with crape ; 
It buzzed, roared, hissed about our ear ; 
So went it on, and now we 're here. 
And still we know not how 'twas done. 



• 

Enter Emperor with /our princes ; the Halberdiers retire. 



1 
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Emperor. 

Be it then as it will ! For us is won the hattie, 

The foeman's scattered flight o*er the flat plain is pouring. 

Here stands the empty throne, -the traitor s treasure here,. 

By tapestries veiled ahout, narrows the place around*. 

We, honourful, by our own body-guards defended. 

Expect in Emperor's style the heralds of the nations ; 

Hither from every side a joyful message comes. 

In peace the kingdom is, and subject joyfully. 

And if with our fight conjoined has been some magic. 

Yet at the last we have, we, we alone, contended . 

To those who combat oft full many chances come. 

From heaven falls a stone, on foemen raineth blood, 

In rocky hollows sounds a mighty wondrous clanging, . 

Which our courage raise ; the enemy's bosom narrow. 

The one — ^the vanquished fell, with quick renewed mock, 

The victor as he boasts praises the favoring God, 

And all with him will join, there needeth no commanding : 

** Lord God, we praise thee now ;" from throats a hundred thousand. 

Now for the highest praise, my pious look I turn. 

Which rarely was done before, to my own bosom back. 

A young and joyous prince his day entire may squander. 

For years will teach him soon the importance of the moment. 

Therefore, without delay will I myself ally 

With you, four worthy peers, fair kingdom, house and court. 

(To the first). 

By thee, O prince, was found the army's prudent station, 
And in the crisis, too, heroic bold discretion ; 
Therefore work thou in peace, as may the times require ; 
Marshal by heritage thou, to thee I give the sword. 

Hereditary 'Marshal. 

Thy faithful host, till now employed in the interior. 

When thee upon the bounds and thy throne it hath strengthened, 

Then be it granted us, at festive throng, in the hall 

Of thy large father-tower, thy feasting to array : 

I '11 bear it bright before thee, and at thy side I 'II hold it ; 

The eternal comrade e'er of majesty the highest. 

Emperor (to the second). 

Thou who hast shown thyself a valiant courteous man, 

Y 
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Thou be Archchamberlain, the duties are not light. 

Thou art the governor of all the house attendants, 

In whose eternal strife I find but evil servants ; 

In honour placed, henceforth shall thy example be 

How one may please the Lord, the court, and all men well. 

Arehchamherlain, 

The master's noble thought it brings to grace to farther, 
Ever the best to md, not even the bad to injure, 
Clear to be without crafty quiet without deceit ! 
If thou see through me, sire, for me 'tis quite enough. 
And dare my fancy now to that great feast stretch forward 
When thou to table goest, I hand the golden basin. 
Thy rings for thee I '11 hold, that in thy pleasure-hour 
Thy hand may be refreshed, while gladdens me the sight. 

Too serious now I feel to think of festive seasons. 
Yet be it ! it requires a joyful glad beginning. 






(To the third). 



Archsttsrar, thee I choose, and therefore from henceforth 
The hunt, the poultry-yard, and farm shall object be ; 
Let me have always choice o^ all my favourite dishes 
As them the season brings, and carefully prepare them. 

Archsewer. 

Stem fasting be for me the duty pleasantest. 
Until before thee placed the dish shall please thee well. 
The kitchen service shall with me e*er be united, ' 
The faf^to draw a-near, the season on to hasten. 
Thee charm not eady things which on the table shine. 
Nor far, but powemil and simple things thou lov'st. 

Emperor (to thefmrth). 

Since now inevitably of feasts alone we 're treating. 

Thou, youthful hero, shalt to cupbearer be turned ; 

Archcupbearer, take care that our cellar be 

In richest sort henceforth provided with good wine. 

But be thou moderate, nor be to cheerfulness 

Misled by the allurement which the convenience giveth. 
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Archcupbearer. 

My Emperor, youth itself, if one but trusteth it, 

E'er we can perceive, is up to manhood grown. 

To that great festival for change myself I *11 carry ; 

To th' Emperor's buffet I '11 give most grand adornment. 

With vessels of great splendour, of gold and silver too ; 

For thee I 'U choose beforehand the loveliest of all cups. 

A clear Venetian glass, within which pleasure lurketh. 

The wine its taste shall strengthen, the senses ne'er disturbing. 

To such a wond'rous treasure one often trusts too much ; 

Thy moderation, master, protects thee even more. 

Emperor, 

What in this earnest-hour to you I here have promised. 
With trust receive ye from a mouth that is full certain* 
The Emperor's word is great, and every gift ensures, 
For confirmation still the noble writ it needs,. 
It needs a signature. These to prepare in order 
I see the proper man, at the proper hour approaching. 

(Enter the JrchhUhop.) 

Emperor, 

If e'er a vault itself to the key-stone trusted hath, 
Then 'tis with safety built for everlasting time. 
Thou seest four princes here 1 Just now we have decided 
That which security for house and court hath furthered. 
But now whate'er the land within it cherisheth. 
Be with its power and weight, trusted to number five. 
In lands shall they indeed before all others glitter. 
Therefore I '11 widen now the bounds of the possession, , 
From their inheritance who from us turned away. 
To you, ye faithful ones, I promise many a land. 
Also the lofty right, if e'er the time should grant it. 
Through heirdom, purchase, change, in largeness to exten«t 
In chief 'tis granted you, to use, and undisturbed. 
Whatever right belongs to you lords of the land. • 
Decisive judgments will to you foil out as judges. 
Appeal shall be worth nought from your high situations. 
Tribute, and tax, and tithe, fief, safe conduct, and toll. 
Duty on mines, and salt, and mint to you belongs. 
For here my gratitude in fulness manifesting, 
I have upraised you all to majesty the nearest. 
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ArchhUhop, 

In name of all be ^ven thee deepest thanks, 

Thou makest us strong and firm, confirmest tocrspur power. 

Emperor. 

To you five I will ^ye still greater, higher honours. 

Still live I for my realm, and still to live have pleasure ; 

Yet chains of boding deep draw contemplating looks 

From keenest activeness unto the threatening back. . 

In His good time shall I from you, my friends, be sundered. 

My follower to name shall be your lofty duty. 

At the holy altar crown him, and raise him highly up. 

And what was once so stormy, shall then in peace conclude. 

ArchcJianeellor, 

With pride within their breasts, but humble in their gestures, 
Princes before thee bow, the first upon earth's surface. 
As long as our true blood in the full veins shall stir. 
We are the bodies which thy will shall lightly move. 

JEn^eror, 

And, now to end it, be ye, what we before determined, 

For all futurity by writ and sign confirmed. 

Ye have indeed possession as lords all fully free. 

On this condition, that it ne'er divided be. 

And howe'er that increase which ye from us have taken. 

That shall your eldest son receive in equal measure. 

Archchancelhr, 

Then straight to parchment I with pleasure will entrust, 
The realm and us to profit, this statute weightiest ; 
With writing pure, and seal the chancery shall be busied. 
With holy signature, thou, master, wilt confirm It. 

Emperor, 

Now I dismiss you all, that on the mighty day 
Collective you may meet, and all deliberate. 

{The temporal princes toithdraw,) 

The Spiritual Prince (remains and speaks pathetically). 

The chancellor has gone, yet still remains the bishop. 
With earnest warning soul compelled to thy presence ! 
With sorrow about thee fears his paternal heart. 



^ 
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Emperor, 

What sorrow bast thou in this joyful hour ? say ! 

Archbishop. 

With what a bitter pain in this season do I find thee 

Place thy high, holy head with Satan in alliance ; 

Indeed, as it appears, confirmed upon thy throne, 

But ah ! of God the Lord and Father Pope in scorn. 

If he should hear of this, hell quickly judge and punish, 

With holy beam destroy thy sinfuUest of kingdoms. 

For he will ne'er forget how thou, in highest time, 

Thy coronation-day, the sorcerer didst set free. 

Out from thy diadem, of Christendom the inj'ry. 

Struck on a head accursed the first bright ray of mercy. 

Yet beat upon thy breast, and from thy ill-gained spoil 

Give to the sanctuary back a moderate whet. 

The broad and hilly space where late thy tent was standing, 

Where wicked spirits joined for thy protection, 

Thou to the prince of lies didst lend a hearkening ear, 

Piously taught, for holy purpose set that spot aside. 

With hill and thickest wood, as far as they're extending, 

With heights which green themselves for constant pasturage cover, 

And clear lakes rich in fish, and brooklets without end, 

As winding hastily they fall down to the vale. 

Then the broad vale itself with grounds, and plains, and meadows ; 

Let thy repentance speak, and then thou wilt find mercy. 

Emperor, 

I am so deeply frighted by my grievous fault, 

By thy own measure let the bounds be fixed by thee. 

Archbishop. 

Firstly, the desecrated ground where so thou sinnedst. 
Shall to God's service instantly be dedicated. 
Swiftly in mind I see strong towering walls arise ; 
The sheen of the morning sun already gilds the choir ; 
Into a cross the rising building spreads and broadens, 
Lengthens the nave heightened to joy of all believers ; 
Ardent they 're streaming through the worthy portal on. 
Echoes the bell's first sound through hill and lowly vale ; 
From the high towers it sounds which strive to heaven upward ; 
To it the penitent comes to gain new life within it. 
At the great consecration-day — ^may it soon come ! 
, The highest ornament will thy great presence be. 
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Emperor. 
O, may a work so great of pious mind give evidence, 
To praise the Lord our God, and me from sin to liberate. 
Enough ! Enough I My feelings are already raised. 

Archbishop, 

As chancellory decree and forms I will prepare. 

Emperor, 

A formal document, that to the church to render^ 
Give to me, and I with pleasure great will sign it. 

Archhiehop (Jakei leavcy but turns back again at the door). 
Thou to this work, as it proceeds, will dedicate 
Collective land dues : tithes, and rents, and gifts 
For ever. For a right support much wealth it needeth. 
And heavy costs make careful supervision. 
For the quick building upon such a desert place, 
Thou must some gold present from out thy treasured spoil. 
And next we want, for I cannot conceal it. 
Some distant wood, lime, slates, such like materials. 
The people, from the pulpit taught, these things will bear, 
For him the church will bless who journeys her to serve. [Eaeit. 

Emperor. 

Heavy 's the sin and great with which myself I Ve laden ; 
These horrid sorcerers to sad passes bring me. 

Archbishop (returns again mth a very deep obeisance). 

O, pardon. Sire, thou gav'st that very wicked man 
The seashore of the realm ; yet these the ban will strike. 
If thou grant'st not, to the high church repentant, 
These too, the tithes, and gifts, and dues, and taxes. 

Emperor (vexed). 

The land is not yet there, broad in the sea it lies. 

Archbishop. 

For him who right and patience hath the time will come. 
Sire, may thy word for us remain in its full powers I 

Emperor (alone). 

Next I might just as well make over the whole kingdom. 

KND OF THE FOURTH ACT. 
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ACT V. 

Open Country, 

Wanderer, Yes I There are the darksome lindens, 
There in all their age's strength. 
And I shall again behold them. 
After wanderings so long ! 
'Tis, O 'tis, the spot remembered, 
'Tis the hat which me concealed. 
When the storm-excited billow 
Cast me forth upon those downs I 
I would bless my host and hostess, 
An honest pair with ready aid, 
Which, in order now to meet me. 
Even in those days were old. 
Ah ! They were indeed good people I 
Knock shall I, ortSatT? Ail hail ! 
If to-day still guest-receiving, 
Good deeds' pleasure ye enjoy. 

Baucisy (a very old woman). 

Dear arriver ! Gently ! Gently I 
Peace I And let my husband rest ; 
Of short waking the swift action 
G;iyes to an old man long sleep. 

Wanderer, Say I Art thou here {^till, O mother. 
To receive my thanks again, 
*-t^^ As to what thou with thy husband . 

^ i) For the youth's life once did'st do ? 

^ y/ \. Art thou Baucis, who refreshedst 

\^ ^ ^ y.'-' Busily the half-dead mouth ? 

/-* y""' (^The husband enters,) 

Thou, Philemon, who so strongly 
From the waves my treasure dragged'st? 
By your fire's sudden blazing, 
And your bell's small silvery tone, 
Of that horrible adventure 
Was the solving given to you. 
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And now let me, forward stepping, 
Look upon the boundless sea; 
Let me kneel, and let me pray too, 
For my bosom 's sore oppressed. 

(He strides forth over the downs J) 

Philemon to Baucis, 

Hasten now to deck the table 

Mid the garden's cheerful bloom. 

Let him run and be astonished ; 

He will ne'er believe his sight. (^following him.) 

Philemon (standing near the wanderer,) 

That which raging you maltreated 
Wave on wave, and foaming wild, 
See, as garden is now treated, 
Picture see of Paradise. 
Older, I was not so ready. 
Not so helpful as before; 
And with my strength disappearing. 
Far the billowing wave retired. 
Servants bold of prudent masters 
Ditches dug, and dammed it in. 
The rights of the sea decreasing. 
Masters in its place to be. 
Verdant fields behold, and meadows, 
Pastures, gardens, village, wood. 
But approach and take refreshment, 
For the sun will soon decline. 
Sails are moving in the distance. 
Nightly harbour sure they seek, — 
Aye the birds their nest remember. 
For still is the harbour there. 
Thus in distance thou beholdest 
What was once the sea's blue hem. 
Right and left, in all its broadness. 
Now a close be-peopled space. 

(The three at table in the garden,) 

Baucis (to the stranger). 

Wilt thou speak not? And no morsel 
Bring'st thou to thy famished mouth? 
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Philemon. He would like to hear the wonder- 
Tell % thou lovest it to tell. 



Baucis, 



Philemon, 



Weill A wonder then has happened! 
Still it leaves me not at rest; 
For the whole affair occurred not 
Honestly to me it seems. 

Can the sin he with the emperor, 
Who the shore on him hestowed ? 
Did a herald not announce it 
Trumpeting as hy he passed ? 
Not from our downs far distant 
Did they take their footing first, 
Tents and huts ! And soon a palace 
On the sward itself upraised. 



Baucis. Worked in vain the men hy daylight, 
With hatchet, shovel, stroke on stroke; 
Where the flames by night were swarming 
On the next day stood a dam. 
Human offerings must have perished, 
Nightly rose the cry of woe, 
Towards the sea flowed fire-glowings, 
There by mom was a canal. 
Godless is he, he desireth 
Our hut and our grove; 
. Though he calls himself our neighbour. 
Yet his servants must we be. 

PMlemon. Yet he has a fair possession 
Offered us in his new land. 

Baucis. Trust not thou the earth from water, 
Keep upon thy height thy place. 



Philemon, 



Let us step into the chapel, 
To behold the sun's last glance. 
Let us ring, and pray, and worship I 
In our ancient God confide* 
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THE PALACE. 



Vast ornamental garden, large straight canal, 
Faust (in extreme old age, walking about, thinking,^ 

Lynceus, the tower-keeper (through his speaking-trumpet). 

The sun sinks down, and the last vessels 

Are sailing cheerful harbourward. 

A large canoe seems now extending 

Here to come on the canal. 

The varied pennons joyous flutter. 

And ready stand the unbending masts, 

In thee the boatman thinks he's happy, 

Thee pleasure greets at highest time. 

(^The bell sounds on the downs,) 
Faust (starting,) 

Accursed ringing! all too horrid 

It wounds like a malicious shot ; 

Before me is my kingdom endless, 

Behind vexatious grief provokes, 

Reminds me by its envious sounding 

My high possession is not clear, 

The linden space, the embrowned cottage. 

The musty chapel is not mine. 

And if I wish there to refresh me, 

I shudder at the stranger shades. 

Thorn to my eyes, thorn to my feet *tis, 

O were I far away from hence ! 

Tower keeper (as above,) 

How joyful sails the gay canoe 
With the fresh evening breezes on f 
And how its rapid course is piled 
With chests, with bones, and with bags I 

(A beawtiful canoes rich and gaily laden with the produce of foreign 

climes.) 

Mephistopheles, The Three Mighty Ones, 

Chorus. Here do we land 
Here are we now 
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Hail to our master, 

Our patron hail J 
{They disembark, the goods are taken on shore,) 
Mephistopheles. 

And thus we have ourselves approved ; 

Content if us our patron praise. 

Two ships alone we with us took, 

With twenty we return to port 

And what great matters we have done, 

That hy our lading men may see. 

The spirit frees the ocean free, 

Who knows there what hethinking is I 

A speedy gripe there only tells, 

We catch a fish, or catch a ship. 

And if we once are lords of three 

Then straight upon the fourth we seize. 

Then hadly goes it for the fifth, 

If one has power, then one has right. 

We ask for the tohat ? and not the homo? 

Or else I don't know what's' navigation: 

For war, and trade, and piracy 

Are three in one, not to he sundered. 

The Three Mighty Ones, 

No thank or hail! 
No hail or thank! 
As if we hrought 
Our master stink] 
He makes a face 
Of gfeat disgust; 
The kingly wealth 
Doth please him not. 

Mephistopheles. Expect ye farther 

No reward, 
For ye have taken 
Of it your share. 

The Mighty Ones. That is hut for 

The tedious time, 
We *re all expecting 
^ An equal share. 
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Mephistopheles, First put in order, 

In room on room, 
These costly presents 
Together all. 
And when he steps 
To the rich sight 
And reckons all things 
With more care, 
He won't for certain 
Stingy be, 

And to the fleet will give 
Feast after feasts 

The varied birds will come to-morrow, 
For them I '11 make my best provision. 

(The lading is removed). 

Mephiatophelea {to Faust). 

With earnest brow^ with gloomy look 

Thy lofty fortune thou receiv'st. 

Crowned the lofty wisdom is, 

The sea and shore are reconciled, 

The sea takes to their rapid path 

The ships with willingness from shore. 

So that from thy palace here. 

Thy arm embraces the whole world. 

Here from this spot it did begin. 

Here the first beam-made house did stand. 

A little ditch was downward torn. 

Where now the busy oar doth splash. 

Thy lofty mind, thy people's industry 

Hath earned the praise of sea and earth. 

From here forth — 

Fottst, Oh that cursed here ! 

'Tis that disgusts and weslries me. 
To thee experienced I must tell it^ 
Sting upon sting it gives my heart. 
It is impossible to bear it I 
;.. And as I say 't I am ashamed. 

The old ones there above should yield it, 
Would that those lindens were my seat. 
Those few trees^ out of my possession 
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Spoil the possession of the world. • 

There would I, far to gaze around me, 

From bough to bough erecting scaffolds^ 

Open a wide field for my sight. 

All to behold which I have done, 

With but one glance to overlook 

The master-piece of human mind, 

Employing with a prudent soul 

The nation's broad won dwelling-place, 

Thus ^(re we men most hardly plagued : 

In riches feeling what we want. 

That small bell's sound, those lindens' smell 

Surround me like a church and vault. 

Here oh this land the boundless wfll 

Of the all-powerful doth split. 

How shall I get it off Jhj spmt ? 

The small bell sounds and sets m^ fuming. 

Mephistopheles. 

Natural, such vexation great 
Must thy existence poison quite, ' 
Who can deny 't ! each noble ear 
That clinging clanging must disgust. 
And that accursed ding-dong ringing, 
Clouding the cheerful evening heaven. 
Mixes itself with each occurrence 
From baptism even to the interring. 
As if, between a ding and dong. 
Our life were but a vanished dream. 

Faust, Resistance and dire selfishness 

Make sorrowful the noblest gain. 
That man through deep and angry pain. 
Even of being just must tire. 

Mephistapheles. 

Why will you then yourself here trouble, 
Haye you not long been colonising ? 

Faust Gro then and to my presence bring them I 
I Thou knowest well the pretty farm 
That for the old man I looked out. 
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MepkUtopheles, 

We '11 bear them forth, and down we '11 set them; 
Again they '11 stand ere they can look around them ; 
And when the force away hath past 
A fair possession them will reconcile. 

{He gives a shrill whistle). 

{Enter the Three). 
Mephistopheles. 

Come ! As the master gives command, 
A great feast he '11 to-morrow give. 

The Three. Badly the old lord us received, , 
A feast abundant is our right. 

Mephistopheles {to the spectators,) 

' What lon^ ago was done is now. 
Already Naboth's vineyard was.* 



DEEP NIGHT. 

Lynceus, the tower-keeper {singing on the watch-tower). 

For gazing created^ 

For seeing placed here. 

And sworn to this tower. 

Me pleases the world. 

I gaze on the distance, 

r the neighbourhood look, 

On moon and on stars too. 

On forest and deer. 

And beauty eternal 

In all of them see. 

And as they have pleased me 

Myself too I please. 

Whatever ye have gazed on. 

Ye happiest eyes, 

Be 't whatever it might be 

It always was fair I {Pause). 

* I Kings xxi. 
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Not alone myself to pleasure 

Am I here so highly placed ; ^ 

What a shudder-causing horror 
Threatens from the gloomy world I 
Beams of sparkles see I spirting 
Thro* the lindens* douhle night, 
Ever stronger stirs the glowing, 
By the passii^ hreezes fanned. 
Ah I The inner cottage blazes. 
Which before stood moist and mossy. 
Quickest help will now be needed 
And no. rescue here is ready. 
Ah I Alas I The good old people. 
Formerly of fire so careful. 
To the smoke will be a booty ! 
What a horrible adventure I 
Flames are flaming, red in glowing 
i Stands the blackened mossy cottage, 

Would the good ones could be rescued 

From this hell so wildly blazing ! 

Tonguing lightnings light are rising, 

Between leaves and between branches ; 

Branches hard which burning flicker, 

Swiftly glow, and then fall in. 

O, my eyes, should ye behold this ! 

Must I so far- sighted be I 

The small chapel falls together 

From the branches' fall and weight ; 

Winding are the tops already 

Seized upon by pointed flames. 

To the roots the stems are glowing. 

Hollow, purple, red with fire. {Lanff pause. Song). 

All that was to th' eye commended 

Is with centuries gone by. 

FatLst (m the balcony towards the Daums). 

From above what singing whimpering ? 
The word is here, the tone too late, 
My watchman grieves and me in spirit 
^Vexes this impatient deed. 
Yet if the lindens are destroyed 
To horror of half-bum^d stems, 

I 
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A height is soon made artificial 
Far into boundless space to see. 
There also see I the new dwelling, 
Which holds within it that old pair, 
Which, feeling this high-minded pity, 
Joyful its latest days enjoys. 

Mephistopheles and the Three (below). 

Here at a perfect trot we come, 
Pardon ! things went not kindly on. 
We gave a knock, we gave a kick, 
And yet they did not open it ; 
We rattled it and still we kicked. 
And then the rotten door fell down ; 
We cried aloud and threatened sore. 
But could not get a hearing there. 
And as it happens in such things 
They heard not, for they would not hear. 
^^ No longer then did we delay 

^^ But quickly cleared them off for thee. 

The pair — they were not troubled much, 

They fell exanimate with fear. 

A stranger, who was there ensconced, 

And would have fighting, was knocked down, 

In the short space of this wild fight. 

From coals which soon were round us strewed 

The straw caught fire — ^now blazes free 

As pile funereal to these three. 

Faust, O that to me ye had been deaf I 
I wanted change not robbery. 
Your inconsiderate and wild stroke 
I curse it. Share it among you. 

Chorus. The proverb old is sounding still : 
To force obedience willing give ! 
If thou art brave and showest fight. 
Then venture house, court, and — ^thyself. (Exeunt.) 

Faust (on the balcony.) 

The stars are hiding look and sheen. 
The fire sinks and scarcely shines ^ 
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A rustling breeze is fanning me, 
And brings the smoke and vapours here. 
Commanded rash, too rashly done ! 
What shadow-like is hovering on ? 



MIDNIGHT. 

Enter four grey women. 
First. My name is Want. 

Second. . My name is feuiltw U ^} / 

Third. My name is Care. 

Fourth. My name is Ne'^d. 

Three of them. 

The door is shut up and we cannot get in. 
There dwells a rich man, we may not go in. 

Want. There shadow I turn. 

Guilt. There I become nought. 

Need. Their delicate faces from me they all turn. 

Care. Ye, sisters, ye dare not, ye cannot go in, 

But Care throii^h the keyhole can easily creep. 

{Care disappears.) 

Want. Come, come, my sisters, withdraw you from hence« 

Guilt. Quite near at thy side I '11 ally me to thee. 

Need. Quite near at your heels accompanies Need. 

The Three together. 

The clouds are approaching, the stars disappearing I 
Behind there ! behind I From the distance, the distance ; 
There comes he, our brother, there comes he,— -comes Death ! 

A A 
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Faust (in the palace). 

Four saw I come, three only go, 

The sense of their discourse I could not comprehend. 

It sounded so as they were saying Need, 

And then a gloomy rhyme straight followed —Death.* 
Hollow the sound and with a- spectral gloom. 
I have not yet from it got free and clear. 
Could I but from my path remove this magic, 
And could I quite unlearn the words of sorcery, 
And stand before thee, Nature, man alone, 
Then were it worth my while a man to be. 
That was I once, before I sought in darkness, ' 
And curst myself and earth with word of error;* 
"^ Now is the air of jugglery so full; 

That no one knows how he may it avoid. * 

If a clear day smiles reasonably down) 

In webs of dreams environs us the night ; 

From the green fields we joyfully return, 

A bird croaks, and what croaks he but mishap ? 

By superstition soon and late ensnared, 

It takes a form, and shows itself, and warns.* 

And frightened thus,^we take our stand alone ; 

Then creaks the door and no one entereth in. 

(Alarmedi)^ 
Is any here ? 

Care, The question " Yes," demands ! 

Faust, And thou, who art thou then ?. 
Care, Here, once for all: 

Faust, Withdraw thyself ! 

Care. I am in my right place. 

Faust, {first angry and then recovering himself, aside,) ^ 
Take heed and see no magic word thou speak. 



* The words for Need and Death in the German are Noth and Tod, which form a 
rhyme. This I think cannot be rendered in English. 
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Care, If no ear would hear my speaking 
In the heart I 'd still be groaning ; 
And with shape and figure changed 
Angry force I exercise. 
On the shore and on the billow 
A companion ever anxious ; 
Ever found and never sought, 
As much flattered as accursed. 
Hast thou known care never yet ? — 

Faust, I have through this world only run ; 

I by the lock have seized each joy and pleasure. 

What did not satisfy — I left it, /^ /v '^*-'' 

That which fled from me I let go. a ^Jf-^ 

V ve only wished, only accomplished, iL^ ^ 

And then again I' ve wished^ and thus with force 

I have stormed through my life ; first great and mighty ; 

But now it wisely goes, goes on considerate. ' ?9^ 

Sufficient now I know of this earth's globe. 

Our prospect to the realms above is hindered ^ 

Fool ! whosoe' er directs his eyes there blinking, 

Fables there are beyond the clouds his fellows 1* 

Let him stand firm and let him look around^ 

This world 's not dumb to him who active is.* 

Why need he to eternity to wander .^ 

That which he knoweth should be tangible. 

Thus should he wander through his earthly day ; 

If spirits haunt still let him go his way ; 

One will find onward striding woe and joy 

The other at each moment discontent. 

Care, Him of whom I take possession 
All the world holds cannot profit. 
Darkness sinketh down eternal. 
And the sun nor sets nor rises. 
Though his outward sense be perfect, 
Yet within dwell obscurations. 
He cannot of all his treasures 
One alone hold in possession. 
Joy and woe are hurried to ennui, 
Mid satiety he hungers, 
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Be it pleasure, be it torment, 
To the next day he defers it, 
Future only he expectetb, 
And is therefore never ready. 

Fatist. Cease thou I > To me thou shalt not come I 
I will not to such folly listen. 
Away I thy evil litany 
Might even make of men the wisest foolish. 

Care, Shall he go ? or shall he come on ? 
All decision's from him taken ; 
In the trodden pathway's middle 
Groping each half-step he wavers. 
Deeper still himself he loseth 
Seeth all things more obliquely, 
To others and himself a burden. 
Taking breath, then suffocating ; 
Not quite dead, and yet not living, 
Not despairing, not submitting, 
Such a never-changing rolUng, 
Painful " let " and " should '' disgusting, 
Now delivering, now oppressing, 
Half a sleep, and bad refreshing, 
Naileth him unto his station, 
And for hell doth well prepare him. 

Faust, Unblessed spectres I even thus ye treat 

A thousand times the human generation ; 

Even in«different days ye change about ' 

In dire confusion of enwoven sorrows. • 

I know, of demons one can scarce get rid, 
y The powerful spirit-bond cannot be sundere'd ; 

And yet thy power, O Care, though strong it creep, — 

For one I will not recognise it. 

Care. Experience it, as swiftly now 

I turn from thee with malediction I *% 
Throughout their lives mankind are blind : 
Be thou so, Faust, at*the conclusion I — 

{She breathes on him,) 



^ 
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Faust, (blind,) 

The night seems pressing deep and deeper onward, 
But yet within me shineth brilliant light ; 
What I have thought I hasten to accomplish ; 
The master's word alone can have a weight. 
Up from your beds, ye vassals ! man by man ! 
Let me see prospering what I boldly planned — 
Take up your tools, your shovels, spades lay hold of I 
Your work instanter must be finished. 
To strict command quick industry. 
Follows the fairest — best reward ; 
This mighty business to accomplish, 
For thousand hands one mind sufficeth. 



Crreat Forecourt of the Palace, 

Torches, 

Mephistopheles (leading the way as Overseer), 

Come on, come on I come in, come in I 
Ye Lemures, ye loose ones; 
Composed of sinews, nerves, and bone, 
Ye patched up demi-natures. 

Chorus of Lemures, 

At once we hasten to thv beck. 

As we half understood it ; 

A piece of wide and marshy land 

It is that we should rescue. 

The pointed stakes, they all are there, 

The lengthy chains for measuring ; 

But why the call was made on us. 

We have it quite forgotten. 

Mej^histofpheles. 

There needs no artist-trouble here ; 
Only proceed by your own measure ; 
The longest here lie lengthways down. 
Ye others* lift the sod up round about him ; 
As they for our fathers -did. 
Here deepen ye a lengthy square I 
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From palace to the narrow house, 
So foolishly at last the end runs out. 

Lemur 68 (digging with bantering gestures). 

How young I was, and lived and loved, 
Meseems that was so pleasant ; 
In joyful sound and pleasing path. 
There were my feet still moving. 

But now, alas ! hath with his crutch 
Old age malicious hit me ; 
T stumhled over the grave's door. 
Why was it just then open ! 

Fattst (stepping out of the Palace feels his way by the door-posts). 

How much the clang of spades doth me delight ! 
It is the crowd which doth me socage, 
And with itself earth reconcileth^ 
And places boundary to the waves. 
And ocean with strong bond surrounds. 

Mephistopheles {aside). 

For us alone thou workest now, 

Both with your damms and with your scaffolds ; 

For thou for Neptune, the sea-devil, j 

A mighty feast art now preparing. I 

In every way there's nought but ruin ; — 

The elements with us are all united, | 

And onward to destruction all proceeds. 

Faust. Overseer I 

Mephistopheles. Here ! « 

i 

Faust. As many as you can, 

Bring crowds, and still fresh crowds of workmen. 

Cheer them by strictness or enjoyment, 

Pay and entice and force them in I 

Each day I must have proper information, 

How much is lengthened the ditch undertaken. 



^ 

\ 
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Mephiatopheles (aloud). 

They speak, as if they gave me an account 
Not of a ditch indeed, but of a grave.* 

Faust. A marsh lies by the mountain there, 
And poisons all we Ve gained already ; 
To drain away that foul pool too, 
The last would be the highest conquest. 
1 should then open space for many millions, 
^ot safe indeed, but yet quite free to dwell in. 
Green are the fields, and fruitful ; men and cattle 
Upon the newest soil would dwell contented, 
Quick settled down upon the firm strong hill. 
Which my bold busy people up have raised. ' 
Within there ^d be a Paradisian land. 
Outside might rage the flood, e'en to the brink, 
And as with power in to rush they nibble, ^ 
The people haste to stop the hole together.^ 
Yes ! to this feeling I have quite surrendered, 
Wisdom's last resolution 'tis ; 
For he alone deserves his life as freedom 
Who daily for it conquer must. 
And thus will pass, with danger compassed round, 
Youth, man, and ag^d, all their active life. 
I willingly would such a throng behold. 
Upon free ground with a free people stand ; 
Then might I say unto the moment. 
Remain awhile, thou art so fair ! 
The traces of my earthly course shall never — 
No ! not with ages pass away. 
Anticipating such vast, lofty joy, 
1 now enjoy the highest moment here. 

(He sinks hach^ the Lemur es lay hold of him and lay him on the ground). 

Mephistopheles . 

No pleasure satiates him, no joy contents, 
'Hius e'er he wooeth forms for ever changing ; 



* Another pun occurs here, I am afraid not translatable. The German for ditch 
and grave is respectively Graben and Grab. 
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The final, bad, poor empty moment still, 
The wretch still wishes fast to hold it. 
Who me so powerfully withstood 
Time conquers him, the old man lies on earth. 
The clock stands still — 

Ckoma. Stands still ! 'tis as the midnight still. 

The index falls. 

Mephistopheles, It falls, 'tis finished all. 

Chorus, 

Now is it past. 

Mephistopheles. 

Past ! 'tis a stupid word. 
And why is 't past ? 

Past and pure nothing are at last the same I 
What profits then eternal making I 
To sweep away what is created ! 

" There ; it is past !" From that what can you gather ? 
It is as good as had it ne'er existed. 
And yet, as if it had, moves in the circle. 
I should prefer the emptiness eternal. 



BURIAL. 

Lemur, (Solo), 
Who has his house so badly built, 
With spades and eke with shovels ? 

Lemur €8, (Chorus). 
For thee sad guest in thy hempen robe 
'Tis builded much too finely. 

Lemur. (Solo). 
Who has decked out the hall so ill ? 
Where are the chairs and table ? 



^ 
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Lemur es. {Chorus), 
It was borrowed for a short, short time, 
The creditcNTs are so many. 

Mephiatophelea* 

The body *8 there, and if the soul would fly, 
I d quickly show the blood- inscribed paper ; 
So many ways they 've now, the more 's the pity, 
Souls from the Devil's grasp to drag. 
One knocks upon the ancient way, 
Upon the new we 're not commended : 
Or, else I should have done alone, 
But now I must procure assistants. 

In all things badly we get on ! 
Established custom, ancient right, 
One can on nothing certain reckon. 
Erst fled the soul with the departing breath, 
I watched for it, and like the swiftest mouse, 
Snap ! in my fast shut claws at once I had it. 
Now it delays and will not leave the house 
Filthy of the vile corpse, its gloomy station ; 
Until the elements who hate it 
Drive it at last dishonourably forth. 
'And when for days and hours myself I Ve troubled. 
When? How? And where? Is still the horrid question. 
Old death has lost his rapid strength, 
The " whether ?" is long doubtful now ; 
Oft have I well pleased gazed upon stiff members ; 
It wS but sham, it moved again arising. 

{Fantastic fu^glemardike gestures of conjuration). 

Come swiftly onward I double now your pace. 
You gentlemen of horns both straight and crooked. 
Of the old devil-stamp and ^idney. 
Bring here the jaws of hell at once with you. 
Hell has indeed jaws in profusion I many I 
According to man's rank and worth it gapes 
Yet will he also in this last diversion 
Not so particular for the future be. 

{The horrible hell jaws open to the left). 

B B 



. 1 
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The teeth at the corner gnash ; from the ahyss's 

Vaulting, streams angry forth the fiery stream, 

While in the back-ground-smoke that there is seething 

I see the town of fire eternal glow. 

E'en to the teeth bursts the red conflagration, 

The damned, salvation hoping, swim now forth ; 

Gnashes before them yet the vast hyena : 

In anguish their hot passage they renew. 

Still is there much in comers to discover, 

So much of frightful in the narrowest space I 

Full well indeed the sinners do ye frighten, — 

They think it yet a lie, deceit and dream. 

{To the thick devils with short straight horns). 

Ye paunchy villains with the cheeks of fire ! 

That with hell's brimstone glow so richly fat ; 

With necks all dumsy, short, and never moved ! 

Below here watch ye for a phosphor gleam : 

That is the soul-kin, that the winged Psyche, 

That pluck ye out, as 'twere a horrid worm, 

Then with my stamp at once I *11 take and seal it, 

Then off with it in fire- whirlwind-storm. 

Go, wait ye at the lower regions. 

Ye bladders, that your duty is. 

Whether down there to dwell she pleaseth ^ 

One does not accurately know.' 

She willing in the navel dwells i 

And take you care she does not you escape. 

{To the dry devih with long crooked horns), m 

You scarecrows you I you fuglemannish giants I 
Grasp at the air and strive without repose ; 
Stretch out your arms, your claws extending sharply. 
That they may seize the fluttering flighty thing. 
In the old house it is not sure at home, 
And then the genius always up will strive. 

Glory from above, on the right. 

Heavenly host. Follow ye envoys, 

To heaven related. 
With easiest flight : 



T^ 
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Sinners to pardon, 
Dust to enliven ; 
And to all natures 
Friendliest traces 
Work in the hovering 
Of lingering flight. 

Mephiatopheles. 

Discord I hear and disagreeable jingling, 

From high they come with an imwelcome day ; 

It is a boyish, girlish sort of jumble, I 

Howe'er a canting taste may it spprove. ■ 

You know how we in deep accursed hours^ 

Thought to annihilate the human race : 

The direst thing that we invented, 

To their devotion suited well. 

See they come fawningly, the loobies I 
Thus have they many from us snapped away, 
With our own weapons they make war upon us ; 
They too are devils, though with masks. 
Here to be beaten would be shame eternal ; 
On to the grave^ and hold firm at the margin I 

Chorus of Angels (strewing roses). 

Roses, ye dazzling ones, 

Balsam downpouring ones. 

Hovering, fluttering, 

Sedret enlivening, 
• Branches winged tinily, 

Buds, ye unsealed ones. 

Hasten to blow. 
I Spring, do thou blossom I 

' Purple and green ; 

Bear to the resting one, 
' Bear Paradise. 

Mephistopheles (to the Detnb)* 

Why do ye duck and stoop ? Is that helPs wont ; 
Come, keep your places, let them scatter^ 
Back to his place each fellow fly ! 
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Perhaps they think with, such like flowery fancies, 

To cover us with snow, the glowing devils ; 

They'll melt and shrivel up before your breath. 

Now puff, ye puffing ones I Enough, enough I 

Before your blowing pales the swarm entire. 

No ! not so fiercely I shut your mouth and noses ; - 

In truth, ye now have blown too strongly. , 

O that ye never know the medium right I 

Not only shrivels it, 'twill brown and bum ! 

Already hovers it with flames both clear and poisonous, 

Stand you against it, press you firm together I 

Their strength's extinguished, all their courage gone ! 

The devils scent a strange and soothing glow. ' 

Angels. Blossoms, the happy ones, — 

Fires, the joyful ones, — 
Love they will spread around. 

Pleasure prepare, be the ! 

Heart as it may. j 

Words are protestors here 
In the clear ether : 
To the eternal bands 
Everywhere day I 

M^hiatophelea. 

O curse ! O shame upon such noodles ! 

Satans upon their heads are standings 

The fat ones, throwing summersets. 

And into hell tail -foremost plunging. 

Joy to ye of your well-earned glowing bath ! « 

But I'll retain my situation. 

{He strikes about the hovering roses). 

Off, will-o'the-wisps I Thou ! howe'er bright thou gleam, 

When seized thou art a nasty jelly curd. 

Why flutter 'st ? Wilt thou not pack off !— 

It sticks like pitch and brimstone on my shoulders. 

Angel (chorus). 
What belongs not to you 
You must surrender ; 
And what your soul disturbs 
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Ye may not suffer. 
Strongly it presses in, 
Now must we acj^ve be ; 
LoTe only loving ones 
Onward can lead. 

Mephistophelean 

My head bums, and my heart, my liver too, 
— An over devilish element ! 
More sharp than even hellish, fire I 
For this cause then so mightily ye sorrow, 
• Unlucky lovers ! who disdained 
With necks all strained after your sweethearts spy. 

Me too I What draws my head toward that corner ? 

And yet I am with them in sworn contention ! 

Once was the sight to me so full of hate« 

Has something stronger pierced through and through me ? 

I love so well these darling children ; ''' 

What now restrains me, that I dare not curse ? 

And if I let myself be fooled, 

Who for the future will be called the fool ? 

Those whom I hate, those odious rascals, 

Are now quite pleasing to my mind. 

Come, let me know, ye lovely children. 

Are ye not Lucifer's begetting too ? 

Ye are so fair, I 'd like to kiss ye. 

Meseems as if you ,same in season fit. 

It is to me so pleasant and so natural, 

^s if I 'd seen you all a thousand times ; 

So secret kitten-like alluring ; 

Fair and still fairer with each look becoming, 

O come, approach^ and, gaze but on me once I 

Angels. We *re coming now, why dost thou back retreat ? 
We now approach, and if thou cans% remain. 

(The angels hover around, and fill vp the whole space), 

Mephistcpheles (who is pressed into the proseenium). 
Us you reproach as damned spirits. 
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Yourselves are sorcerers veritable ; 
Both man and woman ye mislead. 

what an accursed adventure I 
Is this indeed love's element ? 

My frame entire in flames is standing, 

1 scarcely feel how in my neck it bums. 

Ye hover here and there ; come, downward sink ye. 
,A little worldlier move your gentle, members. 
That serious look, in truth, becomes you well ! 
Yet I should like to see you smile at least ; 
For that would be to me delight etemaL^ 
I mean, a look like to the looks of lovers i 
A little torn of the mouth, and then 'tis done. 
^ Thee, thou tall fellow, thee I most admire ; 
You don't look well at all with that priest visage : 
Come, look at me a little longingly. 
You might with decency, too, be more naked; 
That long and folding garb is much too modest. 
They turn them — from behind, O look upon them ; 
Too loveable by far are the rascalUons. 

Chants of Angels. Change into clearness, 

Ye fires loving ! 

Those who condemn themselves 
Truth may recover ; . 

That they, from the evil one r^ 
Joyfully loosed, 
In the all-union 
Happy may be. 

Mephistopheles {collecting himself). 

How is it ? Boil on boil, like Job, Fm feeling 
For the whole man, who shudders at himself. 
And yet doth triumph, himself seeing through, 
If in liimself he and his race confide. 
The noble devil-parts are rescued ; 
The sorcery of love upon the skin is cast : 
Already are the cursed flames extinguished, 
And, as is right, I curse ye all together. 

Chorus of Angels. Holiest glowings I 

Whom they o'er hover 
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Feels himself h^^py 
In life with the good. 
All now united. 
Rising up, praise : 
The air is all pure now ; 
Breathe, spirit, breathe I 

{They risCy carrying with them the immortal part ofFamt), 

Mephiatopheles (looking around). 

Yet how ? Whither have they departed ? 
Young though ye be, ye have deceived me ; 
Therefore have they been nibbling at this grave. 
A great, peculiar treasure 's taken from me \ 
The lofty spirit which was pledged unto me. 
This have they slily smuggled quite Away. 
To whom shall I go pour out my complaining.? 
Who *11 give to me my well-earned righti^ 
In thy old days, alas, alas, thou 'rt cheated I 
Thou hast deserved it : all for thee goes bad. 
I have mismanaged scandalously, 
AxA a gre^t outlaj^^'s vilely thrown away : 
A common lust, a love absurd has wandered 
Over the well-experienced devil's mind ; 
And with this childish, foolish thing, 
The wise, experienced one was busied : 
So is, indeed, the foolishness not small 
Wl^ch at the last him overmastered. 

Mountain Defiles, Wood, Bock, WUdemesa^ 

Holy HermitSf scattered among the Hillsy dwelling among the Clefts. 

Chorus and Echo, Forests are waving on. 

Mountains are weighing on, 
Roots, too, are clinging on. 
Stem on stem thickly lies ; 
Wave'Bpouteth after wave. 
And deepest caves protect ; 
Lions are creeping mute 
Friendly around us here : 
Honour the sacred spot 
Of holy love-refuge. 



1 
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Pater Eeatatieiu (waving up and daum). 

Joy's everlastiiig flame. 
Love's eyerbammg bond. 
Boiling pain of the breast, 
God's overfoaming joy. 
Arrows pierce throogh'me here, 
Lances destroy meliere. 
Clubs, too, O crash me bere ! 
Lightnings storm through me here ; 
That all the noughtworthy 
May vanish far away : 
And shine the eternal star. 
Love's everlasting germ. 

Pater Prq/undus (Jram the depths). 

As at my feet the rock abysses 
Rest weighing on the deep abysm. 
As to dire fall of foaming river 
A thousand sparkling streamlets flow, 

^y As straight by its own powerful impulse 

The tree high rises in the air. 

V 'Tis thus, 'tis thus is love almighty, 

Which all things forms and cherishes. 



«^ > . Round me sounds a savage roaring, 

. t' ; As the wood shook and the abyss ! 

V Yet still falls, lovely in its plashing. 

The water-fulness to the depths, 
; Immediate called the vale to water ; 

^ / The lightnings which rushed downward flaming, 

The atmosphere for purifying, 
Which poisonous vapour in it held. 
Are messengers of love, announcing 
• Whatever working us surrounds. 

May it, too, bum within my bosom, 
Where, coldly and confused, my soul. 
Tortured by the dull senses' bound'ry. 
Is sharp enclosed by fetter-pain. 
O God ! my feelings do thou lighten ; 
Shed light upon my needy heart. 
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Pater Serapkicus (^from the middle regions). 
What a morning cloudlet hovers 
<^ Through the pine trees' waving hair ! 
I forhode what lives within it ; 
'Tis the youthful spirit-choir. 

Choir of blessed boys. 
Tell us, father, where we 're moving, 
Tell us, kind one, who we are ? 
Happy are we, and existence 
Is so gentle to us all. 

Pater Seraphicus. 

Boys I hrought forth at midnight hour, 

With a soul and sense half shut, 

Lost immediate to the parents. 

By the angels straightway gained. 

That a lovmg one is near you 

Well ye feel, approach me now ; 

Yet of earth's steep path, ye blessed ones, 

Not a trace on you is found. 

Down descending in the organ 

Worldly — earthly of mme eyes, 

As your own fe may employ them, 

And upon tliis region gaze. 



(He takes them into himself). 



Those are trees, and those are mountains, 
That a stream, which rusheth down. 
And with its enormous rolling 
Makes for itself the steep way short. 

Blessed boys (^from within). 

That is mighty to look on it ; 
Yet too gloomy is the place. 
Shakes us with dismay and horror ; 
Noble, good one, let us go I 

Pater Seraphicus, 

Higher rise to higher circle, 
Grow for ever unremarked, 

cc 
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As, in ever purest manner, 
God's great presence strengtheneth. 
That's the nourishment of spirits 
W hich in freest ether moveth : 
Love eternal's revelation, 
Which to blessedness unfoldeth. 

CJtoir of blessed hoys (circling round the highest summits). 

Hands, come, entwine ye 
Joyful in union 
Move ye and sing ye 
Holy feelings between ; 
By God instructed 
Ye may confide, 
Hun whom ye honour 
Ye shall behold. 

Angels {hovering in the higher atmosfphere^ hearing the immortal part 

of Faiist). 

Rescued is the noble limb 
Of the spirit-world from the bad one : 
For he who toils and ever strives 
Him can we aye deliver : 
And if indeed with him a part 
Love from above hath taken. 
The blessed ar^lies him will meet 
With heartiest of welcomes. 

The younger Angels. 

From the hands of holy women. 
Loving, penitent, those roses 
Helped us much to gain the victory. 
And the high work to accomplish. 
And to steal this spirit treasure. 
Shrank the bad ones as we strewed them. 
Fled the devils, as we struck them. 
'Stead of the hell-pains accustomed 
Lovers' torments felt the spirits ; 
Even the old Satan's master 
Was by sharpest pain through pierced. 
Shout for joy ! we have succeeded. 
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The more perfect Angels. 

Us wait the earth-remains 

Sadly to carry, 

And were he of asbest 

He is not pure yet. 

If the strong spirit-power 

Hath to itself swept 

The elements, no 

Angel can sunder 

The double nature joined 

Of the internal twain, - 

Only can separate 

Them love eternal. 

The younger Angels, 

Clouding round rocky heights 

Now I am tracing 

Spirit-life moving forth 

There near unto us. 

Clear do the clouds become. 

I see of blessed boys 

A moving chorus. 

From the earth's pressure free. 

Joined in a circle, 

Who themselves in new spring 

And sheen of higher worlds 

Now are refreshing. 

Let him commencing then 

Gain fuller rising still ' 

To these be joined I ' 



The blessed Boys. 



Gladly in infant state 
Him we 're receiving ; 
Thus then do we obtain 
Pledges angelic. 
Loosen the flakes around 
Which him encompass. 
Now is he fair and great 
By holy living. 



V 
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Doefor Marianus (in the highest^ purest cell). 

Here is the prospect free, 
Upraised the spirit. 
There women passing by 
Hover to heaven ; 
Midst them the lofty ^one^ 
In starry garland, 
Queen of the heavens, by 
Her brightness I see it. 



/ 



{Enraptured), 



Highest empress of the world 
Let me, in the azure 
Spread pavilion of the sky 
See thy mystic meaning. 
Justify what in man's breast 
Earnest moves and tender. 
And with holy joy of love 
Bears itself towards thee. 
— Vanquished ne*er our courage is 
If thou, high, commandest, 
Sudden milder is the flame 
/ When thou us becalmest. 

' Maiden, pure in fairest thought, 

Mother, honour worthy, 
Chosen queen art thou for us, 
Equal to the godhead. 
Round her light cloudlets ' 
Gently are winding ; 
Penitents are they, girls^ 
A tender people ; 
Round at her knee are they. 
Sipping the sether. 
Asking for mercy. 

From thee, though without emotion^ 
Hath it not been taken, 
That those easily seduced 
May thee seek confiding. 

Into weakness snatched away. 
To save them 'tis not easy ; 
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Who from his own strength can hurst 

Joy*8 and pleasure's fetters ? 

O how quickly slips the foot 

On a soil shelf-slippery I 

Whom hefools not glance and hail. 

And the breath of flattery ? 

Mater Gloriosa {hovers ofi). 

Chorus of Female Penitents, 

To heights thou hoverest 
Of kingdoms eternal ; 
O hear our praying. 
Thou never equalled ! 
Thou rich in mercy ! 

Magna Peccatrix (St. Luke vii. 36). 

By the love which at the feet of 
Thy great Son, the God exalted, 
Let the tears flow down for balsam, 
Spite of Pharisaic mocking :^ 
By the vessel which so richly 
Downward dropped its pleasant odour ; 
By the^ tresses which so gently 
Wiped it from the holy members. 

Mulier Samaritana (St. John iv). 

By the fountain, to which whilome 
Abram drove'his thirsting cattle ; 
By the bucket cool which ventured 
Touch the lips of the Redeemer ; 
By'^the pure and plenteous fountain 
Which now thence itself forth poureth, 
Ever bright and overflowing, 
Round through every World is running. 

Maria JEgyptiaca (Acts). /^O 

By the place high consecrated, H*/ 

Where the Lord they buried ; 
By the arm which from the entrance, 
"With a warning, pushed me back ; 
By the forty years' repentance, 



/- 
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Faithful in the wild I kept ; 
By the blessed farewell greeting 
Which upon the sand I wrote. 

The Three. Thou who unto greatest sinners 
Thy sweet presence ne'er deniest, 
And for everlasting raisest 
Up the profit of repentance, 
Grant thou, tod, to this good spirit, 
Which hath but once itself forgotten, 
Which its sin was not suspecting — 
Duly grant, O grant thy pardon ! 

Una PoBnitentium {once named Margaret, moving near to her). 
Bow, O bow l- thou 
Never equalled, 
Rich in radiance, 

Thy countenance favouring to my joy I 
The early loved one. 
No longer troubled one, 
He cometh back. 

Blessed Boys {approaching with a circular motion)^ 

He is outgrowing us • 
In mighty members. 
Will richly bring again • 
Pay for true tending; 
Early were we withdrawn 
From bands of existence ; 
Yet this one he hath learned. 
And he will teach us. 

A Penitent formerly caUed Margaret. 

By noble spirit-choir surrounded. 

The new one scarcely knows himself, 

The existence fresh he scarcely feeleth, 

So like is he the holy band. 

See how from all the earthly bondage 

Of the old coil himself he *s torn, 

And out of the ethereal garmejits 

Steps forward the first youthful strength ! 
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Allow me, that I may instruct him ; 
Still blindeth him the newborn day. 

Mater Gloriosa. 

Come, raise thyself to higher regions ; 
Feels he thy influence he will come. 

■ 

Doctor Marianu8 {worshipping on his face). 

Look up to the tender glance. 
Gentle penitents all ; 
Thankful to your blessed fate. 
Strive yourselves to fashion. 
And each better thought shall be 
To thy service given. 
Maiden, mother, and our queen. 
Goddess, still have mercy ! 



Chorus Mysticus. 


All that doth pass away 
Is but a symbol ; 
I'he insufficient here 




Grows to existence ; 




The indescribable 




Here is it' done ; 




The ever feminine 


H'-' 


Draweth us on ! 
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TRANSLATIONS. 
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I. 

THE MINSTREL'S CURSE.* 

UHLAND. 

Ak ancient castle once there stood, a castle high and free, 
Which looked across the verdant land upon the dark blue sea, 
And round about, like flowery crowns, the blooming gardens run. 
And fountains, that like rainbows shone, played in the morning sun. 

And there a haughty monarch sate, with wealth and glory crowned, 
And he sate upon his lofty throne and darkly looked and frowned ; 
For all he thinks is terrible, and rage his visage lights. 
And all he speaks are scourges, and death-warrants all he writes. 

And there came to the monarch's castle once a noble minstrel pair^ 
The one with golden tresses light, but grey the other's hair : 
The old man with the harp was placed upon a poitrelled horse, 
While cheerily on foot the youth held on his joyful course. 

Then to the youth the old man spake : " Prepare thee now, my boy, 
Now let our deepest, fairest songs our pensive harp employ ; 
Let all our power, if aught we have, to this labour be addrest. 
For a fearful task is ours to move the monarch's flinty breast." 



And hark ! It swells melodiously, their lays enchanting sound ; 

The king and queen sit on their throne, with the courtly throng around. 

The king in shining garments as the fiery meteor bright. 

The queen as sweet and mild and fSsdr as the moon in a starry night. 



Origioally inserted in " The Mirror, 
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The aged minstrel swept the chords, and the sound was passing fair, 
And mellower and mellower swelled in the thrilling air ; 
Clearly streamed forth the youth's sweet song, and higher rose and higher, 
Like music heard in lofty hills from airy spirit-choir. 

They sang of spring and happiness, of the sunny hours of youth. 
Of freedom and of glorious men, of piety and truth ; 
They sang of every gentle thought which lives in mortal breast, 
They sang of every lofty thought which mortal e'er possessed. 

Then bent they to their injured God, that merry thoughtless crowd. 
And haughty warriors, gathered there, before their Maker bowed ; 
And the beauteous queen, alternately, by grief and joy opprest. 
Throws down to them the blushing rose she wears upon her breast. 

" Ye have seduced my people, will ye now seduce my queen ?" 

The tyrant cries with fury, and shakes for very spleen ; 

Through the youth's fair breast his sword he darts, while his eye with 

anger gleams, 
That 'stead of golden songs, aloft a purple fountain streams. 

And all the hearers stand o*erwhelmed by terror and alarm. 
For, see, the noble youth expires upon his master's arm ; 
And he throws his cloak around him, and he seats him on his steed. 
And he binds him fast upright, and leaves the hall with speed. 

Yet still before the lofty gate the aged minstrel stands, 
And takes his harp, of harps the best, and lifts it in his hands, 
And hurls it down upon the earth, and turns to them around, 
And loudly swells his vengeful cry with wild and fearftil sound, 

" Woe, woe, thou haughty castle, woe ! May never gentle song 

Thy marble columned halls within delight the merry throng ; 

No I groans alone, and sighs, and tears, and slaves' base tread shall sound, 

Until the spirit of revenge has razed thee to the ground." 

" Woe, woe, ye gardens joyous in the May- sun's gentle glow. 
To you the dead one's countenance disfigured I will show, 
That every verdant leaf may dry, and every fountain stay, 
And thou may'st be a wilderness until the judgment day." 
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<< And woe to tbee, thou murderer I Thou curse of minstrel sie, 

In vain for wealth and bloody power, thou doomed one, shalt thou try, 

For thy name shall be forgotten all in everlasting night, 

As the smoke of a dying taper expires before our sight." 

• 
The old man cursed full loudly, and heaven heard his prayer — 
That castle now lies lowly, no princely halls are there ; 
One lofty column only speaks of once imperial might. 
And that, all mouldering as it is, may perish ere the night. 

And instead of odorous gardens, now all dreary lies the land, 
No tree spreads grateftil shade around, no spring bursts through the sand. 
And the once proud monarch's name no songs, no chronicles, rehearse, 
*Tis buried in oblivion now ; — such is the Minstrel's Curse. 



II. 

KENNST DU DAS LAND. 

GOETHE. 

Know*st thou the land where the pale lemon blows ? 
Where in dark foliage the bright orange glows, 
Where the soft zephyr fans the thirsting land, 
Where the green myrtles and the laurels stand. . 
Know'st thou that land ? There, there would I 
With thee, O my beloved, fly. 

Know'st thou the house ? On pillars rests its height, 
Where hall and chambers shine in glittering light, 
Where the tall statues seem to cry to me, 
** Ah ! thou poor child, what have men done to thee ?" 
Know'st thou that house ? There, there would I 
With thee, O my protector, fly. 

Know'st thou the steep, where clouds bedim the day ? 
Where seeks the mule through thickening^^ his way, 
Where in dark caverns dwells the dragoniWfod, 
Where falls the rock and over it the flood. 
Know'st thou that steep ? There, there would I 
Direct my steps, there, father, let us fly. 
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III. 
HERZ ! MEIN HERZ I 

WYSZ. 

Heart I my heart I Ah, why so mournful. 
Wherefore dost thou grieve so sore ? 
Is not this strange country beauteous ? 
What canst thou desire more ? 

What desire ? all, all is wanting. 
Friendless here and sad I roam ; 
Though this country is so beauteous. 
Yet it is not like our home. 

Ah I how gladly, Ah ! how quickly, 
Would I to my home repair ; 
To my father, to my mother. 
To my native land so' fair. 

Gladly see once more the glaciers, 
And those Alps that vie with time. 
Where the roebuck leaps so lightly, 
Where no huntsman dares to cHmb. 

Hear once more those bells sweet tinkling 
When the cattle leave the plains. 
When the heifers gambol lightly. 
And no lamb behind remains. 

Gladly would I see the mountain. 
And the lake's sweet azure plain, 
Where the crystal streamlet sparkles — 
See our village once again. 

Ah ! once more, to see those cheerful 
Cots, and go from door to door, 
Friendlily to talk with neighbours. 
My beloved to see once more. 
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No one loves us in this country, 
None so wannly grasps our hand ; 
No sweet child here smiles upon us, 
As at home in Switzerland. 

Up I away ! again conduct me, 
Where when young I loved to be ; 
I shall ne*er be glad or cheerful, 
Till my home once more I see/' 

Heart I my heart ! Oh cease bewailing ! 
'Tis thy fate abroad to roam ; 
If Ood wills it, he will grant thee, 
That thou soon shalt see thy home. 



IV. 
THE POET'S SWAN SONG. 

KARL IMMERMANN. 

How smoothly flow'st thou 

In the calm evening, golden, glittering river, 

To the broad sea, the wave-devouring ocean. 

As a swift warrior I 

Hear I sacred Rhine, ah I hear 

The plaints of the perishing minstrel, 

List to his swan song I 

Down soft and snowy 

Covers the swan's white breast, but never 

Utters he sound, as slowly 

He sails along upon the mirroring waters. 

But now grim death the firm seal 

Suddenly loosens ; ' 

Awfully, sweetly 

Deepening sounds of outbreaking nds'ry 

Burst from the quivering breast, — 

Singing, the swan bows his head to the waters. 
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Smiling I stepped through 

The fair and its gladness, its gayness and follies ; 

Smiling acknowledged 

Salutes from the wicked : the madman 

Believed me to he his companion: — 

They trusted my smiling, 

My mouth was dumh. 

But now grim death the firm seal 

Suddenly loosens. 

I tell the sorrows 

Which withered me under the down of my smiling. 

Lo, my last song I sing, my earliest grief I relate. 

I am dying, am dying 

Of the woe of the world, 

And from no other grief breaks this proud spirit ; 

I have looked, I have looked 

In the ancient wounds 

With too searching vision, 

And out of the clefb of the vast abyss high 

Up rose before me the face of Medusa, 

Serpent-encircled, ' 

And my heart became stony : it sickened — and dies. 

What does the holy flame avail man ? 

The stolen Promethean fire» 

What has it availed, what will it avail him ? 

Still to deaf ears the minstrel is singing 

The secrets of heaven ; 

The prophets are weeping, the people deriding 

The tears of the prophets : — 

In vain the effusion 

Of all the holy blood of the martyrs, 

For over the grave of the martyrs grew. 

With all their old follies, a new generation. 

All this was I reading 

Written upon the face of Medusa, 

Who could have read it and not have perished ? 

Thus wept the minstrel. 
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From the high ledge of the house down hending, 

And, as it flowed on, the stream beneath him 

Rippled soft, wavy. 

Cool and inmost comfort. 

Fishermen found, when three days were over. 

On the sea-shore, 

A quiet corpse ; 

But no one ha& knoMrn it. 



V. 
WOMAN'S DIGNITY. 

SCHILLER. 

Honour to women I They weave and commingle 
Roses of heaven with earthly existence, 
Twining the girdle enchanting of love : 
Clothed with the love-bearing veil of the graces, 
Watchful they cherish the fire eternal 
Of beautiful feelings with heavenly hand. 

Truth's ponfines deserting ever, 
Rages the wild strength of man, 
And his thoughts float, tempest driven, 
Over passion's deep — deep sea. 
Greedy gp'asps he at the distance, 
Peace ne'er seeks his troubled breast ; 
Through the stars of heaven he chaseth 
Restlessly his dreamy forms. 

But with a look full of biiiding enchantment, 
Women the fugitive back to them beckon — 
To the field of the Present with warning voice call. 
In the sweet unassunnng house of their mother 
Bright modesty, woman's fair goddess, restrains them. 
Of beautifiil nature the daughters most true. 
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But man's strivings all are hostile, 
And with all-destroying force 
Wildly through life he passeth 
With no rest — ^no halting place* 
What he makes, again he shatters, 
Never rests his wishes* strife — 
Never, — as the head of hydra 
Ever falls and grows again. 

But with far placider honours contented, 
Women first cull the sweet flower of the moment, 
Then nourish it gently with love and with care ; 
Freer than man — in their life though more bounded, 
Richer than man in the kingdom of knowledge, 
And in fair poesie's heavenly realm. 

Proud, severe and self-sufficing, 

Man's cold breast can never know. 

E'en when loved ones throng around him, 

Love*s serene and godlike joy. 

Nor the interchange of spirits ; 

Into tears he ne'er can melt ; 

E'en the troubles of existence 

Steel still harder his hard heart. 

But as when gently by zephyrs 'tis shaken 
The heart-soothing lyre of ^olus trembles. 
Thus 't is with woman's compassionate breast. 
Tenderly anguished by tales of sad suff Mngs 
Heaves their sweet bosom with pity, and trembles 
'Neath their bright eyelid the heavenly dew. 

Where man rules within his dwelling. 
Might and force decide the right ; 
With his sword the Scythian proves it, 
Whilst the Persian lives a slave. 
And the passions rage in anger 
Loud within his stormy breast ; 
And the rough wild voice of Eris 
Rules there whence fair Charis fled. 
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But with effective though gentle persuasion 
Women hold sway o'er the sceptre of morals, 
Angers assuaging which hoil in the heart ; 
Teaching the forces which strove with each other 
Again to embrace, through the sweet power of beauty, 
And turning all discord and strife into peace. 

His humanity forgetting, 
Man's infatuate madness dares . 
With demon powers his strength to measure, 
Powers whom passions never swayed. 
Proud, the guidance he despiseth 
Of sweet nature's warnings low, 
Towards the distant heavens he hieth 
Losing every trace of earth. 

But on the path of the feelings more safely 

Woman speeds on to the bright goal of heaven, 

Which, though silent her course be, she reaches more sure : 

She strives on the flying chariot of beauty 

To bear to the heavens her humanity with her. 

Which man only conquers by quenching its light. 



VI. 
TO A DEAD FRIEND. 

Sleep, sleep upon thy chilly bed. 
Thy couch is cold and hard indeed ; 
Yet *t will not hurt thy weary head. 
Sleep, sleep in peace. 

Though heavy be the coverlid 
That lies upon thy wounded heart ; 
Yet 't is not heavy on thee now. 
Sleep soft and well. 
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Thou sleep'st and hearest not my prayers, 
Thou hearest not my mournful cries, 
Were 't better if thou shouldest hear ? 
No I truly, no I 

'Tis well with the^, 'tis well with thee, 
And if I too with thee were laid, 
Methinks that it were well for me. 
Sleep on, sleep on. 

Thou sleep*st and wakest not, when slow 
The clock proclaims the passing night. 
Nor when the village watchman calls 
The midnight hour. 

And when the lightning rends the sky, 
And thunder rolls from cloud to cloud; 
The tempest passes o'er thy grave 
And wakes thee not. 

And what hath troubled thee before 
From morning dawn till eventide, 
Thank God ! It troubles thee.no more 
In the still tomb. 

'Tis well with thee, 'tis well with thee. 
For all that thou hast suffered here. 
Thanks be to God I in the cold earth 
It grieves not thee. 

Oh I that I could be with thee now, 
Methinks that it were good for me. 
For here on earth I sit and mourn 
By grief oppressed. 

Yet soon, if it be the will of God, 
My day of rest may also come ; 
And then my friends will kindly dig 
My earthy bed. 
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There shall I lie and hreathe no more. 
And when my lullaby is sung, 
They '11 heap the earth upon us twain 
With many a prayer. 

Then shall I sleep as soft as thou, 
And shall not hear the din of earth, 
Till early on the sabbath day 
The morning dawns. 

And when that sabbath day doth dawn, 
And angels sing their morning song, 
Together thou and I shall wake 
Refreshed from sleep. 

And a new church shall then arise 
And glitter in the morning sun, 
And we shall sing in paradise 
Our daily praise. 
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ORIGINAL POEMS. 



DEDICATION TO TRUTH. 



I. 

Spirit op Truth I who dwellest everjnvhere, 
Who soarest high amid the lofty mountains, 

Who fliest with the clouds in middle air, 
Thou who rejoicest in the sunny fountains ; 

To thee alone, untouched hy human fate, 

Strains worthless, but for thee, I dedicate. 



II. 

Thee the blue heavens joyously proclaim, 

When they smile down upon the verdant earth. 

And the bright stars exalt thy unstained name, 
Dancing their annual course in choral mirth ; 

Thee all acknowledge, though but few obey, 

And dare to follow on thy star-paved way. 

F F 
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III. 

Thee the tall mountains soaring to the sky 

Acknowledge, and the clouds in hurried motion, 

Thee the swift rivers hymn exultingly, 

As they rush onward to th' engulfing ocean ; 

And the vast ocean roars his homage free 

To thee, Spirit of Truth, alone to thee. 



IV. 

Thy majesty the brilliant lightning-blazes. 
In wondrous flashes to mankind rehearse ; 

And the loud thunders roll thy lawful praises. 
The diapason of the universe : 

The elements, in chorus never ending, 

Hymn thy eternal name together blending. 



V. 

Thee equally the hurricano's rage 

Proclaim, and the sweet zephyr's balmy breath ; 
When elements with elements engage. 

Winged by the powers of darkness and of death ; 
Or when the heavens rest in calm repose. 
And the descending sun in glory glows. 
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VI. 

Yet though it he of truth the smallest part, 
Which here I humhly offer at thy shrine, 

Unmixed it flows from an adoring heart, 

Which hows in awe before thy name divine : 

Before thy feet a votary appears, 

True although humble, proud though awed by fears. 



VII. 
Proud of thy service and this mighty name. 

Awed by thy glory and thy presence pure, . 
Thou who need'st not the trumpet-blast of fame, 

Beyond material beings to endure ; 
Humbly I bow before thy awful throne. 
Clothed with a radiance haply not my own. 



VIII. 
'Tis not alone in the historic pages, 

That thou to man thyself dost manifest. 
The labours of the scientific sages. 

Are not alone by thee, Divine one, blest ; 
The poet too with thee shall find a part, 
Who bares with skilful hand the human heart. ' 
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IX. 

The higher truths of human thought and feeling, 
The nobler passions of the human mind, 

The soul of man to man is worth revealing^ 
Man is the proper study of mankind ; 

And thou, protectress, thou wilt not disdain, 

Though couched in fiction's form, the poet's strain^ 



X. 

By thee inspired, to thee as gifts I bring 
That which is thine indeed^ almighty Truth, 

These new plucked flowers before thy feet I fling. 
Culled by the hand of unaspiring youth ; 

Thine was the sowing, thine the harvest be. 

Accept the flowers that planted were by thee. 



"^ 
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BIRTH-DAY ODE. 



TO 



"The world is too much with us." — Wordsworth, 

Day after day in dread succession hies, 
Year after year with awful swiftness flies, 

And soon our tearful course of life is done : 
Time wears a mask that apes eternity, 
But Tainly 'twould deceive, time soon must fly ; 
Our sand must soon be run : 
Swift as yon setting sun 
Hastens to sink into his ocean bed. 
Our boasted life is past, our time of trial fled. 

See the Christian's body failing — 
Failing from the realms of earth ; 
See his friends around bewailing, 
Hushed is every sound of mirth. 
See ! his frame is sinking, dying, 
Tortured by unnumbered throes, 
Already is his fancy hieing 
Far from earth and all its woes. 
Till, from his frame his spirit flying. 
He sinks into his best — on earth his last repose. 

Should we weep when time is rolling 
Swiftly on its onward way ? 
List ! the distant bell is tolling 
For his dull and lifeless clay I 
Think'st thou that he needs consoling, 
Who has passed from earth away ? 
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Dost thou think he prayed to linger 
In such dreary scenes as this, 
When his God with beckoning finger 
Pointed to the reahois of bliss ? 

Think'st thou that he now is weeping 

For this life of sorrow ? 
No I with joy his spirit leaping > 

Waits no doubtful morrow : 
His eternal soul rejoices 

In the pangs from earth that tore him ; 
Now he hears the well-known voices 

Of the friends that died before him. 
Sorrow looseth her dominion 

O'er his bright and spotless spirit, 
Swift he flies on soaring pinion 

To the realms the good inherit. 

Think I what joy ! ecstatic gladness I 

From these realms of woe to fly ; 
To avoid all grief, all sadness. 
Happiness like him to die ! 
Well, indeed, that sainted man 

Cried, ere life had taken wing. 
Ere his appointed hour had come to die. 
Thus his words triumphant ran : — 
" O death, where is thy victory ? 
" O grave, where is thy sting ?" 
Think'st thou he grieved, when torture-wrung he died ? 
The sting of death is sin, — death hath no sting beside. 

Be then ever joyful-hearted. 

Nor the fleeting moments weep ; 

Joyful look on years departed, 

Death is— into life —to sleep. 
Thus kindly ancient sages deemed of death, 
Thus little did they reck to part with life and breath ; 

Thus the young that died they buried 

At the dawn of early morning, 

Ere the sun's bright chariot hurried 

Swiftly over land and sea ; 
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(Heaven and earth with light adorning), 

To his goal triumphantly : 

Thus they thought that gentle Flora, 

Who reposes 
'Midst the violet hanks and roses, 
Smiles upon her sweet face brightening. 
Vivid as the summer lightning, 
Or the young and bright Aurora 
Stole away those youthful faces 
To their own divine embraces : 
Such the colour, such the hue, 
Death presented to their view. 

Yet think not that earth hath no pleasure, 

That joy hath no place below> 
This world hath full many a treasure — 

Oases in deserts of woe ; 
Though tumults and strifes rage around us, 

Though coldness our friendships may sever. 
Though the world and its fetters may bound us. 

Yet one joy can depart from us never : 
We may love, though we be not loved. 

We may smile, though the cold world frown, 
All pleasure can ne'er be removed, 

While our souls remain our own. 

In the souls of the good there subsisteth a joy. 
Not woe can efface, not time can destroy ; 

Though hopes of earthly comfort be from their bosoms driven, 
They have faith in heaven ; 

They know they are destined for dwellings of bliss. 

Far happier, far nobler, far better than this ; 

Where the weary shall rest, where the sleepless shall sleep. 

Where the mourner no more for the lost one shall weep. 

They have faith in the human race. 
No persecutions can destroy, no troubles can efface ; 
They see the splendours of the earth in varied colours dight. 
The violet's and the rose's hues, the rainbow's fairy light ; 
They view the grandeur of the deep ; — the billows of the ocean 
Wake in them many a lofty thought, and many a deep emotion : 
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What sight *s more wondrous or more fair, than earth, and sky, and sea ? 

But with them they sink to nought compared with man's nohility. 

They see his works, the varied forms each takes beneath his sway, 

The works as of a demi-god, though lasting but a day. 

They know the brightness of his mind, the splendour of his soul. 

And sink abashed, confounded, down, before the mighty whole. 

O miracle beyond belief ! O faith unknown before I 

Though wicked men around him rage, though troubles round him roar. 

Though vile deceit^ and war, and strife, and madness, and despair. 

Have turned into a hell the world God made so heavenly fair ; 

Though men are full of hate and pride, and though with dreadful ban 

They've driven love away from earth — he still hath faith in man. 

And the love wherewith the good man loves, can ne'er be lost again ; 

It passeth through the wide wide world, and finds in it no home. 

Insulted most by those whom most it sought, it suffereth pain. 

Doomed through the earth without a friend or resting place to roam. 

And then retumeth back again to Him who sent it forth. 

With double force it comes to him who knows-«-who feels its worth. 



II. 

THE SUNKEN ISLE.* 

There stood an ancient city once, a city high and free. 
And all above was dark blue sky, and all around the sea ; 
So fair it was, it seemed to be a very wilderness 
Of all that could give bliss and joy, replete with happiness. 

And here a lovely maiden dwelt, and she was passing fair. 
She seemed not one of this frail earth, but a spirit of the air ; 
Thou, island, wast a radiant gem set in that cerule sea, 
But O more beautiful by far was the jewel set in thee ! 

And a youth came from a distant land, a nobler youth, I ween. 
Was ne'er before upon this earth in human figure seen : 
He saw and loved that maiden bright : — ^they were a beauteous pair. 
That lovely maid with the deep blue eye, and youth with flowing hair. 



• Originally inserted in " The Court Magazine." 
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He wedded her, and led her far, to distant — distant lands, 
Far from where ocean roared and plunged upon her native sands. 
Far fi'om that fairy country where her childhood used to smile, 
Far, far away from her much-loved home, — her beauteous ocean-isle. 

And the mighty north-wind rose, and he was " tyrannous and strong," 
And raged against that lovely isle, and roaring, passed along : 
And the waves, like troops embattled, rolled against the sandy shore, 
And the mighty waters swept along with loud triumphant roar. 

Then from the hut and palace-hall alike, there rose on high 
From aged and from young alike, one loud heart-piercing cry. 
One only cry of grief and woe, one shout of loud despair, — 
The waters had overwhelmed it all, no island now was there. 

And years rolled on, the lady fair returned to view the sea. 
Where once her island home had braved the waves triumphantly, 
And oft she urged her little skiff across the silent wave. 
And gazed upon the dismal spot which was her country's grave. 

And one calm day with her loved spouse she leaves the sandy shore. 
Ah I hapless I little does he think she will return no more ; 
When lo I beneath the glassy wave their island they behold. 
With her columns all of marble bright and pinnacles of gold. 

"Ah I look, my loved one, look," she cried, " how fair, how beauteously 
Our little island home appears beneath the tranquil sea ; 
The spirits of my ancestors, they call me from below. 
Farewell, to all above, farewell ! to my own dear home t go. 

" Farewell !" she cried, " farewell I" and still the words ring in the air. 
He turns and looks around, alas I the lady is not there ; 
And a slight ripple shows aloae, where she sank beneath the wave. 
And sought, nor sought in vain, in her loved home a gprave. 
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III. 

THE GENIUS OF THE TOWN, AND THE GENIUS 

OF THE COUNTRY. 

A FRAGMENT. 

The genius of the town was old and hoary, 

An old man more from weariness than age, 
An old man from his birth, — so runs the story, 

And for its accuracy I '11 engage. 

A crown of bricks upon his head he carried, 

With mortar powdered was his scanty hair. 
Faltering his step was, and full oft he tarried, — 

Wrinkled his forehead was with anxious care. 

And by his side was his triumphal carriage. 
An omnibus with medalled cad behind, 

I do not wish its beauty to disparage. 

But 't was not quite so rapid as the wind, 
And many a fairer form 'tis possible to find. 

Around him drove and stood a myriad others, 

Chariot and coach and cab of every form. 
Whose drivers were in cheating only brothers, 

But in their controversies rather warm. 

And gorgeous palaces of semblance airy. 
And lofty domes, and buildings monumental. 

Whose tout ensemble was entirely fairy, 

Save that above the doors, large type proclaimed the rental. 

And brilliant lights, and glittering shops, and roads 
That might have served for paths to ancient gods, 

Appeared around him in his onward way : 
And wheresoe'er his wandering footsteps went, 
The sprites of other climes with luxuries o'er him bent. 

And darkest night was turned to brightest day. 
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Yet about and around 

Rang many a sound 
Which breathed forth the accents of grief and despair. 

And all spirits of kindness 

Mourned for his blindness; 
For around him a dark fog had poisoned the air. 

And wretchedness, and misery, and grief. 

And fever-stricken poverty, and woe 
That seeks for sympathy nor finds relief, 

Whose tears in whirlpool circles round him flow. 
And drunkenness and bloated jollity 
Mixed with those brilliant shapes to join his company. 

There, where the glittering lamps illumed the night, 
Where all was seeming beauty, seeming splendour, 

Vice raised aloft her head with jewels bright, 
And Virtue mourned her fate in accents tender. 

There, where the table groaned beside his way 
With all the luxuries of farthest Ind — 

Beside that plenty, thousands pined away, 
Sinking 'neath hunger and the chilly wind. 

There, where the palace reared its lofty head. 

Pointing its gilded pinnacles on high, 
Beside its splendour lay the houseless dead, 

Cradled by woe into eternity. 

And burning fevers, and dire ague- shocks, 

And pleurisies, and agonising pains 
Of every kind, which whiten coal-black locks, 

And scorch the living blood in youthful veins. 

And Beggary in all her myriad forms, • 

Shivering with cold beneath the pelting rain. 
Exposed to all the furies of the storms, 
• Stood, hid by splendours, in his motley train. 

And wheresoever there was aught of brightness. 
Of beauty, or of clearest brilliancy, 
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Where'er the foot of youth seemed fraught with lightness, 
Midst joys of every kind and each degree. 

There was a spectre howling in the distance, - 
There was the cankerworm in every flower ; 

Most seeming quiet hid the most resistance, 
Most seeming joy most misery had in store. 

For selfishness, and dire hypocrisy, 

And every vile luxurious form of death. 
And tattered woe, and abject poverty, 

And av'rice, parting but witb parting breath, 

All, with a veil of splendour round them cast. 

Stood where the genius of the city passed. 

Dancing around him with satanic mirth. 

For, through his aid, they hoped one day to win the earth. 

Thus they around him thronged, but opposite 
The country's genius stood, a form of light : — 

She wore on her head a bright crownlet of flowers. 
That glanced in the sunshine and danced in the wind ; 

They were culled where they grew, in the Orient bowers, 
By fingers which still left their sweetness behind. 

And around and above her green branches were waving, 
And green grew the grass 'neath the tread of her feet ; 

And forms of enchantment her bright hair were laving 
With dews yet untouched by the sun's burning heat. 

Her figure was moulded in youthfullest lightness. 
Half veiled by the fall of her hair's darkening tresses. 

And the zephyrs descended, encompassed with brightness. 
And played on her bosom in gentle caresses. 

And the spirits that sport in the blue plains of ether. 

Inhaling their brilliancy from the clear tide 
That pours from the throne of the bright sun, were with her. 

Yet, bright as they were, they were dark by her side. 
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Her eves were two fountains of love and of splendour. 
Dark as midnight, yet flashing like jewels of Ind : 

She raised the sweet song, and her accents so tender 
Were kindled to flame as they passed on the wind. 

Forth from her deep bosom the full notes were flung, 
And all nature was hushed as her summons she sung. 

** Spirits of beauty. 
Spirits of power, 
Haste to your duty. 
This is the hour. 

<< Thou that indwellest the violet. 
And paintest its cup with bright dew wet. 
Thou that sleepest 
Within the rose ; 
Thou that steepest 
In soft repose 
All that attend thee, when forth thou pealest 

Music from the sweet blue bell 
Music unheard by the senses, — that stealest 

0*er the mind thou knowest to move so well ;-^ 
Spirits of each and every flower. 
Haste to your duty, — this is the hour. 

<< Ye that preside o'er the wildernesses, 

Where the death-bringing footstep of man hath not been. 
Ye that conceal your ambrosial tresses 

Where trees wave above ye their branches of green, 

** Ye that preside o'er the clearness of morning. 
Ye who the gales yet untainted are breathing. 

Ye who the tumults of proud cities scorning, 

Your crownals of flowers in silence are wreathing I 

<< Ye who inhale from the odorous grasses, 
Odours more sweet and more delicate still. 

When he who hath known you, and loved you too, passes, 
Whose soul the fair spirits of nature yet fill I 



*< Ye of the light foot and sunniest ey< 

Leave your haunts for a moment — to succour me, fly ! 
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Spirits of heaven 

That hover ahove us ! 

Spirits of ocean, 

• For ye too love us. 
Ye too endure not the poisonous city, 
Haste to my succour, haste ! Pity, O, pity ! " 

Thus she sang, and each tone from her sweet lips that flew, 

To a spirit of heauty and loveliness grew; 

With light for a sword, and with love for a shield, 

And beauty for cuirass they came to the field. 



IV. 
LINES.* 



Whose are the names that shall survive the wrack 

Of ages, and of Time's corroding tooth ? 
Whose are the deeds shall bear our spirits back 

To times of freedom, piety, and truth ? 
Shall it be theirs who to destruction hurled 

Whole nations, their own lust of power to feed ; 
Who bent before their sway a prostrate world, 

Whose madness made the best and wisest bleed ? 
No I When the conquerors' names we shout on high, 
Widows' and orphans' wail will rise and drown the cry. 

Shall it be theirs who sought but rule to gain, 

And bow'd mankind beneath their ravening power. 
To whom the destitute appeal in vain. 

Who waste in dreams ambitious every hour ? 
Shall it be theirs who fill the statesman's seat, 

On their own exaltation solely bent. 
While their whole land with mis'ry's tears is wet. 

And with fierce wars, or civil tumult rent ? 

* These lines appeared originally in "The Court Magazine." 
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No I When we strive to raise on high th^ir name, 
A people's cry shall rise, and silence us to shame. 

And when, beneath religion's mask concealed, 

Priests the fierce fires of persecution light. 
When in God's name the bloody sword they wield, 

And call on armies for their God to fight ; 
Think ye posterity shall call them blest, 

Or place them on the pinnacle of fame ? 
No ! far 'neath other tyrants shall they rest, 

Far deeper sink in an abyss of shame. 
Who dared despise the precept of their Lord, 
" Whoe'er the sword shall use, shall perish by the sword. 

His shall it be who leaves to man behind 

Conceptions vast of truth and piety ; 
The mighty echo of whose giant mind 

Still fills the world with gentlest harmony : 
Whose spirit has ascended to the throne 

Of the Eternal, and learnt wisdom there ; 
Who bows to virtue and to truth alone, 

Undazzled by all worldly pomp and glare : 
When such are named, whole nations shall arise, 
And high exalt their name, and laud it to the skies. 

And shall these be but of one favoured land ? 

Shall goodness to one spot be limited ? 
Shall the heart's soil depend upon the sand 

That girds a country round, shall truth be fed 
By but one atmosphere, and shall there be 

A limit to the race of glorious men. 
Who live to make all countries good and free, 

All nations friends and brothers too, — ^must then 
Truth in all climes but one, her task resign. 
And sighing say : ^^ Alas ! such office is not mine I"? 

No ! 'Tis a task to every land assigned, 
All may perform — the aged or the youth, — 

All may attempt to raise the human mind, 
There can be no monopoly of truth ! 
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And future times shall reverence them all, — 
No matter of what country or what creed, 

Whether before Mohammed's shrine they fall, 

Or Christ, who deigned for human sin to bleed ; — 

All lands must reverence the virtuous man, 

Whether from England sprung, or farthest Hindostan. 



V. 



LINES 

ON NEW YEAR'S DAY.* 

And has another year indeed pass'd by. 
Changing and sorrowful as all before ? 

has it not been swift exceedingly, 
Hasting to blend it with the years of yore ? 
Twelve months have past, yet seems it scarcely more 
Than yesterday, when I that welcome gave, 
Which I to-day with many a fear outpour, 

Lest it may not be powerful to save 
Those whom I love the best from an untimely grave. 

1 bless the coming year with aching heart, 

" For I am sick and tired of lingering here ;" — 
O that at last dull grief would do its part, 
And stretch this body on a joyful bier. 
And bind it fast to earth, till he appear. 
Who shall remove us to his own bright heaven I 
When grief and woe, earth's ambient atmosphere, 
Shall like a scroll be rolled, and, lightning-riven. 
All evil things shall be from God's creation driven ! 

* Inserted originally in " The Sunbeam." 



^ 
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To toil — to labour — ^ne'er to be content — 
To lose the spirit in the body's thrall, — 
Be like a bow from its uprightness bent, — 
To try to rise, and humbled down to fall, 
Let by the narrow chain that binds us all, — 
And when with yirtuous strength we strive toward right, 
To be restrained as by a prison wall ; 
These are the joys, and these the pleasures bright, 
For which with death so long — so earnestly we fight. 

There is a remedy for all this grief. 
One easy remedy, and one alone, — 
One in which wearied souls may find relief. 
Where pain no more, nor sorrow make their moan, 
Where there is heard no more the harrowing tones. 
The wail of sad humanity's distress : — 
There is one cure — a very easy one— 
The cure alone which can our spirits bless. 
Or rend the chains that bind to earth's sad wilderness. 

To die, is in a better world — to live. 
To perish, — only to be bom again ; 
Sure all the pleasure that this earth can give 
(Which only means a less degree of pain), 
Cannot with heaven in the balance strive. 
For this our frame our spirit tortureth. 
And binds it fast with manacle and gyve, 
Holding it back by chains of life and breath ; 
One speedy cure remains, and one alone, — 'tis death. 

Death I death I that little word sounds passing strange. 
It seems unfitted for our mortal ears : 
Death is to rest from toils — ^be free from change — 
To cease all sorrow ; — what should raise our fears. 
When such great joy beyond the tomb appears ? 
Why do we not cease living presently, 
When by that act we cease from toil and tears ? 
Why do we not from all this tumult fly ? 
It is because we are not yet prepared to die. . 

H H 
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Are we as yet prepared to leave our woe, 
And hasten to the bliss that never ends ? 
Are we prepared to that blest land to go. 
Whose happiness all other joys transcends ? 
Are we prepared to join these once-loved friends, 
Whose mansions ordered stand in realms above ? 
Is *t true to heaven alone our spirit tends ? 
Doth it in heavenly thoughts continual move ? 
And is it always full of nought but heavenly love ? 

Is there no answer ? Sha^Ae has struck me dumb ! 
But, hark I a voice responds from out my breast, 
With accents clear that still small voice doth come, 
The utterance of conscience, whose behest 
Would I had followed more, for 'tis the best. 
Its accents rise my heaving bosom under, 
Which in this saddening earth hath had no rest. 
It rives my aching heart with might asunder. 
And sounds upon my ear with knell like distant thunder : 

" And hast thou striven agsdnst the body's chain 
Always to heaven, and heaven's eternal light ? 
And has it always been thy chiefest pain. 
That earthly bonds have kept thee from the right ? 
And hast thou fought indeed a holy fight 
Against the powers of darkness and of ill ? 
And hast thou striven indeed with all thy might. 
Thy breast with heavenly thoughts alone to fill ? 
Hast thou not sinned before ? — Art thou not sinning still ? 

<< Thy griefs have risen from frustrated desires : 
Were those desires then always after good ? 
And did not earthly passions blend their fires — 
Passions by a pure soul not understood ? 
And was thy Saviour's word thy spirit's food ? 
No I not alone the heavenly aspiration 
By body hindered, caused those tears of blood ; 
Body has been full oft thine adoration : — 
Was it not so ? — Thy silence is thy- condemnation. 
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" Thy Maker placed thee here upon his earth, 
Where all is good — for he hath made it all ; 
And what if hy his potent will thy hirth 
Into this life he a short death ? a Ml 
From heavenly realms into a prison wall? 
Dar'st thou from that which God hath ordered fly ? 
Dar'st thou imclean what God hath hallowed call ? 
No I Be it thine thy frame to satisfy, 
Until thy Maker's power shall free thee and it die. 

<< True, man is horn to sorrow as the sparks 
Fly upward to the heavens — most true, his soul 
Bears on it of restraint and grief the marks. 
While in the world he sojourns ; still his goal 
Must he to sanctify the Incarnate Whole, 
Even that which hears the stamp of matter most : 
So the whole earth 'twixt each extended pole. 
Shall hear the impress of the spirit, and lost 
To grosser things, praise God with all ihe heavenly host. 

" Thus shall this earth, where woe alone hath heen. 
Beneath the Spirit's power he heavenly hright. 
Shall he from densest darkness freed, a scene 
Where light shall struggle hut with higher light ; 
And though indeed thou mayst not reach the height. 
To which thou canst not e'er as mortal rise. 
Thou shalt hehold with still increased delight, 
A heaven on earth appear before thine eyes, 
And thine own soul shall he thy proper paradise. 

<< How shouldst thou hope all sorrow to avoid, 
To he delivered from all earthly pain ? 
Even Christ the woes of earth hath not destroyed 
(And yet his mission was not all in vain), 
The powers of grief he willed not to restrain, 
" A man of woe he is," the prophet saith, 
A man of woe he was on earth's sad plain. 
Until he yielded up his parting hreath, 
And even in death hecame the conqueror of death. 
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" Sorrow and grief, indeed, thou canst not fly. 
But thou shalt bear them all with heaven-lent power ; 
Thus when thy God thy body bids to die. 
Thou shalt not shun with dread the awful hoar. 
As if annihilation seemed to lour ; 
But thou shalt hail with pleasure unrepressed 
Of thy long pilgrimage on earth the dower, 
The glorious prospect of eternal rest, 
Free from all toils, and tears, upon thy Maker's breast." 



VI. 
LOVE.* 

" God is love." 1 John iv. 8. 

When first God*s spirit brooded like a dove, 
Upon the waters of the mighty deep. 
And spread his wings the troubled waves above^ 
And lulled them to a long unwonted sleep ; 
Ere insects on the earth had learned to creep. 
Ere birds on varied plumes had sought the sky, 
Ere man had learned to live was but to weep. 
On earth a conflict raged incessantly. 
Between opposing powers that warred for mastery. 

Then element with element engaging, 
Strove till earth shook beneath their conflict dire ; 
Furious they fought, with hateful passions raging. 
And seemed not ever of the strife to tire ; 
Water with air engaged, and both with fire, 
And earth shook forth the ocean from her breast. 
Which in his turn drenched earth with thickening mire ; 
And thus boiled on their anger unrepressed, — 
No respite from their rage, and from their strife no rest. 



* Inserted in the " Sunbeam." 
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And ocean whirled aloft its foamy billow, 
To reach the place where, crowned with starry light, 
The air reclined upon his skiey pillow, 
Wielding the thunder-sceptre of his might ; 
And then again repelled from its proud height. 
Sank howling down to where the fire had life. 
And there renewed the interminable fight. 
While darkness palpable o'erhung the strife ; 
Darkness with phantom shapes and forms terrific rife. 

Then sounded from his throne the word of God, 
And loftiest mountains bowed th^ir proud heads down, 
And chaos trembled at Jehovah's nod, 
And quailed beneath the terrors of his frown ; 
The waters that had threatened earth to drown, 
Yielded at his command. The fire was dim 
That erst had glowed so fiercely : — and his crown 
The air-king laid before the feet of him 
Who rode upon the wings of fiery cherubim. 

<* Let there be light," he cried, and Darkness fled. 
With all its phantom shapes and dismal forms, 
For light was love, and o*er the heavens shed 
Its glorious radiance, driving thence the storms 
Of hate and rage :^its breath creation warms : 
Each element receives its destined station. 
All shapes of matter various life informs. 
Till man appears the wonder of creation. 
And fills the yielding air with songs of adoration. 

How changed the scene, for concord rules the whole. 
The powers that once contended now agree. 
As they were all possessed but by one soul, 
With no conflicting passions ; — the broad sea 
No more attempts from its fixed bed to flee, 
Its billows on the blue sky kindly gaze, 
And seem to look toward it lovingly. 
Angels and men, e*en beasts their voices raise. 
And sing with one accord their great Creator's praise. 
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For God hath spoken, and his word was love, 
Which hencefortli had its dwelling upon earth ; 
The emblem of his spirit — ^the sweet dove, 
Brooded o*er anger and the fruit was mirth : 
Loye was the spell that caused this new birth 
Of peace on earth, and mercy mild the token, 
Tumult, and rage, and war, had lost their worth, 
Creation from its trance of ire was woken. 
Love had come down from heaven, for God himself had ^oken. 

And though man fell, and praised no more so gladly^ 
Him who had rescued earth from its sad woe ; 
And though he oft was vexed and wept full sadly. 
Until the fount was dried from which tears flow ; 
Though hateful passions sent from realms below 
Inflamed his breast, and with his spirit strove. 
And sought within him angry thoughts to sow. 
And wean him from his God, — ^from things above, 
There still remained one light : — one fled not — it was love. 

And love still rules on earth, and still holds sway. 
And still 'mid human woes, its power is seen ; 
Love still illumes man's heart with cheering ray ; 
And though foul hates may drive it far away. 
One bright spot always shows where love hath been. 

And when hate seems to rule the hour. 

And sects and parties strive together ; 
And when the clouds of anger lour. 

And all around is wintry weather ; 

Though all is black and dark around. 

Still by the eye of men believing, 
One bright and beauteous spot is found ; 

Except when he, himself deceiving. 
His soul of every hope and comfort is bereaving. 

Nought with love a war can wage, 

Nought its power resisteth ; 
E'en when angriest passions rage, 

Oh ! believe, it still existeth. 



^ 
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If love be in thine heart, 

It is every where ; 
If in thy breast it have its part, 

All things to thee are fair. 

The tempest is raging I hark, the thunder 

Is pealing from pole to pole ; 
The lightning rives the darkness asunder, 

And the waters roar and roll ; 
And the winds shake the forest ; and the ocean 
Is mingled with the sky in commotion, 
A veil of dark clouds o'er its surface driven, 
Covers the face of the trembling heaven ; 
And the spirits of hate seem to hold control, 
And with terror is shrinking the soul : — 

Yet lo ! 
The darkfiess hath yielded to light. 
And the storm-winds cease to blow, 
And again the sun appeareth, again the sky is bright. 
For love hath fought for human kind, and gained the mastery. 
And evil things are driven far from the fair and sunny sky. 

Listen, O listen I it is the cannon's rattle ; 

How loudly, how fearftilly, it strikes upon the ear : 

Look I (the mind alone can see them) how the demons of battle 

Are spreading through the warring hosts destruction and fear. 

See ! one image of the deity is bleeding, 

His death-wound was given by another. 

By him whom God had called his brother. 

He is dying, he is dying ! the life-blood ebbeth fast. 

And the shadows thrown by death's approach upon his brow are cast : 

His well loved friends are passing by the dying man unheeding ; 

Hate, hate is urging them to seek the conflict gory, 

Hate fills their heart and bums in every vein ; 

They are worshippers of Hate, but they call the monster Glory. 

They care not, for in seeking it, they heed not other's pain. 

Yet e'en that scene of death, 

Is ruled by love. 
And with his latest breath 

The soldier looks above, 
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And prays to God for mercy, that God whose name is love. 
Far away from his spirit fly the clouds of doubt and care, 
It seeks to reach its native heaven, delivered from despair ; 
Hate flies away from him, — it hath no longer power. 
For love has gained the mastery o'er the soldier's dying hour. 

And woman's love is powerful on earth. 
It changes pain to pleasure, woe to mirth ; 
It soothes all care, it smooths the wrinkled brow, 
The same through trials yesterday, as now ; 
Nought can o'ercome it, or its power tame, 
Through weal or woe is woman's love the same. 
When hateful furies man's proud bosom rend. 
Then woman's love is nigh, and lulls to rest 
The strifes that war conflicting in his breast ; 
And all his hate in thoughts of love must end* 

Thus doth Jehovah's utterance sway the world ; 
He who hath faith can see it all in all. 
And it shall rule when earth to ruin hurled, 
Devoured by fires, shall from its orbit fall ; 
And when hate seems the most to rule this ball. 
Advancing onward, but from worse to worse. 
Holding all kindlier feelings deep in thrall, 
Even then shall love remove the direful curse, 
And at the last shall rule, as God, the universe. 



VII. 
WEEP NOT FOR ME. 

LINES ADDRESSED TO 



Weep not for me, though Death may throw. 
With certain aim his fatal dart, 
And pierce this weary lab'ring heart. 

And lay me low. 
Though I may seem to others gone, 
I shall but change this passing form, 
I shall but bow before the storm, 
E'en then thou shalt not be alone. 

Weep not for me ! 
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Weep not for me, but rather joy ; 
I seek the reahns beyond the tomb 
Where summer-flowers for ever bloom, 

Nor pleasures cloy. 
And when my soul resigns its trust, 
Rendering the body back to earth 
Which gave it shape, and form, and birth, 
My frame alone shall sleep in dust. 

Weep not for me ! 

Weep not for me ; no pain shall there 
That frame again with torments rend. 
All sorrow there shall have an end~- 

All grief, all care. 
StUl shall it rest beneath the sod, 
Where captives from their toil repose. 
Where joys alike and sorrows close ; 
The spirit shall return to God ; 

Weep not for me I 

Thee still, though dead, I shall behold. 
Still shall I hear thy gentle voice, 
Still in thine accents loved rejoice. 

Still converse hold. 
I will not leave thee all alone, 
O weep not therefore ; should I die. 
From thine my spirit will not fly ; 
O weep not when this clay is gone, 

Weep not for me I 

Whether thou view the sun by day. 
Or gaze upon that orb so bright, 
The huntress ruler of the night. 

Or astral ray : 
Although thine eye shall see me not, 
Thy touch not feel, nor hear thine ear, 
Yet ever to thee I am near, 
Ne'er shalt thou by me be forgot : 

Weep not for me I 
I I 
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Though round thee life's dread billows roar, 
The way to calm them I shall find. 
And in thy storm be-mffled mind 

Sweet comfort pour : 
I '11 sigh to thee in each cool breeze^ 
I '11 gaze on thee from each calm star 
That rolls its pallid orb afar» 
And rustle in the dark green trees ; 

Weep not for me I 

When 'neath the storm the forests nod, 
I will speak to thee in the thunder, 
In lightning rive the gloom asunder, 

Proclaiming God I 
Where'er thou art will I be near, 
No other charms shall us divide, 
No power shall keep me from thy side. 
An influence and an essence clear : 

Weep not for me I 

And when thou lay'st thee down to die. 
When death shall mark thy paling brow, 
E'en in that dreadful hour, as now, 

I will be nigh ; 
The pillow for thy aching head 
I '11 smoothe, and with religion's voice 
1 11 bid thy parting soul rejoice. 
Spread angel-forms around thy bed ; 

Nor weep for thee I 

Together, then, to realms above 
We '11 rise, and see the feet of him 
To whom bow down the cherubim 

In fear and love :-^ 
There shall we aye together be, 
No pain or grief shall there alloy 
The eternal buoyance of our joy. 
And then thou wilt not weep for me. 

Nor I for thee I 
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VIII. 

TO MY SISTER. 

Years roll, — time flies, — another summer passes ; 
The well-loved friends with whom we lived together^ 
Are mown hy death as summer's waving grasses, 
And sunk beneath life's storms and wint'ry weather. 

Seek'st thou a land with milk and honey flowing. 
Some long imagined dreams' reality ? 
Here, in this life, dark weeds of care are growing, 
And hopes and joys with age advancing fly. 

Thou mayst not ever know the dance at even, 
Nor ply, in merry game, thy busy feet, 
Nor sleep unruffled ^neath the dark blue heaven, 
Nor far fix)m grief dwell in some calm retreat. 

And why ? In life we pilgrims are, and strangers, 
Depressed by troubles, persecuted, lone ; 
We live encompassed by a thousand dangers, 
Until our weary trial-time is gone. 

What are the joys of life, — and what its pleasures ? ' - 

A poor short moment of ^tonnl bliss : — /f^/l^^^^U^^ 

Heap rather for thyself eternal treasures. 
And in God's service place thy happiness. 

Believe ! Belief shall raise thee to communion 
With him who rules on high^thy Heavenly king : 
All things believe ! Faith is the bond of union 
With those bright angels who before him sing. 

Hope all things I Upon life's dark stormy river 
The bark of hope alone shall joyful sail : 
That shall be wafted on in gladness ever. 
Untouched, uninjured, by the inconstant gale- 
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Have charity I assist thy poorer neighbour, 

Or all thy other efforts are in vain ; 

Thou know'st beneath what woes thy friends may labour, 

Let them not fruitlessly to thee complain. 

Thus shalt thou live, — not free from care and sorrow, 
For that is every man's appointed doom ; 
But acting well to day, and of to-morrow 
Careless, as knowing earth is not thy home. 

Bright is the dawn of life's short fleeting morning, 
But clouds spread quickly o'er the radiant sky ; 
Bright are the flowers life's youthful path adorning, 
But all their sweetness from those flowers must fly. 

Except thou have a cloudless heaven within thee, 
Except thou walk a flowery, sinless, path, 
The Powers of Darkness from thy God will win thee, 
And leave thee shieldless to his dreadftd wrath. 



IX. 
SPIRITUAL INFLUENCE. 

There are spirits around us . 

"Wherever we are, 
They seek us from heaven. 

From each distant star ; 
And when they have found us, 
(On gentle winds driven) 
In our actions they boimd us, — 

They make or they mar. 

We cannot see them, 
Yet they stand in our daily way ; 

We cannot flee them, 
So kind and so constant are they. 
On the wings of the zephyr 

O'er earth they fly ; 
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In the billows of ocean 

They billow on high. 
No forms fantastic 

Delight they to bear, 
But what fancy plastic 

Gives them to wear. 

The rush of the wintry storms, 

The breath of the summer wind 
Pass by us — they have no forms. 
Yet fancy a form can find. 
Even thus have the spirits of the happy dead 
No forms save those by fancy bred. 

Incorporeal essence 

And influence clear I 
We feel their presence 

We know them near I 

Not here, nor there, 
But in all things around. 

Not in earth or in air, 
Not in silence or sound, 

But every where 
Are they to be found. 

On the lonely pillow 
Wet with the mourner's tear. 

On the ocean billow 
Big with the seaman's fear, 

In the weeping willow 
Bent o'er the waters clear. 

See through the greenwood spreading 

A dark and a silent form : 
Earth smiles — ^the- smile unheeding. 

He frowns like the gathered storm : 
A tempest is raging 

Deep in his swelling breast, 
And the passions engaging, 
' Heed not reason's behest. 
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Yet — see, he is smiling I 
The frowns from his face are gone ! 

His cares beguiling, 
A fair spirit to him hath flown I 
A spirit hath sought him— 

A spirit of rest 
Quiet hath brought him, 
Calming his breast. 

That friend, perchance, whom he but then was weeping, 
Whelmed for ever in the dismal tomb, — 

His senses now in Lethe's stream is steeping, 
His spirit leading to his spirit's home. 

The realms of heaven perchance to him he sheweth. 
Lulling to peace the tumult of his mind. 

Which wanders now where heavenly flowerage groweth, 
Breathing eternal sweetness on the wind. 

He knows not, perchance. 
That a spirit is on him, 
He knows not the glance 
Of that spirit hath won him 
From care 
Yet that spirit hath sought him, 
That spirit hath brought him 
From dark despair. 

In the calm of the moonlit night, 

In the nightingale's song in the grove. 

In the fading of day's garish light. 
In the feelings and thoughts of love, 

In every thing sweet and in every thing fair, 

Spirits axe with us every where. 

List the roaring of the billows. 

List the tumult of the ocean. 
Which its foaming waters pillows^ 

Midst fearful commotion, 
In the sky I 
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On each crested wave a spirit, 

From trouble departed, 
Its place doth inherit, 
Telling to the broken-hearted, 
" There is rest on high." 

Though the sea hath from mom to night no rest. 
Though no halcyons calm its troubled breast. 
Yet the spirits that ride on the rushing wave, 
As the sides of the foaming beach they lave, 
Midst the roaring and wild riot, 

'Midst their tumult and commotion, 
Tell us in the heavens there 's quiet, 
Though there is not in the ocean I 
For in all things mighty, and in all things fair. 
Spirits are with us everywhere. 

List, music is pealing 

On the wind : 
Its accents are stealing 

O'er the mind. 
Not in earth it tarrieth, 
But the spirit carrieth 

To the spirits above : 
O'er the soul it swelleth, 
To the mind it telleth 
Of unextinguished — unextinguishable love. 

Yes I spirits are soaring 

On every note, 
And comfort are pouring 
Around as they float, 
The souls of the living they are tearing 

From earth. 
And through the regions above are bearing, 
There, where they had their birth. 

For in all things gentle, and all things fair, 
Spirits are with us every where ; 
In earth, and in heaven, 
In fire and air, 
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When by tempests riven, 
Or when bright and fair. 
Every where, 
Spirits are with us everywhere. 

Woe be to him who feeleth them not. 
Woe be to him who greeteth them not I 

Unloved and unloving, 

Unknowing — unknown. 

His heart never roving 

From dust and from clay. 

Without tear — without moan. 

He shall pass away. 
And his soul with his body together decay. 



X. 

HYMN 

OF THE WANDERING ITALIAN MINSTRELS, TO THE VIRGIN. 

Mother of our blessed Saviour, from thy throne incline and listen. 
From thy calm retreat we call thee, prayer on prayer together stringing ; 
Nature whispers to devotion, — on the trees the dew-drops glisten, 
'Stead of bells of man's construction, flowery chimes to prayer are ringing. 
Listen, O listen, list as we call thee, 

Ave Maria ! 

Far above in heaven thou dwellest, thy Redeemer Son adoring, 
Blest before all other women, of thy Lord and ours the mother ; 
There before his throne thou kneelest, prayer and praises still outpouring^ 
With thine own sweet prayer and praises, mix devotion for another I 
Denial — refusal can never befall thee, 

Ave Maria ! 

Send down on our hearts the comfort, which the cold world still denies us. 
" Peace I leave you," said the Saviour, when from his beloved he parted ; 
Through all countries have we wandered, but his peace for ever flies us, 
Tempting seeks us for a moment, and then leaves us broken-hearted. 
Aid us to gain it for ever and ever, 

Ave Maria ! 
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Well we know why peaoe deserts us — Sin hath rule within our hosoms : 
And when the sweet flower of memory of our hlessed Saviour springeth 
Up within us, Sin ariseth like a worm to nip the blossoms, 
And the great Messiah's message no more on our conscience ringeth : 
But thou canst recall it to part from us never, 

Ave Maria ! 

All the fields around are blooming, but we miss Italia's heaven. 
Thy blue eye shines not upon us, as it did on our own dwelling ; 
Sorrow, care, and gloomy exile in this world to us are given. 
Heave our bosoms and the warm drops from the fount of tears ar^ swelling: 
But thou canst aid us with sweet consolation, 

Ave Maria ! 

Pour into our hearts the spirit which consoled the Saviour's sorrow, 
In his trial in the garden direr far than human anguish : 
Pour thy sleep upon our eyelids, — when we wake upon the morrow. 
Stronger made by thine assistance, we no more in grief shall languish. 
Thou shalt comfort our exile 'mid every nation, 

Ave Maria I 



XL 
REMINISCENCES OF A COUNTRY VILLAGE. 

I. 

r 

THE CHURCH. 

England, most truly do men call thee blest. 
Through every field of thine the village bell. 
To prayer inviting, pours its magic spell : 
A refuge sure thou hast when most distrest. 
In these, the choicest monuments and best 
Our fathers left us of their wisdom. Hold 
Fast by thy Church I Better than gems or gold 
That holy mother at whose kind behest 
From worldliness and sin these safe-guards rose, 
And though the storm of pride around her blows. 
And strives to gain the mastery for earth, 
Veiling its dire intent in Reason's dress. 
Believe not Virtue's death is Reason's birth. 
And O believe not prayer is idleness. 

K K 
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2. 



Veiled by the moveless shade of dark green boughs, 

Hallowed by time ! behold the sacred pile^ 

Remnant of olden days' best lowliest style ; 

Around its hoary walls the evening throws 

A holy light, its lengthening shadow grows 

Amid the waving lines and rising heaps 

Of green sepulchral grass that waves and weeps, 

Not for the dead, but for the living's woes ; 

How quiet soars it 'mid the thickening gloom, 

Among the tombs around, itself a tomb 

Of worldly thoughts and worldly adorations. 

Where Pride bows down to earth her haughtiest plume, 

And strives to rise with loftier aspirations 

There where Peace dwells, and flowers for ever bloom. 



3. 



THE PULPIT. 



" The Pastor's freehold is the church-yard land," 
The law of England saith ! Doth not that law 
Inspire a warning deep and holy awe ? 
Lo I round the Pastor and his Pulpit stand 
His ghostly tenants, a still, solemn band, 
Pointing the finger anxiously on high 
To the dim regions of the distant sky, 
And whispering to him aye the dread command ; 
<* On, on to Death Life's vessel onward steers ! 
Preach fearlessly ! Thou hast nor hopes nor fears 
From man or man's I Soon, mortal, shak thou be 
Even as we are now, why shouldest thou care ? 
Man kills the body — Is that aught to thee ? 
God casts the soul in hell — be fearless or despair." 
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4. 

THB RECTORY. 

Who would not live and die in such a spot ? 

All things we need are here, — the heavens ahove 

Where hopes should centre, which we most should love ; 

And then beneath those heavens the still calm grot 

Which closes o'er us, and our mortal lot : — 

And 'mid its lowly dwellings stands the porch, — 

The humble entry of the village church. 

The guiding compass of our fragile boat 

Which leads us through the storm — ^the care— the strifd 

The raging billows of our troublous life — 

The modest garden with its trees and flowers, 

Which hallowing thoughts to wearied spirits brings. 

Wherein to wile away the evening hours, 

With eyes on heaven fixed and heavenly things. 



5. 



A FLOOD. 



The river bursts its bounds, and onward flows 

In hasty torrents o'er the grassy plain, 

Down pours in swift descent the unceasing rain, 

The wind in hoarsest gusts around us blows 

As the small riv'let to an ocean grows. 

Nought but the muddy waters meet the eyes. 

Save where above the floods dark trees arise 

In solitary verdure, from the ground, 

And, smiling, look the dull dark scene around. 

As I gazed on, upon my mind arose 

Man's troubled life emblemed by yonder bed 

Of murky waters in incessant flow. 

While seemed each tree that reared its branchy head 

A green oasis in his desert woe. 
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6. 

THE EVENING WALK. 

How cool the evening breezes breathe around, 
And murmur comfort to the aching heart I 
How truly now doth Nature seem a part 
Of our own being : — every faintest sound 
That breaks the awful stillness seemeth fraught 
With harmony — with some remembered thought : 
Each changing hue blends with some shade of feeling 
On this fair eve, o'er the tired spirits stealing. 
Nor Nature sole hath this accordance brought : — 
Even man's works — the sluggish, dull canal 
O'er which the laden barge glides slowly on, — 
Yon shaven lawn, yon still and ancient hall 
Whisper of works, that seemed eternal, gone, 
And fix the soul a better world upon. 



xn. 

THE WARNING BELL.* 

List \o the pealing of the warning bell 

That calls us to the worship of our God ! 
How full of joy its sounds — its sounds that tell 

That God to man hath opened his abode. 

It sounds that we should don our robes of white. 

Fit emblem of the purity within ; 
That we our thoughts to heaven should raise, and light 

With faith the gloom and darkness caused by sin. 

How loved its sounds by those prepared to meet 
Their God and Saviour 'neath his temple walls, 

Who at his footstool haste to take their seat. 
When it from painful toil to worship calls. 

To them it is ** the warning bell *' in truth, 

Warning that e'en in life we are in death. 
Warning that swiftly flieth by our youth — 

That on a moment hangs our life and breath. 

* A bell rung at most colleges previous to the ordinary chapel-bell, and giving 
notice that surplices are to be worn by those upon the foundation of the college. 
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How sweet to those whom dawn awakes to toils, 
And on whose labours close the midnight hours, 

Low at His feet to proffer learning's spoils, 
And consecrate to him their loftiest powers. 

Even in the midst of triumph and success. 
When most with fortune and her gifts elate, 

To kneel to Him whose smile alone can bless 
The dangerous paths that lead to honour's gate. 

From those, who, wont their talents to adore, 
Extol their mind, — their genius to the sky. 

With unfeigned humbleness to turn, and pour 
Their still submissive prayers to Him on high. 

To Him the honour and the praise to give 

Which on their works frail erring mortals heap, 

In Him and at His feet alone to live. 

And in His arms to sink at length to sleep. 

O who shall say how He their toils repays. 
And aye their wearied spirits doth refresh ? 

How He his angel-forms in light arrays. 

To strengthen and support their sinking flesh ? 

The hours that from our daily toil to Him 
We give — the thoughts ambitious we restrain. 

Borne on the wings of joyous cherubim, 
With fourfold blessings shall return again. 

He gave us all our time, — shall we deny 
A little portion back again to give ? 

He left his native heaven for us to die, — 
Shall we repine one hour for Him to live ? 

No I wheresoever that warning sound we hear, 
Before ourselves we clothe in vesture white, 

To meet our Saviour, let us first prepare 
And clothe our souls in robe of living light. 
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But thou, lost reprobate ! who, whelmed in sin, 
Each moment from the paths of right dost stray. 

How wilt thou light the gloom that rules withm ? 
How wilt thou wipe thy wickedness away? 

Cast the white vesture o'er thy scarlet deeds, 
Hide with its stainless folds thy reeking flesh. 

Lo, where again thy injured Saviour bleeds, 

Thou and thy crimes have torn his wounds afresh. 

Though whiter be thy robe than new falVn snow. 
It is not white to Him who sees thy soul ; 

Thy sins upon its purity will throw 

Their gloomy stain, and make its pureness foul. 

Hence ! Hence ! and when again that warning bell 
Calls thee from man to God, from earth to heaven, 

Of a repenting spirit let it tell, — 

Of thoughts, from Satan snatched, to Jesus g^ven. 



xin. 

THE THOUGHT-METER. 

BY H. L. MANSEL.* 

It came not in the murk midnight 
Before the slumbering eye ; — 

It fled not with the morning light, 
As sleep's creations fly : 

Before the waking-tranced sense 

That vision came to me ; 
A vision of earth's nothingness. 

And mind's infinity : — 

The likeness of an aged seer 
Was present to my sight, 

A magic line was in his hand, 
Inscribed with words of might. 



* The spirit and execution of this little poem agree so fully with my own notions 
on the subject, and are so much better expressed than I could hope to express them, 
that I could not refrain from asking the author's permission to insert it among my 
own poems. L. J. B. 
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A magic line was in his hand, 
And power to him was given 

To measure every form that lay 
Beneath the arch of heaven. 

Their giant crests the mountains howed, 

Their soaring vastness told^ 
His cavemed depths the ocean showed, 

His secret paths unrolled. 

I saw a scroll heside the sage, 

Full oflb he turned to it ; 
And ever in its mystic page 

His measurements he writ. 

That page was filled, that task was done, 

That scene was left hehind. 
But every suhstance there had thrown 

Its shadow on the mind. 

It dogged his course where'er he sped, 

That thought- created scene. 
In fairer colours vision^d 

Than earth had ever been. 

Then angry waxed his voice I ween, 
And stem the glance he threw ; 

I 've meted well the real scene, 
I '11 mete the vision too. 

He cast the magic line again, 
He deemed his task complete, 

But aye, the more he meted them, 
The more was still to mete. 

Each earthly shape he e'er had seen 
Flocked round his vision dim. 

And worlds where he had never been, 
Were imaged forih to him. 
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Upon that wondrous scene again 
I dared, methought, to look, 

A dead man's rigid grasp was laid 
Upon a sealed book. 

Around me still, on every side 
Those imaged scenes were spread, 

And, graven on the mystic book, 
These warning words I read : 

<< Thus shall each hand be withering, 
Thus shall each scroll be furFd, 

That telleth of a real thing 
Within a passing world.*' 



XIV. 
THE CONSTELLATIONS. 

Call it not vain — ^that lofty thought 

Which peoples heaven with visioned lore. 
So that each star of light is fraught 

With some fair chronicle of yore : — 
Call it not vain, though earthly vision 
May not peruse that page Elysian, 

But strive to read in vain ; 
Mind will the links of form supply, 
Of forms that never more may die, — 

To mind they all are plain. 
With tranced soul and rapturous gaze 
The poet sang the hero's praise, 

And raised to heaven above. 
In starry robe, the warrior's might. 
The lady's eye of liquid light, 

All forms, all thoughts of love. 

Call it not vain — look up ! behold 
Those sparkling drops of living gold : 
A glorious night I — the stars on high, 

Like frost upon the foamy main. 
Twinkle a moment in the sky, 
' A moment disappear again. 
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Look up ! see where the milky-way 

Extends through heaven its circle bright, 

The home, perchance, of endless day, 
'Mid thousand thousand orbs of light. 

See, as the evening shadows fall 
On cottage low or lofly hall, 

What varied forms arise ; — 
The forms of days that once have been, 
Crowd as before the changing scene, 

Amid the darkening skies : 
Lo, the stars are pursuing the flying sun. 
They have battled with day and the battle won : 
Behold, as light's last glimpses fail. 

The mighty eagle move. 
The swan upon the evening gale 

Spreads his white wings above, 
Capella gleams o er hill and dale 

Fair as the star of love. 

O sweetly through the Thracian woods 

The widowed poet sang, 
And sadly o'er the Thracian floods 

His lyre's last accents rang ; 
And mournfully, and mournfully 

0*er hill and dale and fell ; 
In heaven above, the poet's love 

That lyre still sounds to tell. 
As through the raptured listening sky. 

Its mystic breathings swell. 
O well through storms and wintry weather. 

The poet's love and lyre were tried. 
And then in heavenly realms together. 

That love and lyre were purified. 

Through her wide orbit Venus roves. 
The silver queen of Paphian loves. 
And like the inconstant moon, 

■ 

Or like the love she calls to birth. 
She wanes and watfes o'er ||]f the earth, 

And flies, — O all too soon. 
And Jupiter still rules on high, 
The sovereign of the air and sky, 

L L 
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While Mars and Saturn circling near. 

In plain defined form appear. 

Lo I he, who slew the ocean wonder 

That sought the maiden's life, 
Rives the blue sky with might asunder, 

Untouched by care or strife ; 
And near him, free from grief and tears, 
His loved and lovely bride appears, 

Andromeda the fair : 
He loved her well on earth below. 
Through every change of joy or woe. 

And still he loves her there. 
There too her mother's form we see 
The fair, — too fair, Cassiope, 

Who uttered boastings wild, 
Dared the Nereides to prove 
Themselves more fair, more worthy love. 
Offended Neptune struck the mother through the child. 

O a mother's love ! what power, 
lAAi^-iyCf Well its ^9tcamk» may define : 

Rising with the natal hour, 

Through years of grief it still doth shine. 
And thou show'st forth eternally, 
A mother's love, Cassiope ! 

Now see upon the wondering skies, 
The seven pleiad forms arise ; 
Six may be seen by mortal eye, 
But the seventh is hid in the azure sky : 
Six of these sisters fair, I ween, 
In the robe of night may be clearly seen : 
There Maia shines in purest light, 
Mother and spouse of a god was she. 
Herself, too, half a deity ;^ 
Such glory for earth was all too much, 
And she sprang to the heavens at the godhead's touch, 
To swell the train of night. 
Near her shine her sisters fair, 
But one is dim and dull ;* 
For she veils her brow with her shining hair. 
And her large bright eye with tears is full ; — 

* Electra, the mother of Dardanus, who was king of Troy. 



